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THE  VERY  OLD  VERY  NEW- 
ROME -OSTI A 

By  Rt.  Rev.  A.  E.  Bubke,  P.A. 

^P^HE  vrondfro'us  story  of  Anoient  Ostia,  Ostia  Tivirana, 
^^  wMeh  long  before  Christ  was  the  Port  of  Rome,  and  the 
scene  of  the  Mighty  Empire's  struggles,  triumphs,  re- 
verses has  oft  been  told.  Beicause  it  was  the  entrance  to  the 
Etema/l  City  from  the  sea^  everyone  of  prominence  voyaiged 
that  way,  to  the  font  of  reii'gion,  art,  sicience,  and  ail  that  was 
great  and  glorious  in  tKe  world.  Here  long  after  the  Chris- 
tian Period,  too,  and  when  Peter's  Chair  symbolized  Clirist's 
Magisteraum  upon  earth  (las  thanks  be  to  God  it  still  does) 
and  aill  the  civilized  world  was  Catholic,  Bissliops  of  the  Churoh, 
and  prominent;  citizens  of  every  land,  approached  the  Tombs 
of  the  Aipoeitles,  and  the  reliKjis  of  the  glorious  phalanx  of  the 
Miartyns,  who  died  rejoicing  that  the  Saving  Faith  of  Christ 
might  live  and  flourish — sanguis  Martyxum,  semen  Christian- 
orum.  Through  this  port  ipassed  all  tbe  trade  and  commerce 
of  a  vast  Empire,  with  ail  the  commodity  known  in  the  inter- 
change of  nations.  To  it  came  heroes,  like  Richard  the  Lion 
Heartedi,  of  England,  and  the  French  and  German  Crusaders, 
bent  upon  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Places  of  Jerusalem,  then,  as 
almost  always,  menaced  by  tihe  cruel  Mahometan  and  Turk. 
Here  came  Augustine,  and  Monica,  his  mother,  after  his  full 
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submissicwi'  to  tihe  Great  Ambroise,  lat  Milanii,  as  the  impletion 
of  that  mother's  prayers  lamd'  teairs' — "The  child  of  so  many 
teaips  oani  never  be  lost"' — ^aaiidi  when  he  was  entering  upon  a 
teaching  career  which  was  to  excel  even  his  eloquent  Mas^ 
teor's,  and  merit  for  him'  the  glorious  title  of  "Doctor  of  Grace." 
And  here,  the  Confessions  tell  us,  Monica  conversed  sweetliy 
with  her  igifteid  son,  about  celesitial  thinigs,  from  a  window  of 
the  inn,,  looking  upon  flowering  gaTdens,  by  tbe  Tiber;  and 
sihe  said,  "Son,  what  have  I>to  do  h.ere  lamy  longer?"  and,  "No 
place  is  far  from  God;  neither  nuay  I  fear  that  He  may  not 
know  whence  to  raise  me  Ujp  again,  in  the  end  of  the  world ' ' ; 
so,  at  Ostia,  "that  religious  aandipious  soul  was:  loosed  from  its 
body,"  and  internment  made  ther.e. 

Thus  this  Ostia,  often  beaten  to  the  ground,  overrun  and 
now,  partiailly  deserted,  now,  aibsolutely  abandoned  and  neg- 
lectncd,  for  a  thousand  years,  becomes  a  veritable  dessert,  with 
only  here  and  there  a  protrudinig  ruin,  over  whidh  a  few 
learn  cattle  roam  in  pasturage;  foir  it  is  a  full  league  from  the 
sea),  now,  and  deserted  by  the  fickle  river;  and  the  intervening 
acres  of  sand  afford  scant  vegetation  outside  of  moist  seasons, 
which  are  very  rare  in  Italy.  Finally,  the  herdsman's  staff 
breaks  through  the  scrimp  surface ;  to  disclose  miansions,  courts 
and  moniuments,  of  a  buried  city,  the  precious  marbles  of 
which  they  ruthlessly  'burn,  to  make  a  common  plaster  for 
huts.  Then,  comes  at  laist,,  tihe  iday  of  national  quiet,  which 
alone  permits  of  public  investiigation ;  ■so,  a  fence  is  quickly 
planted  round  ancient  Ostia;  and  tihe  antiquarian's  pick  an(d 
shovel  uncover,  systematically,  the  treasures  of  the  place  and 
which  exicel  those  of  any  other  buried  city.  These  excava- 
tions are  carried  on  persistently;  and  lan  immense  area  is  al- 
ready disclosed  with  the  main  streets  and  squares,  the  tem- 
ples and  amphitiheatresi,  the  barricks  and  warehouses  and  shops, 
the  dwellings  of  the  people,  rich  and  poor,  the  com'munity 
centres  and  taverns,  aye,  even  that  one,  in  which  Monica  and 
Augustine  tarried,  whilst  awaiting  shipping  to  Africa.  St. 
Monica's'  remains  were  long  lost  here,  until  a  pious  Pope 
discovered  them,  and  transferred  tihem  to  Rome,  where  in  a 
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eairved  Sarcophagus,  in  a  church  dedioated  to  her  sainted  son, 
twic^  bego1:ten  by  her,  they  are  lovingly  venerated.  I  knelt 
before  them,  yesterday,  and  requited,  best  I  could,  the  in- 
junction imposed  upon  her  holy  son  and  by  him  upon  us» — 
**Only  remember  me,  at  the  altar  of  God." 

The  old  church,  beside  Pope  Julius'  Tower,  built  by  so 
skilled  an  artist  as  Sanigallo',  stands  mow,  in  the  mid'St  of  a 
little  modern  village,  on  the  Rome  sSde  of  the  ruins.  It  is 
simal'l,  if  pretty;  but  big  enough  for  all  tbe  requirements  of 
these  few  families.  Still,  it  carries  a  primacy  over  the 
ehnrehes,  for  Ostia  had  the  privilege  of  ainointing  any  such 
Popes,  as  may  be  raised  to  the  See  of  Peter,  without  having  re- 
ceived the  Episcopal  character.  Cardinal  Vinicenzo  Vanutelli 
is  Dean  of  the  Sacred  Colleges,  and  Bishop  of  Ostia.  He  en- 
joys all  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  See.  But  the 
igreat  city  of,  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  people,  near  at 
hand,  is  a  "dead  city";  the  village,  where  the  Chureh  stands, 
cannot  count  its  habitanits  in  even  the  hundreds'.  Still,  it 
does  for  all  episcopal  functions,  and  the  services  of  the  people 
and  diocese.  Foolish  prejudices,  and  the  competition  of  other 
watering-places,  as  well  /as  complete  deprivation  of  railway 
facilities,  long  kept  the  Romans  away  from  Ostia-by^he-Sea- — 
the  New  Ostia — till  last  year,  when  Mussolini  inaugurated  a 
splendid  electrie  way,  and  a  new  pretentious  town  was  planned, 
audi  sprang  up,  almost  over  night,  amongst  the  pieturesque 
dunes  and  sandhills. 

Somethimg  about  this  inauguration  has  already  been  writ- 
ten and  it  was  said  that  Ost^ia  Mare  would  certainly  .grow  and 
prosper.  It  is  a  wonderful  beach ;  and  already  has  a  magnifi- 
cent shore-way,  in  eement.  Beautiful  bathing  establishments 
and  villas  are  appearing,  as  if  by  magic.  The  Lido  di  Roma  is, 
at  this  very  moment,  the  best  bathing  establishment  in  all 
Itaty,  and  as  good,  if  not  better  than  any  other  elsewhere. 
As  the  gasping  clerk  or  operative  can  leave  his  shop  in  Rome, 
and  by  half  an  hour  be  in  the  waves  of  the  Tyrrean  Sea,  at 
Ostia,  and  back  agaiin  to  work,  after  bathing,  dlining  and  dis- 
porting himself,  within  the  short  space  of  three  hours,  and  for 
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a  railway  fare  only  amounting  to  25  of  our  cents,  you  can 
imagine  what  a  multitude  the  trains  will  bring  to  Ostia  every 
half  hour,  all  day  long,  in  the  summer  months  at  least.  It  is 
lake  a  magic  city  ailready ;  and  pretentiousi  parks,  municipal 
and'  other  constructions,  are  in  the  building.  Right  down  to 
the  shimmering  Tyrrenian,  the  dunes  of  ages  are  being  levelled, 
streets  with'  historic  names  (one  is  called  Via  Lione  IV.  after 
the  Pope  who  defeated  the  Saracens)  laid  off,  and  fine  planta- 
tions of  trees  and  flowers  set  out,  which  greatly  relieve  the 
tiredi  eye  of  the  visitor.  When  the  railway  was  opened  and 
the  new  town  dedicated,  Mussolini  was  there  and  so  was  Car- 
dinal Vanutelii,  who  fervently  augured  the  enterprises  well. 
Now  he  is  building  his  cathedra-l,  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of 
Grod,  and  worthy  of  the  great  name  of  Ostia,  and  the  privileges 
of  his  Suburbicariate  there;  worthy  too  of  the  beautiful  pal- 
aces and!  villasi  of  the  new  Lido  di  Rome.  Thi)s  is  surely  be- 
coming; it  is  fitting  and  proper.  It  is  besides  natural  that 
all  sihould  desire  to  see  in  Ostia  a  worthy  Dome,  rising  from 
the  sea,  and  pointing  the  symbol  of  our  Salvation  up  to  the 
azure  sky.  They  have  given  the  Cardinal  an  excellent  site  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  projected  town,  and  dominating  all  its 
splendors'  to'  be.  The  foundations  are  already  laid.  It  will 
be  a  noble  pile,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  Cross,  With  majestic 
dome  and  lantern,  and  a  Roman  Barroeo  facade.  He  is  fully 
intent  upon  getting  it  up  speedily;  as  speedily  as  the  other  in- 
stitutions, for  religion  cannot  lag  behind  anything  else,  in  a 
land  where  Peter  and  Paul  ruled,  and  Monica  resigned  her 
pure  isoul  to  God,  midst  the  filial  sorrow  of  Augustine.  All 
who  can,  and  who  now  know  Cardinal  Vanutelli's  necessities — 
and  he  is  well  known  and  better  loved  in  America — will  ciheer 
his  faithful  heart  by  their  offerings'  towards  this  new  minster, 
to  be  dedicated  to  "Our  Lady  of  Peace,"  in  the  hope  of  realiz- 
ing the  longing  of  the  Head  of  the  Faithful,  and  all  men  of 
good  will — the  Peace  of  Christ  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

Apropos  of  this.  Our  Most  Holy  Father  has  written  a  letter 
in  his  owni  hand  to  the  Venerable  Dean,  blessinar.  encouraging 
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and  aidinfg  the  work,  which  the  latter  says  is  to  be  his  Swan- 
song'.    Here  is  Pope  Pius  XI.  's  certificate : 

"My  Lord  Cardinal, — With  delicate  thoinght  you  liave 
chosen  the  anniversary  of  Our  elevation  to  the  Supreme  Ponti- 
ficate tO'  send  Us  your  hearty  congratulations  and  communieate 
to  Us,  at  the  same  time,  the  grateful  news  of  the  resumption 
of  work  on  the  new  ehureh  of  Ostia.  We  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  Our  heart  for  your  grateful  homaige ;  and  make 
haste  to  add  that  noi^hdaig  could  give  Us  greater  joy  than  the 
assurance  that  the  first  and  most  illusitrious  of  the  Suburban 
Dioceses  and  the  one  in  whieh  we  read  in  majestic  pagan 
ruins,  glorious  memories  and  names  dear  to  the  Church  of 
G»od,  would  have  its  fitting  Basilica,  in  the  midst  of  the  New 
City  wMch  lis  rising  on  that  fringe  of  laud  where  the  great 
Auigustine  wept  and  meditated. 

This  new  temple,  sacred  toi  the  Queen  of  Peace,  as  it  recalls 
old  events  of  religion,  will  also,  nobody  doubts,  be  the  custo- 
dian of  Faith  and  Aucient  Piety,  in  the  souls  of  present  and  fu- 
ture generations.  We  earnestly  pray  that  the  e:xipedition  and 
finality  of  the  undertaking  may  advance  at  all  fours,  with 
the  urgency  of  the  case;  whilst  We  bless  you,  my  Lord  and 
Cardinail,  from  a  full  heart,  and  all  that  are  aiding  or  will  aid 
you  in  realizing  such  a  worthy  work.  Besides,  We  are  grateful 
to  Providence  that  amongst  the  things  We  have  been  per- 
mitted to  do,  in  the  past  three  yeaxs,  even  upon  this  anniver- 
sary of  Our  Coronation,  We  are  able  to  add  to  good  Wishes 
and  prayers,  a  slight  contribution  also,  slight  proportionately 
to  the  work,  but  which  in  other  times  and  dispositions  We  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  repeat  and  increase. 

The  Vatican,  Feb.  12,  1925.  PIUS  PP.  XI. 

Naturally,  the  Cardinal  Bishoip  of  Ostia  was  delighted  to 
receive  the  Holy  Father's  august  encouragement- and  generous 
help ;  and  took  occasion  to  announce  the  joyful  tidings  to  his 
flock,  in  this  fatherly  'pastoral  which  so  well  reflects  his  hiap- 
piness  and  hopes : 
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''With  that  igreat  joy  which  you  will  want  to  share  with 
your  Bishop,  I  communicate  to  you  the  very  paternal  and  con- 
solinig  Autograph  Letter,  concerning  your  rising  Basilica  in 
New  O'stia,,  which  the  August  Pontiff,  Pius  XI.,  has  dieigned 
to  'address  me,  on  the  very  anniversary  of  his  Pontifical  Goro- 
nation.  In  giving  you  this  precious  Pontifical  Autograph,  I 
have  firm  confidence  that  in  your  hearts  as  well  as  those  not 
yet  in  possession  of  the  news,  will  be  aroused  a  generous  fer- 
vor for  the  work  on  the  Tem'ple  of  Mary  Most  Holy,  Queen  of 
Peace,  which  has  already  been  started,  at  the  command  and 
with  the  hearty  blessing  of  Benedict  XV.,  of  happy  memory, 
but,  to  our  great  regret,  suspended  for  the  period  of  the  war, 
and  after  the  war,  to  assume  new  life  now,  with  the  encour- 
agement of  the  reigning  Supreme  Pontiff,  Pius  XI. 

Great  indeed  in  the  glorious  days  of  the  Rjoman  Empire 
was  the  attraction  which  Ostia  Tiberina  (emporium  of  riehes 
Avhich  this  great  port  carried  to  the  city)  exerted  upon  the 
world;  so  powerful  that  its  traits,  buried  ever  since  the  fall 
of  the  Empire,  still  attract  visitors  from  the  furthermost  parts 
of  the  earth — ^to  admire  the  stern  majesty  of  these  ruins. 

But  now  Ancient  Ostia  is  being  replaced  by  a  new  city, 
which  we  might  say  Divine  Providence,  through  the  retiring 
of  the  sea,  had  prepared  on  suitable  soil,  for  walls  and  founda- 
tions, so  to  speak,  to  be  placed  on  this  Tyrrenean  Beach,  so 
ample  and  beautiful,  to  maintain  in  a  way  comparison  be- 
tween the  greatness  of  a  city  totally  profane,  and  the  inde^ 
fectible  gloiries  and  incomparable  benefits  bequeathed  to  the 
world,  through  Christianity. 

How,  then,  could  the  Bishop  of  Ostia  fail  to  invite  every 
Christian  heart  to  cooperate,  with  the  opportunity,  so  that  the 
flame  of  Holy  Faith  might  be  held  up  high  on  this  fringe  of 
territory,  which  boasts  of  having  participated  in  the  preaching 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  himself  come  to  Rome  to  estab- 
lish his  See,  and  have  it  sealed  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  first 
victory  over  paganism.  Whiat  would  be  the  feeling  of  your 
Bishop,  if  a  city  which  is  already  risimg  so  beautifully  should 
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long  feel  the  need  of  a  proper  temple,  centre  of  religious  wor- 
ship, link  of  union  and'  charity  for  its  citizens  ? 

But  far  more  effective  than  the  exhortation  of  your  Bishop, 
who  gladly  consecrates  the  scrimp  resources  of  his  Diocese  to 
the  work,  will  be  the  benediction  of  Our  Most  Holy  Father 
and  the  pious  memories  connected  with  the  name  of  Ostia  in 
arousing  Christian  souls.  Such  indeed  were  the  wishes  of  the 
dying  Monica;  such  the  tears  of  her  son,,  Augustine;  such  the 
Primacy  of  Ostia  amoioigsit  the  ddocesies;  being  joined  to  Rome 
and  almost  part  of  her  territory ;  siuch  the  holy  illustrious  suc- 
cession of  Ostian  Bisihops,  called  to  consecrate  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  elected  though  not  yet  marked  with  the  episcopal 
character ;  such  the  constant  and  earnest  efforts  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  to  iprotect  0»tian  territory  in  times  of  great  danger 
from  barbaric  encroaelunent  and  abandonment. 

Confident  then  of  your  cooperation,  and  profoundly  grate- 
ful for  the  interest  and  goodness  of  the  August  Pontiff,  Pius 
XI.,  towards  this  very  necessary  ehuirch  of  Ositia,  T  ask  you 
not  to  cease  imploring  Almighty  God,  in  most  earnest  prayers 
for  the  lonig  and  prosperous  reign  of  our  Most  Holy  Father. 
Remembeo'  he  is  the  "Pontiff  of  the  Pacification"  as  synthe- 
thized  in  the  inspired  motto — Pax  Christi  in  Regno  Ohristi, 
And  what  more  powerful  intercessor  for  all  our  interes'ts  than 
the  Immaculate  Virgin,  Regina  Pacis,  to  whom  the  new  cliurch 
will  be  coinsecrated?  With  an  overflowing  heart,  then.  Beloved 
Children,  I  impart  you  and  all  who  give  this  appeal  favor- 
able ear,  my  warmest  pastoral  blessing. ' ' 

This  appeal  ought  to  excite  a  willing,  loving  response  in 
every  Catholic  heart  here  and  Overseas,  Ostia  belongs  to  the 
world.  Its  glofrious  Christian  traditons  are  a  part  of  our  pre- 
cious legacy.  Cardinal  VanutelM  is  the  beloved  Prince  of  the 
Church  who  has  come  to  us  Overseas,  to  bear  signal  blessings 
to  our  land,  our  families,  our  churches.  Let  us  never  forget 
him,  venerable,  loving,  good  and  kind  as  he  is,  and  send  him 
what  he  so  modestly  asks — prayers  at  least,  and  also,  the  little 
material  obole  of  our  love  for  the  gentle  Monica  and  the  Great 
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Augustine.  Anythiang  sent  to  Cardinal  Vanutelli  at  Rome  will 
reaich  him.  Let  us  share  his  joy  then,  together  with  the  glori- 
ous Pontiff  who  is  so  glad  to  do'  his  part,  in  the  midst  of  vso 
many,  and  such  urgent  necessities! 

From  a  vast  height  I  looked  upon  Humanity, 
A  sieething  mass  of  ants  it  seemed. 
I  felt  as  if  I  held  them  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand 
And  that  by  siome  strange  subtle  power 
I  could  crush  out  one  by  one  their  lives ; 
That  I  could  quell  their  puny  hopes 
Their  aspirations  and  their  bids  for  fame 
''     And  then  I  wondered  if  He  ever  felt  that  way, 
If  when  our  thoughts  and  actions 
Crucified  again  His  tortured  Body, 
He  lost  His  patience  as  do  you  and  I, 
And  in  (His  wratli  arose^ — 
We  were  not  meant  for  such  a  power  as  that — 
Thank  God — Thy  merey  reigns, 

Francis  J.  Sullivan. 


RT.    REV.    JOHN    T.    KIDD,    D.U. 
Bishop    of    Calgary. 
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TORONTO  GIVES  BISHOP  TO- 
CALGARY 

By  M.  L.  Habt. 

"Rejoice  and  be  joyful  in  the  Lard  your  God;  because 
He  hath  given  you  a  teacher  of  justice. ' ' 

Despite  these  words  from  down  the  ages,  beard  from  the 
pulpit  on  ithe  oooaision  of  the  Conseciration  of  the  Right  Rev. 
John  T.  Kiidid,  D.D.,  as  Bishop  of  Calgary,  it  was  with  varied 
sejoltiments  that  their  meaning  fell  upon  the  ears  amd  hearts 
of  those  who  attended  the  impressive  ceremony  on  May  6th 
in  St.  Michael'is  Oathedral.  To  ail  present  wiho  knew  the  one 
who  was  the  recipienit  of  lepiscopal  honors  and  dignity,  the 
oooaision  was  filled  with  'sharp  contraslts.  They  knew  thiat  the 
solemn  ritual  with  the  bestowal  of  mitre,  rimg,  crozier  and 
other  credentiiak  of  office  were  but  the  prelude  to  the  uproot- 
ing of  a  gifted  son  from  his  native  province,  one  who  as  boy 
and  man,  student  and  priest,  had  claimed  Ontario  'as  has  home, 
but  who  in  future  would  be  found  in  places  far  remote  from 
the  loved  environment;  it  meant  a  Seminary  deprived  of  its 
head  and  the  realization  by  its  students  that  they  were  losing 
one  whose  oaire  for  them  was  lais  tender  as  that  of  a  mother  for 
her  child,  one  whose  presence  among  them  created  an  atmos- 
phere of  gentle  courtesy  anxi  whose  every  act  placed  the 
spiritual  above  the  majterial  things  of  life. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  joy  and  satisfaction  that 
Bishop  Kidd  biad  been  hono.red — had  been  chosen  to  go  fortli 
a  new  Shepberd  to  care  for  pastures  even  then  eagerly  await- 
ing hiis  coming.  It  was  felt  that  the  ever-watchful  Guardian 
in  Rome  bad  discovered  merit  though  concealed  under  the 
most  unobtru^ve  personality.  It  was  recalled  that  during  an 
interregnum  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto  Monsignor  Kidd 
had  been  given  charge  and  that  he  had  ruled  wisely  and  well. 
Now  he  would  have  jurisdiction  over  the  Diocese  of  Calgary 
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with  its  growing  amid  promdising  future,  where  to  all,  but 
especially  new-comers  to  our  laiwi,  the  kioidly  word's — which 
he  can  speak  las  well  in  French  and  Italian  as  in  Englisih — will 
give  weilcoime  aiud  cheer  though  in  strange  Canadian  homes. 

A  Speaking  Cathedral. 

St,  Mi-ehael's  Cathedral  on  that  beautiful  May  m'orning 
told  the  story  of  the  event.  From  its  vaulted  spaces  fell  grace- 
ful scarfs,  their  color  fitting  in  with  the  gold  and  white  of  the 
Papal  flags,  and  the  national  emblem  clustered  about  the 
^oolumns.  The  Sanctuary,  where  two  ailtairs  stood,  the  throne 
for  the  Consecrator,  Most  Reverend  Mgr.  Pietro  di  Maxia, 
Papal  Delegate  to  Canada ;  places  assigned  for  the  aisBisting 
prelates,  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Neil  McNeil,  D.D.,  Arch- 
bishop of  Toronto;  the  Most  Reverend  Joseph  M.  Emard,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Ottawa,  and  for  the  many  Bishoips  and  Monsig- 
nori  and  others  who  came  from  all  partis  of  Canada  to  honor 
the  occasion. 

Grand  tones  from  the  organ  and  the  trained  voices  of  the 
students  of  St.  Augustine's  Seminary,  heard  in  the  jubilant 
"Ecce  Sacerdos, "  were  the  signal  for  the  vast  congregation 
to  rise  and  receive  one  of  the  most  magnificent  processions  that 
ever  entered  Cathedral  portal.  Cross-bearers  and  acolytes, 
rank  upon  rank  in  the  black  and  white  'of  the  Levite,  some  im 
the  brown  hiabit  of  'Carmel,  the  whiite  cas'soicked  Dominican,  th^ 
Christian  Brother  in  simple  soutane;,  crimson-caped  Monsig- 
nori,  purple-cladi  Bishoips,  the  'Stately  ainid  graiciouis  form  of 
the  Papal  Deleg'ate,  the  assisting  Biishoips  and  the  Bisihoip-elect 
— a  colorful  (and  iimpo'simg  spectacle.  Of  those  who  attended 
the  Mass  <and  accompanying  ceiremonaes  were  some  not  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  but  all  were  neighbor  in  the  best  sense  to  the 
new  Bishop.  His  Honor  Lieutenant-Governor  Oockshutt,  His 
Worship  the  Mayor,  repre»entative!s  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
City  Council  aod  of  the  Bench — ^these  and  miany  more  were 
present  and  with  respectful  interest  noted  the  ceremonial  whaeh 
some  never  before  had  been  privilegied  to  witnesis.     Rt.  Rev. 
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T.  O'Donmel'I,  D.D.,  Bidiop  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  also  given  by 
Toronto  to  a  far-away  diocese,  'had  mad^  the  return  joumey 
and  waj8  in  tihe  sanctuary  to  rejoice  wit2i<  has  old  fritend,  mow 
confrere  in  the  Episcopate. 

A  Scholarly  Exposition. 

The  sermon  preached  by  IHis  Lordship,  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
McNally,  of  Hamilton,  was.  a  scholarly  exposition  of  the 
origin  and'  office  of  the  epafecopate.  Referring  to  the  new 
Prelate,  the  speaker  said:  "To-day  another  Bishop  has  been 
added  to  the  long  list,  another  m?an  enriched  with  God's 
saving  commission.  With  reason  does  our  Holy  Church  put 
on  her  best  attire  and  hold  festival;  not  for  man's  glory,  but 
through  man's  gratitude;  not  foT  man's  vanity,  but  for  God's 
praise."  Continuing,  His  Lordship  said:  ''To  speak  of  the 
worthiness  of  our  new  Bishop  for  his  God-given  office  seems 
supei*fluous  in  the  presence  of  most  of  you  and  would  only 
embarrass  his  wdl-known  modesty  of  disposition.  Not  only 
(Ilia's  he  had  a  long  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  teaching  the 
things  of  God,  but  he  has  borne  a  principal  part  in  the  form- 
ation of  many  others  for  it.  This  too  we  may  say  in  connection 
with  his  dnties,  that  he  should  well  know  how  to  command, 
beicauise  he  has  ever  proven  a  model  in  fidelirt;y  to  obey." 

Addresses  and  Gifts. 

Addresses  frtom  the  clergy  of  the  Archdiocese  and  tSie 
Knights  of  Columbus  accompanied  by  sTibstantiial  gifts  were 
presented  at  the  close  of  the  Mass.  The  address  from  the  priests 
was  read  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Treacy  and  the  purse  presented  by 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  M.  D.  Whelan.  For  these  and  for  the 
attendance  of  all  present  His  Lordship  gave  graceful  and 
sincere  thanks.  To  all  he  gave  his  blessing,  circling  the 
church  in  the  insignia  of  full  plentitude  of  the  priesthood  and 
stopping  to  give  first  fruits  of  his  new  graces  to  the  membefrs 
of  his  family  present.  The  singing  of  (the  "Te  Deum"  was 
the  fitting  close  to  the  joy  and  thanksgiving  of  the  occasion. 
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Further  Functions. 

A  reception  at  whiloh  tbe  Dishop  met  relatives  and  old 
friends  was  afterwards  held  at  tlbe  pari'sh  bouse.  Dinner  to 
the  assembled  clergy  at  which:  the  new  head  of  Calgary  dio^ 
cese  was  guest  of  honor  was  iserved  in  St.  Michael's  Hall. 
Next  morning  Bishop  Kidd  pontii.ficated  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Mass  in  the  dhiapeil  of  iSt.  Augusitine  h  Seminiary.  The  in- 
stitution was  en  fete  throughouit  the  day.  In  the  aftemoion  a 
magnificent  banquet  was  given  at  which  the  students,  local 
and  visiting  priests  were  guests,  the  many  good  wishes  to 
the  mudh-loved  bead  and  vivacious  flashes  of  wit  miaking  the 
event  memorable.  A  purse  contaiining  $1,200  was  presented  to 
His  Lordship  by  the  Alumni. 

Adjala  Rejoices. 

Nest  day  belonged  to  Adjala — Catholic  Adjala — which  had 
sent  out  so  many  of  its  sons  land  daughters  to  fill  'po'sitions 
of  honor  for  God  amd  country.  It  had  now  reiached  the  zenith 
of  effort  and  reward  in  giving  its  son  land  ihiaving  him  returned 
a  Prince  of  the  Church  of  which  s'o  many  of  its  people  are 
loyal  and  devoited  members.  Home  is  ever  the  centre  of  things 
Catholic.  So  'all  might  was  given  by  the  Bishop  to  the  hou!s>e 
where  his  ohildhood  was  ipassedi  and  thtere  with  sisters  and 
brother,  friends  of  the  priesthood  and  others  enjoyed  hos- 
pitable entertiainmenjt  and  talked!  of  thing's  paist  and  future. 
In  the  shoirt  tiime  a.t  Ms  dispo'Sial  the  sick  and  immediate  neigh- 
bours were  not  forgotten  by  this  ever-thoughtful  friend. 

Bishop  Pontificates. 

In  the  'parislh  ohurchi,  next  day,  people  from  near  and  far, 
young  and  old,  Catholic  land  nontCatbolic,  gaithered  for  Masa 
at  whiieh  Bishop  Kidd  iponitifioated.  The  presence  of  a  score 
or  moire  visiting  priests  gave  oipportunity  for  a  processiion  led 
by  the  proicesisional  OrOisis  thirough  the  main  dWr  and  on  into 
the  sanctuary.  The  ehoir  was  augmenited  by  students  from 
St.  Augustine 's  Seminary  under  the  skilful  ddrection  of  Father 
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Ronanj,  a^lsio  a  piroduicit  of  Adjala,  and  the  ceremonies  were 
most  impressively  conducted  with  Rev.  Father  Cabana  of  St. 
Augnstine 'i§  as  mastieir  of  ceremonies.  It  is  well  w^ortliy  of 
note  that  aU  the  followi'ng  priests'  assiisting  at  the  Ma'ss  were 
natives  of  Adijala.  Rev.  FVaaieis'  Morrissey,  D.D.,  assiistant 
priesit;  Riev.  Fathers'  K.  Moirrow  and'  W.  Egaan,  deaeons  of 
honor;  Rev.  F.  Haydon  and  J.  Egani,  deacon  and  sub-deacon 
respectively;  Rev.  Father  J.  KeJibe,  CSS.R,  thnrifier,  and 
Rev.  Fathers  F.  Kelly  amid  F.  McKemia  served  as  acolytes. 
Rev.  M.  V.  Kelly,  C.S.B.— another  son  of  Adjala— preached  from 
the  text,  "Go  ye  forth  and  teach  all  nations. ' '  Developing  his 
subject,  the  sipeakeir  showed  how  the  commission  had  been 
fulfilled  throughout  the  ages,  and'  then  paid  tribute  to  the 
Bishlop,  congratulated  the  relatives  on  having  one  wortihy  of 
the  honors  bestowed  upon  hinii,  not  forgetting  the  deeeased 
father  and  mother  to  wihom  the  new  'prelaite  in  his  addiress 
later  gave  credit,  next  to  tHie  grace  of  God,  for  any  outstand- 
ing virtue  that  he  might  polsisie'SiSi.  At  th'e  conlclusion  of  the 
Mass,  pamsihionersi,  old  friendsi,  and  ehildiren  from  the  Separate 
School  which;  the  Bisihoip  had  alttended'  as  a  boy,  gathered, 
when  addresses  and  tangible  offerings  of  regard  were  presented. 
A  banquet  at  the  parish  house,  Rev.  R.  AValsh  host,  was  a  so- 
ciable ending  to  this  red  letter  day  in  the  history  of  Adjala. 

St.  Joseph's  Remembered. 

In  all  this  joy  St.  Josep'hi'eJ  had  its  special  share.  It  was 
on  his  way  to  the  train  that  Bisihop  Kidd  called  at  the  Convent 
to  spend  some  short  but  treiaisuired  moments  with  the  members 
of  the  Community,  gathered  in  the  recepition  room,  to  whom 
he  imparted  his  bles8.ing  and  gave  kind  farewell.  Word  has 
since  bee»  received  that  even^  after  leaving  Toronto  St.  Jo'seph's 
was  again  remembered,  when  oni  landing  at  Winnipeg  for  a 
brief  stay.  His  Lordsihip,  accompanied  by  Archbishop  Sinnott, 
went  direct  to  the  little  Convent  of  St.  Joseph,  where  he  said 
Mass  and'  afterwaridsi  visiitedl  for  a  while  with  tlie  Sisters,  who 
some  years  a-go  went  from  the  Motherhouse,  Toronto,  to  fo^rm 
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a  new  missioin.'  im  the  ever-expanding  metropolis  of  the  West — 
Winoiipeg. 

"St.  Joseph  Lilies"  adds  its  voice  to  the  chorus  everywhere, 
who  follow  Blisihop  Kidd  with  ithe  sincere  wish — Ad  Multos 

Ann'os. 


(Ennart 

J.   CORSON   MILLER 

The  wheat-pod  shouts  a  lusty  song, 
When  it  thrusts  upward,  sure  and  strong. 

The  corn-stalks  bend  and  dip  and  sway, 
Like  waltzing  lovers,  at  break  of  day. 

And  rose-buds  weave  a  Siccret  rhyme. 
When  silver   raindrops   softly   chime. 

Doubt  not  there  lifts  a  paean  of  praise 
And  thanksgiving,  where  lambkins  graze. 

Hark,  and  you'll  hear  in  green-gold  weather. 
Round,  ruddy  apples  laugh  together; 

Young  .grass-bl'ades,  too,  bear  valiant  spears 
And  hold  glad  speech  when  dawn  appears. 

From  every  bird's  unfolded  wing 
Come  notes  of  joy  to  blo'Ss.oming, 

Lo,  proudest  mountains  hail  the  sea 
With  voice  of  kindred  majesty! 

Lean  low  and  listen,  or  climb  you  high — 
Acrosis  the  earth, — against  the  sky — 

You'll  hear  perpetual  music  blown 
To  God,  the  Father,  on  His  thTone. 
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MONTALEMBERT  AND   DE  LISLE 

Bt  Rev.  M.  J.  Ryan,  D.D.,  Ph.D. 


IN"  a  former  number  of  the  Lilies   (June,   1923)    I    partly 
sketchied  the  career  of  a  Catholic  layman,  Amhrose  Phillips 

de  Lisle.    I  now  resume  the  story  of  his  life  in  connection 
with  thiat  of  a  greater  man  and  equally  zealous  Catholic. 

"My  Dear  Friend  and  Brother,"  Montalembert  wrote  to 
him  on  March  13^  1841,  "what  will  you  have  thought  of  my 
not  having  written   to  you  sooner  in   answer   to   your  most 
affectionate   and  interesting  letter  of  last  February  twelve- 
month.    Why,  I  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  have  thought 
nothing  wrong,  but  that  time  and  leisure,  not  inclination  or 
affection  have  been  wanting  to  your  friend  and  "brother.    Be- 
sides, I  have  a  new  theory  about  writing,  between  such  friends 
as  we  are,  foundo'd  upon  the  example  of  St.  Louis  and  the 
Blessed  E,gidiius»  whom  no  doubt  you  remember  in  the  'Intro- 
duction to    St.   Elizabeth.     I  don't  pretend   to   compare   the 
persons,  but  only  the  affections,  and  I  say  that  when  two  Ca- 
tholic hearts  are  'bound  together. as  ours  are,  they  can  read  in 
each  other  without  the  help  of  speech  or  letter — ^at  least  as  far 
as  what  we  hope,  love,  and  feair  is  concerned.     Nearly    two 
years  are  elapsed  since  I  first  and  last  saw  you,  and  God  knows 
if  we  ever  shall  be  aigain  united  here  below,  yet  1  do  not  feel 
the  slightest  relaxation  in  the  bonds  of  sympathy  and  love 
by  which  we  are  united  in  our  earthly  career,  which  seems  to 
offer  so  many  points  de  ressemblance.     Do  not,  therefore,  my 
dear  friend,  ever  look  on  my  silence  as  a  mark  of  neglect  or  for- 
getfulness.    I  feel  sure  of  you,  and  you  must  feel  sure  of  me. 
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I  hope  you  will  have  heard  that  we  have  been  running  about 
the  whole  of  Europe  East  and  West  .  .  .  ." 

"Do  you  remember,  my  dear  friend?"  he  wrote  in  1846. 
' '  Our  kneeling  down  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  Fountains  Ab- 
bey, and  the  prayer  and  vow  that  we  then  made  to  Heaven, 
that  it  might  please  God  never  to  let  us  repose  from  action 
till  the  Church  of  our  forefathers  had  recovered  her  freedom 
and  her  rights  both  in  Britain  and  in  France  ?  Little  could  we 
then  suppose  how  near  we  were  to  the  consummation  of  our 
wishes :  little  could  you  suppose  that  within  a  few  short  years 
the  Anglican  prison  would  be  shaken  to  its  very  foundations  and 
that  so  many  bright  souls  would  rush  forth  from  her  dungeons 
and  fall  into  our  opened  arms.  Still  less  would  I  have  expected 
that  the  Catholics  of  France  would  break  through  the  trammels 
of  three  centuries  of  despotism,  gallicanism,  and  janenism,  and 
astonish  the  world  by  the  energy,  the  perseverance,  and  the 
glorious  unity  of  their  efforts  against  the  tyranny  of  bureaucra- 
tic rationalism." 

Montalembert. 

Charles  Forbes  Rene  Montalembert,  Comte  de  Montalembert, 
was  born  on  April  15,  1810,  in  London.  His  father,  Marc  Rene 
Montalembert,  was  an  Emigre,  and  fought  in  the  army  of  Conde, 
and  afterwards  as  Colonel  of  a  British  Cavalry  regiment.  His 
mother  was  British,  a  Miss  Forbes ;  she  was  received  into  the 
Church  when  her  son  was  tr\\'elve  years  old.  llis  father  had  the 
honor  of  conveying  the  news  to  Louis  XVIII.  from  the  British 
Government  of  the  Restoration  in  France.  He  was  appointed 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Kingdom  of  Wurteraburg,  and 
was  made  in  1819  a  Peer  of  France,  and  was  sent  in  1826  as 
Ambassador  to  Sweden,  and  died  in  1831. 

The  younger  Montalembert  felt  from  his  boyhood  an  as- 
piration to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  Liberty  and  Religion. 
In  his  seventeenth  year  he  wrote  to  a  friend  of  the  same  age, 
"Would  it  not  be  a  splendid  thing  to  shoAV  that  religion  is  the 
mother  of  liberty  ? "  A  couple  of  years  later  he  wrote  to  Rio : 
"My  age,  my  tastes,  my  future,  call  me  to  support  the  new 
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ideal;  but  my  religious  beliefs  and  emotions  cause  me  to  lament 
bitterly  the  bygone  days,  the  ages  of  faith  and  self-sacrifice. 
If  Catholicism  is  to  triumph,  it  must  have  liberty  as  its  ally 
and  tributary  subject." 

He  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  O'Connell  and  was 
thinking  of  writing  a  book  to  assist  the  agitation  for  Catholic 
Emancipation  when  the  news  came  that  the  Act  for  the  re- 
moval of  Catholic  Disabilities  was  introduced  and  passed  in  the 
British  Parliament.  In  September  and  October,  1830,  he  tra- 
velled in  Ireland  and  was  made  acquainted  with  O'Connell. 
And  he  maintained  to  the  last  his  sympathy  with  Ireland. 

L'Avenir. 

He  was  there  when  he  received  the  prospectus  of  the  Avenir 
newspaper  founded  by  the  Abbe  de  La  Mennais  (so  the  French 
write  the  name).  He  hastened  to  Paris  and  there  on  November 
12  he  met  Lacordaire  for  the  first  time.  The  policies  proposed 
by  the  Avenir  Avere  extremely  idealistic  and  extravagant.  La 
Mennais,  not  content  to  be  tolerated  by  Rome,  determined  to 
call  for  a  decision,  and  three  "Pilgrims  of  God  and  Liberty," 
as  they  called  themselves,  went  personally  to  Rome.  They  were 
received  with  kindness,  but  it  was  gently  hinted  to  them  that 
they  could  not  hope  for  approbation  for  their  theories. 

During  their  stay  in  Rome  they  received  much  courtesy  and 
hospitality  from  Wiseman  at  the  English  College.  But  De  Lisle 
was  not  in  Rome  at  this  time  and  did  not  become  acquainted  with 
Montalembert  till  some  years  later.  In  the  College  at  that  time 
there  was  a  young  man  named  Charles  MacCarthy,  a  relation 
of  Wiseman;  he  afterwards  found  that  he  had  no  vocation  for 
the  priesthood.  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  afterwards  Lord 
Houghton,  who  was  a  close  friend  of  Wiseman  and  MacCarthy, 
obtained  a  post  for  him  under  the  Colonial  Office  in  one  of  the 
West  India  Islands;  he  rose  to  be  Governor  of  Ceylon  and  was 
knighted.*  He  writes  in  his  journal  that  one  day  in  the  spring 
of  1835  he  was  returning  from  one  of  the  grand  Easter  cere- 
monies in  St.  Peter's  in  company  with  Rev.  Richard  Trench, 

*  Milnee  also  obtained  some  oflBce  for  'MacOarthy's  brother. 
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afterwards  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Milnes.  "As 
we  were  sauntering  slowly  down  the  Strada  Giulia  along  the 
Tiber,  Milnes  in  his  red  Militia  uniform,  and  I  in  my  black  silk 
gown  (ferraiuolo)  Trench,  who  had  been  lingering  behind, 
came  up  and  said,  *I  was  just  thinking  that  after  all  there  are 
but  two  professions  in  the  world  worth  professing' — pointing  to 
our  dresses.  '  Yes, '  said  Milnes,  '  but  neither  of  us  belong  to  them. 
MacCarthy  is  as  much  an  ecclesiastic  as  I  am  a  soldier ;  that  is 
to  say,  not  at  all."  MacCarthy  became  an  intimate  friend  of 
both  La  Mennais  and  Montalembert.  Lacordaire  is  not  men- 
tioned. He  indeed  went  home,  partially  severing  himself  from 
La  Mennais  when  he  understood  that  the  judgment  upon  their 
theories  could  not  be  favorable.  In  August,  1832,  Montalembert, 
returning  with  La  Mennais,  met  Lacordaire  at  Munich,  then  a 
great  centre  of  Catholic  culture  and  zeal.  The  authors  and  art- 
ists gave  a  dinner  in  their  honor  during  which  La  Mennais 
was  called  out  and  the  Papal  Encyclical  was  handed  to  him  by 
a  messenger  from  the  Apostolic  Nuncio,  and  he  placed  it  in  his 
pocket.  After  the  entertainment  was  over,  when  they  were  re- 
turning to  their  hotel,  he  showed  it  to  his  companions  and  said, 
"Dieu  a  parle."  MacCarthy  at  this  time  had  "two  or  three 
most  affectionate  and  magnificent  letters  from  La  Mennais,  and 
one  from  Montalembert."  Pope  Gregory  the  Sixteenth,  who 
had  good  reason  to  detest  and  fear  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and 
who  hoped  to  obtain  toleration  for  the  Catholic  religion  in 
the  Russian  Empire  by  discountenancing  revolution  in  Poland, 
publicly  censured  in  the  next  year  Montalembert 's*  encourage- 
ment of  Polish  revolutionists.  MacCarthy  now  had  "  a  dread- 
ful letter  from  Montalembert,  who  is  quite  broken-hearted  at  the 
Pope 's  public  censure ;  he  seems  bowed  to  the  dust  by  it. ' '  La 
Mennais  at  this  time  professed  submission,  but  he  soon  broke 
out  into  open  disobedience  and  insolent  calumnies  against  the 
Holy  See.  Montalembert  in  his  beautiful  life  of  Lacordaire  has 
told  us  how  the  true  priest  and  lover  of  true  liberty  saved  him 
from  the  influence  of  the  fanatical  apostate. 

*  We  may  be  sure  that  iMontalembert  had  been  misrepresented  to 
the  Pope  by  some  of  his  own  countrymen. 
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Lacordaire. 

In  1834  Montalembert  travelled  in  Germany  partly  in  order 
to  avoid  conflicts  with  friends  at  home  and  partly  in  order  to 
visit  Marburg  (in  Hesse  Nassau)  the  home  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
whose  life  he  was  now  beginning  to  write.  There  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Lacordaire,  who  was  anxious  about  his  present  ten- 
dencies and  his  future  course.  Montalembert  has  described  La- 
cordaire's  affectionate  and  passionate  persuasions;  and  I  quote 
his  account  in  the  original,  as  most  of  the  readers  of  The  Lilies 
know  French,  which  is  not  a  foreign  nor  a  mere  "modern  lan- 
guage ' '  in  this  country : 

"Avec  le  vain  espoir  de  me  derober  aux  douleurs  et  aux 
orages  d'un  conflit  trop  cruel  je  m  etais  refugie  en  Allemagne, 
ou  j  'etais  poursuivi  par  les  appels  de  M.  de  la  Mennais.  .  .  .  Mais 
les  memes  courriers  qui  m 'apportaient  ces  lettres  empoisonees, 
m'en  apportaient  d'autres,  ou  le  vrai  pretre,  oil  le  veritable 
ami  retablissait  les  droits  de  la  verite  en  me  montrant  les  som- 
mets  toujours  accessibles  de  la  lumiere  et  de  la  paix.  II  vint 
meme  de  sa  personne  me  chercher  et  me  precher  aupres  du 
tombeau  de  sainte  Elizabeth.  Avant  comme  apres  ce  trop  court 
voyage,  il  revenait  sans  cesse  a  la  charge  avec  une  inepuisable 
energie,  avec  une  indomptable  perseverance  .  .  .  Parmi  les  ames 
sincerement  trompees  (par  M.  de  la  Mennais)  et  profondement 
troublees  pas  1'  empire  de  ce  fatal  genie,  il  y  en  avait  une  que 
Lacordaire  aimait  par-dessus  toutes  et  qui  s'obstinait,  apres 
toutes  les  autres,  dans  une  fidelite  desinteressee,  moins  peut-etre 
a  la  personne  de  I'apotre  dechu  qu'a  la  grande  idee  qui  semblait 
ensevelie  dans  so  chute  .  .  .  Je  viens  de  relire  ces  lettres,  apres 
tant  d'annees  ecoulces,  avec  une  emotion  que  nulle  parole  ne 
peut  rendre  .  .  ,  Je  n 'etais  pas  rebelle.  Je  n 'etais  qu 'hesitant 
et  trouble.  Pendant  que  je  resistais  opiniatj-ement  aux  pres- 
santes  sollicitatious  de  Lacordaire,  j'invoquais  aupres  de  M. 
de  la  Mennais  la  fidelite  de  mon  devouement,  le  plus  obstine 
de  tons  ceux  qu'il  avait  suscites,  pour  obtenir  de  lui  le 
patience  et  le  silence.  Mais  j'en  voulais  a  mon  ami  d 'avoir 
suivi  une  autre  voie,  plus  publique  et  plus  decisive.    Je  lui  re- 
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prochais  temerairement  I'oubli  apparent  des  aspirations  liber- 
ales  dont  le  souffle  nous  avait  tous  deux  enilammes.  Quand  je 
cedai  enfin,  ee  ne  fut  que  lentement,  comme  a  regret,  et  nou 
saus  avoir  navre  ce  eoeur  .genereux.  Ce  lutte  avait  trop  dure. 
J 'en  parle  avec  confusion,  avee  remolds,  car  je  ne  lui  rendis 
pas  aloirs  toute  la  justice  qu'il  meritait.  J'expie  cette  faute 
en  I'avouant,  et  je  fais  de  cet  aveoi  nn  hommage  a  la  grande 
ame  qui  a  maintemant  trouve  le  juge  qu'  elle  invoquait  avec 
une  si  legitime  confiance.  C'est  alors,  c'est  ainsi  que  j'ai  pu 
plonger,  dans  des  derniers  replis  de  cette  ame  un  regard  d'abord 
distrait  et  irrite,  mais  depuis  et  aujourd'hui  baigne  des  larmes 
d'une  reconnaissance  immortelle.  C'est  d'elle  que  j'ai  appris 
a  comprendre  et  a  venerer  le  seuil  pouvoir  devant  lequel  on 
grandit  en  s'lnclinant.  Captif  de  I'erreur  et  de  I'orgueil,  j'ai 
ete  rachete  par  celui  en  qui  m'apparut  alors  I'ideal  du  pretre, 
tel  qu'il  I'a  lui-meme  defini :  'Fort  comme  le  diamant,  et  plus 
tendre  qu'une  mere.'  " 

Marriajg-e. 

In  1836  he  published  his  Life  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary, 
the  preface  being  dated  on  May  1,  the  feast  of  the  translation  of 
her  relics.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  married  a  lady 
who  was  descended  from  St.  Elizabeth— Mile,  de  Merode,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Belgian  statesman,  Guy  de  Merode-Westerloo.  Her 
mother  was  Rosalie  de  Grammont,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de 
Grammont;  and  her  brother  Frederic  Francois  Xavier,  usually 
called  Xavier,  de  Merode  was  afterwards  a  Minister  of  Pope 
Pius  IX. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  the  novelist,  who  saw  a  good  deal  of  them 
in  Paris,  describes  her  as  "a  fine,  ample,  noble  Flamande, 
grande  dame  au  hout  des  angles,  ready  and  capable  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  world  of  which  there  might  be  need,  to  defend  a  cas- 
tle, or  light  a  fire,  or  nurse  the  sick,  but  helplessly  unable  to  do 
her  own  hair."  The  Count  was  "the  most  delightful,  benign, 
and  genial  of  men,"  with  "a  cream  of  graciousness  and  cor- 
diality about  him  which  smooths  one  down  all  over,  and  a  fine 
way  of  picking  one  up  as  on  some  polished  pair  of  tongs  and 
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holding  one  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  world  around,  'in  all  the 
bloom  of  one's  foolishness.'  "  His  English  was  "perfect  in  ac- 
cent and  idiom.  I  don't  remember  any  mistakes  of  his  except 
the  amusing  and  flattering  one  with  which  he  expressed  his 
surprise  when  we  first  met  to  find  me  'not  so  respectable'  as 
he  had  supposed." 

De  Lisle. 
The  first  volume  of  the  Life  of  St.  Elizabeth  was  translated 
into  English  by  Ambrose  Phillipps  de  Lisle,  who  also  translated 
Manzoni's  Vindication  of  Catholic  Morality  against  Sismondi. 
The  translation  is  in  excellent  style,  which  Montalembert  gener- 
ously declared  to  surpass  the  original  in  grace  and  spirit,  and 
was  beautifully  illustrated  by  artists  of  the  Overbeck  School. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  life-long  friendship  between  two 
zealous  Catholic  gentlemen  and  brothers  in  (moral)  arms. 
Montalembert  visited  him  in  the  Spring  of  1839,  and  they  went 
to  see  many  of  the  ruins  of  the  monasteries  of  Britain.  De 
Lisle 's  letters  to  Montalembert  have  not  been  published,  but  Mon- 
talembert's  part  of  the  correspondence,  which  is  written  in 
English,  is  given  in  the  Life  of  De  Lisle.  In  1841,  March  13, 
he  writes:  "My  Dear  Friend  and  Brother, — I  am  constantly 
under  the  weight  of  an  over-pressure  of  business  of  all  sorts.  .  .  . 
I  congratulate  you  and  your  sweet  Laura  on  the  birth  of  my 
Godson,  Reginald  Bernard,  who  must  be  a  big  boy  by  this 
time  and  perhaps  already  able  to  pronounce  my  name,  which 
will  be  a  famous  spelling-lesson  for  him  in  future.  I  hope  that 
the  other  charming  enfants  de  choeur  *  and  their  sister  are  quite 
well. .  .  Reginald  Lord  Lisle  and  his  generosity  to  the  Cistercians 
are  what  we  call  a  grand  souvenir  de  famUle,  which  you  have 
done  very  right  to  revive;  and  I  hope  you  will  give  me  more 
details  about  him  and  Garendon  (the  estate,  once  a  monastery) 
so  that  I  may  find  a  nook  for  him  in  the  history  of  St.  Bernard. 
.  .  .  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Augustus  Craven,  son  to  Lord 
Craven's  brother,  Keppel  Craven  ,  who  lives  mostly  at  Naples. 

*  De  Lisle's  sons  from  their  childhood  were  trained  as  altar  boys 
and  singers  in  his  chapel. 
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He  (the  son)  is  attache  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Brussels, 
has  married  a  daughter  of  Count  de  la  Ferronays,  a  dear  friend 
of  mine,  and  has  become  a  zealous,  pious  and  intelligent  Catholic. 
He  wrote  to  me  the  other  day  to  ask  some  details  about  you,  and 
why  you  were  not  in  parliament  ...  If  ever  you  meet  with  him 
go  up  to  him  as  to  an  old  friend;  let  me  be  the  link  between 
you;  he  is  a  charming  soul,  and  his  wife,  too." 

A  second  letter  in  December,  1842,  is  written  from  Madeira, 
where  the  delicacy  of  his  wife's  lungs  obliged  him  to  spend  the 
winter  and  the  next  year:  "I  have  brought  some  books  with 
me,  and  I  intend  to  work  as  hard  as  I  can  at  my  history  of 
St.  Bernard,  although  the  total  absence  of  any  sort  of  public 
or  private  library  and  of  every  stimulus  through  conversation 
or  emulation  must  naturally  damp  my  spirits  and  constantly 
arrest  my  pen.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  moral  and  intellectual 
destitution  of  this  place  .  .  .  My  dear  friend,  how  melancholy 
would  not  your  tender  and  Catholic  soul  feel  if  you  were  to 
see  what  a  state  of  decrepitude  these  unfortunate  people  have 
fallen  into,  owing  partly  to  the  stupid,  torpid  despotism  of  the 
old  regime,  and  partly  to  the  empty  and  brutal  pride  of  their 
new-fangled  liberalism.  The  Jesuits  and  Franciscans  have 
been  swept  away,  with  everything  poetical,  noble,  and  generous, 
and  there  remains  nothing  but  a  set  of  half -starved  wine-mer- 
chants who  look  upon  themselves  as  mightily  eclaires  because 
they  have  read  Voltaire  and  never  open  their  prayer-books. 
The  lower  orders  are  still  good  in  point  of  faith,  but  completely 
neglected. ' ' 

Youjig  England. 

De  Lisle,  who  had  grown  up  a  Whig  like  his  father,  was 
now  allied  with  Lord  John  Manners  (second  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  and  afterwards  Duke)  and  the  Young  England 
party.  Lord  John  was  a  nobleman  who  held  that  the  nobility 
included  such  classes  as  the  Cumberland  "Statesmen"  or  small 
owners  who  had  lived  on  their  own  farms  for  centuries,  and  the 
yeomen  of  the  South,  and  did  not  include  "Brummagem  coro- 
nets " ;  he  was  a  High   Churchman,   a  friend  of  Faber ;  was 
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friendly  to  the  Catholics,  and  always  generous  and  courteous 
to  the  Irish,  recognizing  the  nobility  of  their  character  and 
their  honesty  of  purpose  even  when  he  opposed  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union.  De  Lisle  is  the  Eustace  Lyle 
of  Disraeli's  Coningsby.  "You  see,"  said  Lord  Henry 
Sidney  (i.e.,  John  Manners),  "Lyle  will  not  ally  him- 
self with  anti-monarchists  and  democrats  and  infidels  and  sec- 
tarians; at  the  same  time  why  should  he  support  a  party 
who  pretend  to  oppose  these,  but  who  never  lose  an  opportunity 
of  insulting  his  religion  and  would  deprive  him,  if  possible, 
of  the  advantages  of  the  very  institutions  which  his  (Catholic) 
ancestors  assisted  in  establishing?" 

Montalembert  now  wrote  to  him:  "You  remember  I  used 
to  reproach  you  with  being  a  little  too  much  of  a  Whig,  while 
reading  The  Morning  Chronicle  in  your  father's  saloon  at 
Garendon  and  during  that  most  delightful  tour  of  ours  in  York- 
shire, I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  seem  quite  come  around  to  my 
view  of  the  close  and  natural  union  between  Catholicity  and  real 
Conservatism,  which  does  not  at  all  mean  Tory  corruption  nor 
the  low  servile  Monarchisme  (i.e.,  absolutism)  of  our  Contin- 
ental Catholics."  I  am,  of  course,  only  relating  opinions,  not 
advocating  them.  The  name  of  Tory  was  once  the  most  re- 
spectable party  name  in  British  politics.  Originally 
the  name  of  Irish  guerrillas,  it  had  become  a  Pro- 
testant nickname  for  Irish  Catholics,  then  for  all  Catholics,  then 
for  anyone  who  showed  any  spirit  of  justice  towards  them. 
It  was  given  to  the  English  Cavalier  party  by  Titus  Oates  when 
they  would  not  take  up  his  fable  of  a  Popish  Plot  as  the  Whigs 
dishonestly  did.  The  word  is  of  Gaelic  origin,  and  I  have  been 
told  that  it  means  "For  the  King,"  against  the  Ulster  Coven- 
anteers  who,  like  the  Cromwellians,  were  anti-Monarchists.  At 
all  events,  the  Young  England  party  called  themselves  Tories, 
and  repudiated  the  name  of  Conservative,  which  seemed  to 
mean  opposition  to  all  change,  improvement  and  true  reform 
as  well  as  to  progress  in  destruction;  and  Montalembert 's  use 
of  the  name  is  an  example  of  the  mistakes  which  any  man 
may  make  when  speaking  about  the  politics  of  another  country. 
1         (Continued  on  page  91.) 
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THE  LITTLE  FLOWER 

THERESA  OF  THE  CHILD  JESUS 

CANONIZED 

And  the  Successor  of  Columbanus  the  Blessed  Bishop  of  Bobbio 

ANTHONY  MARIA  GIANELLI. 

SOLEMNLY  BEATIFIED 

By  RT.  REV.  E.  A.  BURKE.  P.A. 

^5l  TREAJVTS  of  pious  pilgrims  continue  to^  pour  into  Rome, 
^^  in  eyer  increasing  volume.  Last  week  there  was  full 
three  score  of  pilgrimages,  great  and  small,  and,  in  des- 
tination, covering  the  whole  world.  Tn  the  Great  Basilicas, 
and  even  in  tlie  Minors,  is  the  continual  murmur  of  corpor- 
ate prayer,  ;and  the  humble  prostration  of  multitude  before  the 
Lord  of  Atonement  and  Pardon.  Parce,  Domine,  pare  populo— 
synthetizes  it  all  ,  .  .  and  they  go  away  comforted— healed — 
saved ! 

'Our  Most  Holy  Father  thie  Popie  is  in  conrt-imual  aiction,  M'ais»- 
ing,  praying,  exhorting,  receiving  and  blessing  his  children. 
No  longer  the  spacious  chapels  of  the  Vatican  Palace  hold  all 
those  who  wish  to  assist  at  his  Mass.  And,  so,  an  innovation 
has  been  made.  For  the  first  time  since  70,  at  least,  he  comes 
down  to  St.  Peter's  once  a  week,  at  7  o'clock,  and  says  his 
Mass,  with  thousands  of  pilgrims  gathered  round.  The  initial 
Mass,  April  19th,  was  attended  by  Cardinals  and  Prelates,  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  the  Holy  Father  made  a  beautiful 
discourse  to  the  vast  attendance.  How  he  stands  all  this  strenu- 
ous exertion  is  a  marvel  to  most  people.  But  he  manages  to 
govern  the  Universal  Church  admirably ;  to  receive  hers  and  the 
representatives  of  all  other  governments,  and  distinguished 
visitors,  privately,  and  in  the  formal  way,  and  great  groups, 
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or  masses  of  pilgrims,  are  admitted  daily  to  his  presence,  to 
kiss  his  hand  and  hear  words  of  fatherly  advice  from  his  elo- 
quently pious  lips ! 

Then,  there  are  the  major  ceremonies,  to  be  carried  through. 
Never  were  ther©  so  mamy  of  them  before,  njoo*  were  they  car- 
piied  out  with  greater  splendor  and  impressiveniess.  There  is  a 
Beatification  every  Sunday,  now;  and  there  will  be  a  Solemn 
Canonization  of  five  saints,  amongst  them  the  Little  Flower  of 
Jesus.  In  the  matter  of  declaring  the  sanctity  of  her  sons,  the 
Church  proceeds  cautiously,  indeed.  There  are  no  snap  verdicts 
in  the  Court  of  the  Rites.  But,  despite  everything,  there  are 
many  saints.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  wondrous.  Just  as 
ofiieial  P^rtanee  is  giving  the  wK)«rld  the  obnoxious  examplie  of  re- 
actionary paganism,  the  Church  is  raising,  to  the  full  honors 
of  her  altars,  numbers  of  heroically  holy  Frenchmen.  The  great 
law  of  compensation  is  vindicating  itself.     God  always  wins ! 

Last  Sunday's  beatification  of  Venerable  Antonio  Maria 
Gianelli,  one-time  Bishop  of  Bobbio,  was  in  the  usual  form,  but 
none  the  less  touching  and  impressive  for  that.  As  we  said, 
there  are  always  great  numbers  of  saints  in  the  Church ;  sanc- 
tity is  one  of  her  essential  notes ;  but,  rarely,  and  at  long  inter- 
vals, are  certain  ones  of  them  elevated  by  her  to  the  general 
cult ;  and  that  only  after  a  searching  process,  and  the  verifica- 
tion of  unquestionable  miracles.  Not  all  the  Popes  have  been 
privileged  to  canonize.  Jubilee  years,  as  might  be  expected, 
have  been  more  prolific  than  others,  but  there  has  even  been 
Jubilees  without  canonizations.  This  year  and  this  Pontificate 
bid  fair  to  be  exceptionally  rich  in  the  formal  recognition  of 
Catholic  holiness. 

And  holiness,  too,  is  one  of  the  miost  attractive  characteris- 
tics of  the  Church  of  God,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  effi- 
cacious proofs  of  her  divinity,  the  very  springtime  of  a  thous- 
and sweet  odors,  that  smile,  and  sing  in  the  light  of  God's  love, 
uninterruptedly,  through  over  two  thousand  years  of  marvel- 
lous story,  carry  us  away  by  its  irresistible  attraction,  startling 
us  by  the  grandeur  of  its  heroism,  infinite  variety  in  infinite 
unity,  the  unity  of  that  Faith  which  is  the  begiimin'g  of  the 
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way  of  salvation,  and  the  great  inexhaustible  font  of  the  light, 
giranldeur  land  goodmess,  which  for  millennia  'have  consitituted 
the  Catholic  miracle.  Beautiful  indeed  is  the  virtue  of  sanctity 
opening  up,  in  most  out-of-the-way  places,  and  in  the  profound- 
est  solitudes;  and,  like  the  flower  of  the  desert,  exhaling  its 
sweet  perfumes  in  the  eternal  presence  of  God! 

Blessed  Anthony  Mary  Gianelli  was  declared  Venerable  by 
Pope  Leo  XIII.,  in  1896,  just  50  years  after  his  death ;  ever 
since  his  presence  has  been  before  the  Congregation  of  Rites; 
and  now  Pope  Pius  XI.  sanctions  his  solemn  beatification. 
Blessed  Anthony  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  favored  mem- 
bers of  our  race  endowed  with  grace  and  charm  from  his  earl- 
iest infancy.  He  was  born  at  Cerreta,  on  Easter  Day,  1789  ;  and, 
on  the  following  Sunday,  baptized,  receiving  the  name  of  An- 
thony, to  which  was  added  Mary,  by  his  pious  parents,  out  of 
devotion  to  the  Madonna.  From  his  earliest  intelligence  he 
evinced  the  greatest  relish  for  the  common  practices  of  piety. 
He  was  always  reverent  and  docile  towards  his  progenitors,  and 
of  such  equipoise  and  serenity  of  mind,  that  all  had  to  admire 
and  love  him.  He  went  to  school  early,  to  his  good  pastor  and 
was  fascinated  with,  hd'si  studies  from  the  s.ta!rt,  on'Ty  relinquish- 
ing them  when  obliged,  to  assist  his  parents,  poor  farmers,  in 
the  fields,  where  he  even  began  to  instruct  his  associates  in  the 
Catechism,  and  the  exercises  of  piety.  A  good  lady's  gener- 
osity enabled  him  to  go  to  the  Seminary  of  Genoa,  to  prose- 
cute his  studies.  In  1812  he  was  priested  there,  and  assigned 
for  a  year  to  a  parish ;  then  he  was  called  to  profess  Rhetoric, 
in  Carcare,  and  shortly  afterwards  brought  back  to  the  Metro- 
politan City,  to  discharge  like  duties,  during  a  term  of  over 
ten  years. 

His  disciples  say  that  Father  Gianelli 's  class  was  one  great 
moral  lesson,  for  he  never  once  allowed  the  opportunity  to  pass 
without  inculcating  love  of  letters  and  love  of  God.  When  not 
teax?hing,  he  was  preiachinig.  giving  missions,  presiding  at  spirit- 
ual lexercioes,  directing  religious,  forming  sodalities,  or  hearilig 
■conifessionis.  The  people  oalled  him  ''the  holy  missioner. "  Like 
St.  Alfonso  he  seems  to  have  vowed  never  to  lose  an  instant 
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of  time.  He  had  a  great  predeliction  for  giving  missions,  and 
preached  over  fifty  of  them,  twenty  days  long,  in  the  ten  years 
he  was  Arehpriest  of  Chiavare.  He  was  an  affecting  preacher, 
often  interrupting  his  discourse  to  relieve  his  emotions, — a 
condition  generally  communicated  to  his  auditors,  who  openly, 
and  with  tears,  bemoaned  their  sins  and  delinquencies.  The 
fame  of  his  sanctity  brought  great  numbers  to  his  pulpit,  often 
as  many  as  twenty-five  neighboring  parishes  combining  in  his 
mission ;  and  then,  he  relinquished  the  church  to  preach  in  the 
open.  When  tempests  or  rainstorms  arose,  to  frighten  or  molest 
'his  heareiTS,  he  boldly  commanded  the  elements  and  the  ele- 
ments obeyed  the  holy  servant  of  their  Lord  and  Master.  When 
preaching  he  disciplined  himself  more  severely  than  ever.  He 
was  never  known  to  go  out  for  air  or  exercise,  and  when  admon- 
ished that  this  sort  of  application  could  not  endure,  he  always 
assured  his  friendly  remonstrator  that  he  got  his  recreation  in 
giving  missions. 

Whilst  Arehpriest,  he  neglected  no  means  of  sanctifying 
the  people  of  Chiavari,  or  of  helping  them  materially,  either. 
He  gave  everything  to  the  poor,  and  often  had  nothing  to  eat 
himself.  He  founded  the  Congregation  of  the  Missions,  and  of 
the  Oblates  of  St.  Alphonsus,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  mis- 
sions, and  teaching,  in  the  seminaries,  both  of  which,  after  his 
demise,  and  in  the  sad  circumstances  of  the  times,  disappeared. 
He  founded  the  Congregation  of  the  Daughters  of  Mary,  which 
was  afterwards  approved  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  is  to-day 
diffused  throughout  the  world,  especially  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

In  1838  Gregory  XVI.  made  him  Bishop  of  Bobbio.  He 
did  all  he  could  to  escape  the  responsibility,  but  when  shov^n 
it  was  for  the  love  of  God,  he  accepted  consecration,  and  for 
14  years  administered  the  sadly-n^lected  Diocese  in  such  a 
perfect  manner  as  to  have  it  still  freely  acknowledge  its  obli- 
gations to  him.  He  was  a  great  student  and  follower  of  St. 
Alphonsus,  and  defended  his  system  of  moral  theology  against 
the  unthinkable  Jansenistsi,  even  to  the  loss,  and  perversion,  of 
former  college  friends.    He  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  at 
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least  one  of  the  chiefs  of  those  opponents  into  the  Church, 
and  of  restoring  to  him  his  abandoned  priesthood.  He  cele- 
brated two  synods  which  had  much  authority  especially  in  Italy 
and  Germany.  His  devotion  to  St.  Columbanus,  the  great  Irish 
rn'omk  wh'o  founded  the  Monasteiry  of  Bobbiio,  as  well  as  re- 
formed the  Monastic  life  of  Western  Europe;  and  wrote  his 
life.  It  was  he  who  verified  Columbanus'  remains  and  spread 
his  cult,  having  great  religious  fetes  organized  in  his  honor, 
all  of  which  were  approved  by  wondrous  miracles  and  cures. 
Worn  out  in  God's  service,  he  departed  this  life  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  1846.  Since  then  his  memory  has  been 
in  perpetual  benediction,  and  great  miracles  have  attested  to 
his  personal  sanctity. 

At  10  o'clock  Sunday,  then,  the  Cardinals  composing  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites,  assembled  in  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter's,  occupying  the  posts  assigned  them,  on  the  Gospel  side 
of  the  Cathedral.  Behind  were  ranged  the  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
Prelates  and  Consulters  of  the  Congregation.  Cardinal  Merry 
del  Val,  Archpriest  of  the  Basilica,  and  his  Chapter,  sat  in  pro- 
minent places  in  the  centre.  The  tribunes  teemed  with  notables, 
amongst  them  the  Holy  Bishop 's  relatives.  The  apse  was  grand- 
ly draped,  and  all  the  available  spaces  filled  with  pilgrims  and 
people.  The  Rite  of  Beatification  was  initiated  by  the  Postu- 
lator  of  the  Cause,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Congregation,  ap- 
proaching its  Cardinal  Prefect,  Vice,  and  delivering  him  the 
Brief  of  Beatification  in  a  short  Latin  address  on  the  merits 
of  the  Venerable  Bishop  of  Bobbio,  which  concluded  with  a  peti- 
tion of  leave  to  publish  the  Brief.  To  this  the  Cardinal  Prefect 
graciously  assented,  but  sent  them  first  to  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
priest  of  the  Basilica,  for  permission  to  publish  it  here  and  now, 
he  having  also  assented  with  all  his  Chapter,  the  Secretary 
mounted  a  little  platform,  and  read  the  Brief,  in  which,  after 
praising  the  Venerable  Gianelli,  the  Holy  Father  ordered  him 
to  be  inscribed  amongst  the  Blessed.  This  order  heard,  the 
bells  of  the  Basilica  break  into  a  glad  peal,  and  are  joined 
in  their  ecstacy  by  those  of  all  the  churches,  whilst  the  Canons 
of  Castle  St.  Angelo  burst  forth  with  the  salute  royal!     The 
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"Gloria,"  or  picture  of  the  Blessed  on  the  altar  and 
hjs  relics  thene  are  now  unveiled,  and  the  Sistine  C'htoir 
puts  up  the  Te  Deum,  entoned  bj'^  the  present  Bishop  of  Bobbio. 
He  then  incenses  the  relics  and  afterwards  vests  for  the  Ponti- 
fical Mass,  the  first  authoritative  one  of  the  new  Blessed  to  be 
said.  Another  picture  of  the  Holy  Bishop  has  already  been 
uncovered,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Basilica.  When  the  Ponti- 
fical is  completed,  the  Postulator  approaches  the  Cardinals  and 
Dignatories,  and  gives  to  each  of  them  prints  of  ttie  Blessed 
Bishop's  Gloria,  representations  of  his  miracles,  and  a  neatly 
printed  resume  of  his  life.    This  done,  all  departed  rejoicing. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Holy  Father,  attended  by  his  Court, 
descended  to  St.  Peter's  to  venerate  the  new  Blessed.  The  apse 
is  lighted  and  decorated,  as  before.  The  Cardinals  and  Digna- 
tories  are  all  present.  The  Holy  Father  knelt  some  time  in 
prayer,  before  the  altar  with  the  relics,  and  then,  assisted  at 
the  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  given  there.  This 
finished,  the  Postulator  offered  him  a  precious  relic,  copy  of 
the  Glory,  painted  on  silk,  and  embroidered  in  gold,  a  richly 
bound  "Life,"  and  a  bouquet  of  artificial  fiowers  to  symbolize 
the  gratitude  of  the  faithful  for  permitting  the  Beatification. 
He  added  also  a  few  well-placed  words  of  emphasis.  The  Pope 
afterwards  returned  to  the  Vatican  in  the  retinue  as  he  came. 

A  Triduum  in  honor  of  the  new  Blessed  is  now  in  progress, 
at  which  Solemn  Pontificals  will  be  celebrated  daily.  The  Ro- 
mans like  these  feasts  and  are  flocking  to  them  and  fervently 
asking  Blessed  Anthony  Mary's  intercession.  Next  Sunday 
another  holy  Bishop  will  be  beatified,  in  the  same  way,  the 
Bishop  of  Marcerata,  Vincent  Mary  Strambi,  And  so,  the  bless- 
ed work  goes  on!  This  new  Blessed  Anthony  is  one  of  the 
Church's  heroes,  who  will  be  especially  dear  to  Irish  hearts,  on 
account  of  great  Columbanus ;  and  they  will  not  forget  to  pray 
that  he  may  soon  be  granted  full  saintship,  and  put  on  the 
altars  of  the  Universal  Church.  God  be  praised  forever  in  His 
saints ! 
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The  Little  Flower  Glorified  Forever! 

The  Little  Flower  is  Glorified  forever.  What  a  flurry  she 
did  occasion  in  the  doing  of  it  too !  An  Irish  Protonotary  sat 
beside  me  at  the  ceremony.  He  declared  her  to  be  the  "most 
popular  saint  of  modern  times."  I  don't  know  about  the 
term's  suitability, — but  there  is  surely  something  in  it.  No 
other  saint  has  come  to  the  altars  so  speedily;  and  at  the  whole 
Avorld's  demand.  The  gentle  little  Lesieux  maiden  captivated 
in  a  totally  different  way  from  Jean  d'Arc.  There  was  no 
blood  in  her  life, — and  she  wias  striving  in  a  different  way  from 
ever  Francis  and  Clare  to  incorporate  herself  with  Christ's 
love,  t«nderest  love,  the  little  familiar  duties  and  real  joys 
of  life,  engaged  her.  She  got  whatever  she  Wianted,  for  she 
asked  as  a  child,  from  a  Child,  who  could  give  her  all;  and 
she  wanted  nothing  for  herself.  Her  father  used  to  tell  the 
story  of  her  desire  to  enter  the  Carmelites,  but  being  so  smill 
and  young,  she  pulled  up  her  hair  high  on  her  head,  so  the 
Bishop  might  find  her  taller ;  and  by  the  same  token  she  would 
not  appear  sO'  young.  The  Bishop  laccepted  her  and  to-day 
bishops  from  all  the  world  over  are  here  to  receive  the  signal 
favors  of  their  new  saint,  "Teresa  of  the  Infant  Jesus."  Their 
sentiments  are  of  purest  love  for  her,  that  unalloyed  sort  of 
love  which  comes  Avith  the  sight  of  the  darling  Babe. 

"This  Little  Flower  is  making  an  awful  fuss,"  said  a  Car- 
dinal to  mo  the  day  before  yesterday,  who  had  a  burcU  of 
tickets  for  the  canonization,  M'hich  went  like  hot  cakes,  and 
even  be  could  not  get  more.  Only  30,000  tickets  were  to  be 
isisued;  50,000  must  have  got  in  somehow,  for  with  tho«e  court- 
less  numbers,  with  entry,  and  the  packed  portico,  wing5  and 
o.sles  andi  galleries,  there  was  fully  that  number.  But  fully 
230,000  wanted  to  get  in.  What  could  be  done?  Many  "big 
bugs,"  with  money  to  burn,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  see  the 
solemn  scene,  were  baffled  in  every  attempt  to  get  a  )as3. 
Even  the  poor  pilgrim,  with  his  standing  ticket,  wouldn't 
]>arter  it  for  a  five  hundred  lire  note.     Teresa   gripped  all 
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hearts  land  filled  all  souls.  "This  is  the  biggest  miracle  in  her 
cause,"  declared  many  amazed  men. 

My,  such  a  sight !  They  got  up  at  five  o  'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing to  be  at  St.  Peter's  in  time.  The  streets  and  piazzas  are 
alive  with  people  even  then,  .all  struggling  for  conveniences. 
The  Pope  was  praying  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  7.  The  Cardin- 
als and  Court  assembling  at  8 ;  at  9.30,  all  being  in  their  places, 
the  Pontiff  appeared  through  the  improvised  sacristy,  every- 
body standing  to  receive  hira;  and  kneeling  at  the  priediea. 
He  entoned  the  Ave  Maris  Stella  and  then  the  procession  filed 
through  the  Scala  Regia  to  the  vestibule  of  St.  Peter's.  It  con- 
sisted of  these  elements,  and  took  half  an  hour  to  reach  the 
Basilica  proper: 

Two  Sergeants  of  the  Swiss  Guard. 

A  Pontifical  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

Procurators  of  the  Colleges. 

The  Apostolic  Preacher  and  Confessor. 

Procurators  General  of  the  Religious  Orders. 

Chair  Bearers. 

Jewelers  of  the  Sacred  Palaces  besides  the  Common  Pon- 
tifical Chamberlains  for  carrying  the  Tiarra. 

Secret  Chaplains  for  precious  mitres. 

Two  Pontifical  Couriers. 

Assistants  of  the  Chamber. 

Common  Chaplains. 

Secret  Clerks  of  honor  and  of  number. 

Consistorial  Advocates. 

Secret  and  Supernuminary  Chamberlains. 

Keepers  of  the  Parks. 

Voters  of  the  Signatura. 

Clerks  of  the  Chamber. 

Auditors  of  the  Rota,  and  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palaces, 
in  the  Dominican  habit. 

Secret  Chaplain  who  carries  the  Mitres  of  the  Mass. 

Dean  of  the  Voters  of  the  Signatura  who  is  censor-bearer. 

Auditor  of  Rota,  Sub-deacon  Apostolic,  in  tunacella,  carry, 
ing  Papal  Cross  and  two  prelates  of  the  Signatura  acolytes. 
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Two  Ushers  of  the  Red  Rod,  keepers  of  the  Papal  Cross. 

Auditors  of  Rota  acting  Subdeacon  of  Latin  Rite,  between 
two  Deacons  of  the  Greek  Rite. 

The  Penitentiary  of  the  Vatican  Palace,  preceded  by  two 
elerks,  carrying  the  Flowering  Rod. 

Mitred  Abbot  and  Commanders  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 

Archbishops  and  Bishops,  not  assisting  at  the  Throne. 

Archbishops  and  Bishops  assisting  at  the  Pontifical  Throne. 

Patriarchs. 

Two  mace  bearers  and  Pontifieial  Couriers  carrying  silver 
maces. 

Cardinal  Deacons  in  Dalmatics  and  mitre,  with  purple-robed 
attendants. 

Cardinal  Priests  in  chasubles,  with  attendants. 

Cardinal  Bishops  in  copes,  with  attendants. 

Vice-Chamberlain  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  with  Prince 
Assistant  at  Throne,  on  left. 

Chief  Herald,  directing  the  movements  of  the  Sedia  Ges- 
tatoria. 

Grand  Esquire. 

Two  Protonotaries  holding  the  Falda. 

Two  Masters  of  Ceremonies. 

Two  Assistant  Cardinal  Deacons. 

The  Sovereign  Pontiff,  in  mantle  and  mitre,  borne  by  eight 
chair-bearers. 

Around  the  Pope,  Commanding  Officers  of  Swiss  Guards, 
and  Noble  Guard,  and  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Pala- 
tine Guard. 

Two   Secret   Chamberlains,   bearing  ostrich  fans. 

The  Head  Bussalante,  or  Herald,  in  charge  of  the  couriers. 

Deacon  of  the  Rota,  carrying  the  Pope 's  Mitre  in  function. 

Two  Secret  Chamberlains,  holding  Falda  during  function. 

The  Pope's  Physician. 

The  Assistant  of  the  Chamber  and  Secret  denser. 

Auditor  of  Church  Treasures. 

Major  Domo. 
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College  of  Protonotaries. 

Regent  in  Chancery. 

Generals  of  Religious  Orders. 

Vatican  Chapter,  headed  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Merry 
del  Val,  Archpriest,  and  constituting  a  file,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Basilica,  for  the  reception  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 

Just  outside  the  Sistine  Chapel  the  Pope  entered  the  Sedes 
Gestatoria ;  the  choir  sang  the  hymns,  and  the  immediate  re- 
cited the  psalms  provided  for  the  occasion,  all  through  the 
Vatican.  When  the  Pope  appeared  in  the  vestibule  of  St. 
Peter's,  which  was  thronged  with  people,  there  was  much 
hand-clapping  and  applause.  The  band  struck  up  the  Papal 
March,  and  the  great  packed  edifice  broke  into  cheers,  and 
awivas  as  he  entered.  It  was  like  the  great  murmur  of  an 
ocean,  pierced  by  the  joy-notes  of  silver  trumpets.  As  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  humanity,  and  enthusiastic  humanity  at 
that,  greeted  with  fullest  love  their  great  White  Shepherd. 
The  new  Virgin's  Banner  was  a  signal  for  applause  where- 
ever  it  appeared. 

Arrived  at  the  Cathedra  Throne,  the  Canonization  cere- 
monies were  initiated  at  once.  The  Cardinal  Prosecutor  and 
Consistorial  Advocate  with  a  Master  of  Ceremonies  appeared 
before  the  Throne,  and  in  Latin  speech,  earnestly  asked  that 
the  Blessed  Theresa  be  now  glorified.  The  Secretary  of  Briefs, 
a  Protonotary,  answered  for  the  Holy  Father,  declaring  that 
He  was  much  edified  at  the  virtues  and  miracles,  of  Blessed 
Theresa,  but  wanted  more  light  from  Heaven,  in  such  import- 
ant affairs.  All  assented,  and  the  Litany  of  the  Saints  was 
chanted,  on  bended  knees.  When  this  was  done,  the  Holy 
Father  rose  and  chanted  the  Orison.  The  Cardinal  Procura- 
tor approached  the  Throne  again,  and  asked  for  the  canoniza- 
tion "more  instantly."  The  Protonotary  replied  that  the 
Holy  Father  being  impressed,  desired  the  special  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Cardinal  Deacon  cried  out, 
"Orate,"  and  all  knelt  for  the  Miserere;  which,  when  complet- 
ed, the  Subdeacon  sang  "Levate,"  and  the  Holy  Father  then 
intoned  the  Veni   Creator   Spiritus.     This  hymn   ended,   the 
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Cardinial  Procurator  insisted  a  third  time,  "most  earn«atly" 
on  the  canonization.  The  Protonotary  responded  that  the 
Holy  Father  was  convinced  that  it  was  the  pleasure  of  God 
to  canonize  the  Blessed  Theresa;  and,  therefore,  seated  in  his 
Cathedra,  in  the  capacity  of  Doctor  of  the  Church,  and  its 
Infaillable  Head,  he  solemnly  uttered,  amidst  an  awful  silence, 
th€  solemn  wordis  of  canonization: 

"In  Honor  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  and  for  th« 
exaltation  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  spread  of  Christian  Reli- 
gion, by  the  Authority  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Holy 
Ajpostles  Peter  and  Paul  and  of  Ourselves,  given  after  mature 
deliberation,  and  having  repeatedly  implored  the  Divine  as- 
sistance with  the  favorable  advice  of  Our  Venerable  Brethren, 
Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  of  the  Patriarchs,  Arch- 
bishops, resident  in  Rome,  We  decree  that  the  Blessed  Theresa 
of  the  Infant  Jesus  is  a  Saint,  and  enroll  her  in  the  list  of  the 
Saints;  ordering  that  her  memory,  on  every  birth  anniversary, 
be  devoutly  celebrated,  by  the  Universal  Church  In  the  Name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and.  of  the  iHoly  Ghost.    Amen. 

As  if  by  magic,  there  was  a  mystic  applause,  and  clapping 
of  hands,  a  million  lights  flashed,  in  the  vaults  of  the  Basilica, 
and  myriad  chimes  and  canons  rolled  the  message  to  the 
world.  It  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  moment.  Many  were 
moved  to  tears  of  joy  and  exaltation,  as  they  looked  up  to 
the  glory  of  Heaven,  and  seemed  to  see  Theresa's  roses  descend 
upon  their  souls. 

Then  the  Consistorial  Advocate  rendered  due  thanks  to  the 
Holy  Father  for  his  beneficent  act,  and  begged  him  to  hurry 
the  Apostolic  Letters.  The  Pope  answered  with  these  simple 
words:  "We  decree."  At  this  the  Advocate  addressed  the 
Protonotorial  College,  urging  them  to  write  the  Acts 
of  Canonization.  The  First  Protonotary  answered:  "We 
s>haM.  write  them,"  and,  tunnling  to  the  Secret  Cham- 
berlains, he  added:  "You  are  witnesses."  At  this 
the  Holy  Father  arose  from  the  Chair  and  entoned 
the  Te  Deum  Laudamus;  and  that  vast  concourse  of 
cleries  and  laity  took  it  up,  in  the  benches,  in  the  palisades. 
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in  the  balconies  and  galleries,  and  sang  it  strenuously  to  the 
end.  The  first  oflftcial  prayer  to  the  new  Saint  was  now  said 
by  His  Holiness.  Then  the  Acting  Deacon  sang  the  Confiteor, 
adding  the  new  Saint's  name,  after  those  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  the  Pontiff  gave  the  blessing,- — the  Deacon  publishing  a 
Plenary  Indulgence.  That  finished  the  canonization  cere- 
mony! And  amidst  a  new  wave  of  subdued  applause,  which 
seemed  to  come  from  every  corner  of  the  Basilica,  from  the 
thousands  outside,  even  in  the  world,  the  Holy  Father  crossed 
the  Quadrata,  to  the  Throne  of  Tierce,  to  commence  prepara- 
tions for  the  Mass. 

The  lighting,  with  crystal  chandeliers  of  a  dozen  eleetric 
candles  each,  over  five  thousand  in  all,  and  artistieally  arrang- 
ed in  dome,  apse,  and  along  the  great  pillars,  made  the  Basilica 
look  like  Heaven.  Festoons  of  flowers  hung  from  every  pedes- 
tal; the  Glory  above  the  Cathedra,  the  banners  of  the  Saint, 
hung  proudly  forth,  to  meet  admiring  eyes.  That  picture  of 
color,  in  the  sanctuary,  in  the  tribune  of  kings  and  nobles, 
in  the  diplomatic  benches,  made  an  effect  that  was  indeed 
sublime. 

At  the  Throne  of  Tierce  whilst  the  psalms  were  being  sung, 
the  Holy  Father  assumed  a  portion  of  the  parament ;  and 
when  he  finished  the  prayer,  at  the  end^  completed  the  vest- 
ing and  approached  the  Altar,  for  the  Intribo.  All  the  Car- 
dinals, Bishops  and  Prelates,  six  hundred  strong,  said  it  with 
him.  After  the  incensing  of  the  Altar  he  returned  to  his  Cathe- 
dra, and  there  intoned  the  Gloria,,  in  excellent  voice  and  har- 
mony. The  Epistle  is  sung  in  Latin  and  Greek,  the  Gospel  in 
the  same  languages;  and  after  the  last,  or  Greek  one,  the  Holy 
Father  made  a  sublime  "oocasional  allocution." 

Just  before  the  offertory  tlie  canonization  gifts  were  prof- 
fered at  the  throne,  by  the  representatives  of  the  three  orders 
of  Cardinals.  The  venerable  Bishop  Vannutelli  offered  two 
huge  decorated  wax  candles  and  a  pair  of  doves,  Cardinal- 
Priest  Merry  del  Val  offered  two  loavea  of  bread  and  a  cage 
of  turtle  doves,  and  Cardinal  Deacon  Bisleti  offered  two  little 
barrels  of  vrine  and  a  cage  of  canaries. 
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This  done,  in  all  its  symbolism  and  beauty,  the  Pope  per- 
formed the  Lavabo  and  proceeded  to  the  altar  for  the  Mass, 
which  be  prosecuted  in  the  usual  form  of  Bishops,  up  to  the 
Agnus  Dei,  when,  after  the  first  prayer,  and  an  embrace  io 
the  Assistant  Cardinal  Bishop  and  Deacons,  and  a  profound 
reverence  to  the  Consecrated  Elements  on  the  altar,  be  return- 
ed with  clasped  hands  land  bowed  head(,  to  his  Cathedra- 
throne,  and,  with  his  court  stood  in  the  attitude  of  profoundest 
devotion. 

Now  comies  the  solem'n,  peculiar  and  touching  part  of  the 
Sacred  Function.  The  Acting  Deacon,  going  to  the  Altar, 
takes  the  paten  in  both  hands,  and  turning  partially  to  the 
people,  elevates  the  Host  on  it,  to  the  beight  of  the  eyes,  for 
adoration.  He  then  committed  it  to  the  sub-deacon,  on  bended 
knees,  his  hands  being  wrapped  in  the  "pectoral  linen."  The 
Subdeacon  comes  down  from  the  altar  now,  and,  traversing 
the  Quadrata,  or  choir,  proceeds  to  the  Papal  Throne.  The 
Pontiff  and  his  surroundings  kneel  to  adore  the  Sacrament, 
and  then  arise,  again.  The  Subdeacon  with  the  paten,  stands 
to  the  left  of  the  Throne.  Now  the  Cardinal  Deacon  at  the 
Altar  exposes  the  Chalice  to  the  people,  as  was  done  previous- 
ly, in  case  of  the  Host,  on  the  Paten.,  and  the  Oeremoniaire 
having  covered  it  with  the  pall,  it  is  carried  to  the  Throne  for 
adoration,  as  before.  The  subdeacon  with  the  paten  ap- 
proaches the  Pope,  and  the  Pontiff  having  read  the  Orations, 
Domine  Jesu  Christe  and  Preception  Corporis,  takes  the  Host 
in  his  left  band,  whilst  with  the  right  be  strikes  his  breast, 
saying,  Domine  Non  Sum  Dignus.  He  then  communicates 
with  half  the  Host,  saying,  Coirpus  Domini  Nostri,  etc.  The 
Master  of  Ceremonies  now  places  the  Aserisk  or  gold  cover, 
over  the  paten,  which  contains  the  Host  and  the  Subdeacon 
returns  wi,th  i1^,  to  his  iplace  on  the  left  of  the  Pontiff's  throne. 
The  Pope  says  Quid  Retribuam,  and  the  Cardinal  Deacon 
comes  with  the  chalice  and  gives  the  Fistula  to  the  Pope,  who 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  it,  and  through  it  partakes 
of  half  of  the  Precious  Blood.  The  Deacon  and  Subdeacon  re- 
ceive the  remainder  of  the  Host  from  the  Pontiff's  hands.  He 
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thenoi  gives  thieim  the  Kiss  of  Peace,  which  is  communioated  to 
th'C  whole  clierical  assemblage.  The  Minister  returns  to  the 
altar.  The  Assistant  Cardinal  Bishop  approaches  the  Pope,  on 
his  throne,  ^and  presents  a  smiall  chalice,  from^  which  he  takes 
thie  ablutions.  Them  the  Lavabo  is  made  again.  Meanwhile,  at 
the  Altar,  the  Deacon  consumes  a  portion  of  the  Precious 
Blood,  with  the  Fistula,  and  the  subdeacon^  the  remainder  out 
of  the  chalice  itself.  This  done,  and  the  Vessels  all  removed, 
the  Pope  comes  to  the  Altar  again  and  finishes  the  Mass.  After 
the  Ite  Missa  Est,  the  eross-bearer  stands  behind  the  Altar 
and  the  Pope  gives  hiisi  Pontifical  blessiug.  The  Cardinal 
Assistant  says :  * '  Is  it  an  Indulgence,  Holy  Father  ? ' '  and  the 
Pontiff  replies,  "Yes,  a  Plenary  one,"  The  formula  is  then 
read  and  t>he  Indulgence  published.  After  the  Gospel  the 
Pope  divests  himself  of  the  paramount  of  the  Mass,  and  takes 
his  place  on  the  Sedes  Qtestatoria,  robed  as  beforehand,  wear- 
ing the  tiiara.  After  advancing  a  stage^  the  chair  is  lowered 
in  the  Quadrata,  and  the  Cardinal  Arohpriest  of  tlie  Basilieia 
approachies  with  two  other  Canons,  and  offers  a  golden  em- 
broidered purse  with  coins  to  the  Holy  Father,  as  stipend 
pro  missa  bene-centata — for  a  well-sung  Mass.  Then,  the 
Sedes  is  elevated  again  on  thie  shoulders  of  the  carriers,  and 
amidst  continual  applause  from  the  multitude,  and  the  flare 
of  the  silver  trumpets,  the  Supreme  Pontiff  passes  down  the 
main  aisle  of  St.  Peter's,  through  the  erowded  pwrtico,  past 
Constantine's  statue,  up  the  Royal  Staircase  to  his  own  apart- 
ments, laocompanied  by  those  who  have  the  right  of  progress. 
The  whole  service  is  now  over;  it  is  one-forty  o'cloek  as  he 
attains  his  'apartment,  and  is  saluted  by  the  retiring  attend- 
ants. He  has  been  over  four  long  hours  in  most  exacting  func- 
tion. He  must  be  tired,  but  shows  none  of  it ;  is  ever  the  pa- 
tient, methodical,  all^ompetent  Pope — singing  in  splendid 
tone,  whieh  fills  the  great  Basilica,  speaking  distinctly  and 
piously  discourses  the  ritual  parts;  pontificating  serenely 
at  the  altar!  A  great  Po;pe,  a  many-sided  Pope,  a  strong, 
manly,  holy  Pope. 
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Of  course  there  were  miany  scenes  in  Sunday's  functions 
which  would-  make  articles  by  themsielves.  "It  was  the  grand- 
est of  religious  gestures.  I  said  to  ray  Irish  confrere:  "In  no 
age,  in  no  land,,  in  no  rite,  was  ever  the  Great  Lord  Almighity 
worshipped  more  worthdly";  and  he  answered  me  back: 
"Certainly  not."  So,  the  "Little  Flower"  had  all  the  honors 
of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  heaven  and  earth  rejoiced  at  her 
honoring.    May  she  procure  for  us  all,  all  that  we  ask  of  her. 

The  illuminaition  at  night  was  a  most  magnificent  thing, 
seven  thousand  living  lights,  cast  golden  effulgence  over  the 
cross,  the  dome,  the  towersj,  the  facade,  and  collonades,  of 
the  greateist  Basalica  on  earth.  From  afar  it  looked  like  lines 
of  molten  gold;  nearer,  the  units  were  all  aflame,  and  lent  a 
mys;ticity  to'  the  scene,  which  held  the  observer  spellbound. 
And,  my,  the  crowds!  Neither  horses  nor  cars  were  allowed 
into  the  Borgo,  All  were  on  foot,  coming  from  Castle  Angelo, 
and  in  th|e  main  streets  of  the  Bor,go  it  was  one  solid  mass  of 
humanity.  A  Boston  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  at  my  side.  We 
could  gO'  with  the  erowd  till  we  reached  the  debouching  of 
the  street  into  the  piazza,  then  counter  crowds  coming  out,  met 
us.  Never  sueh  a  jam  was  seen  before.  We  had  to  fighit  every 
step  of  our  way.  And  we  did.  There  was  not  a  dry  stitch 
upon  us  when  the  freer  .aitmosphere  of  the  piazza  was  reached!, 
and  we  could  breathe  freely  again. 

The  cross  of  the  great  Obelisk  was  electrified  to  show  the 
contrast  with  the  Basilica's  lighting,  and  all  in  favor  of  the 
medieval  system.  Even  the  commonest  swaiin  about  was  volu- 
bly descanting  on  the  superiority  of  the  old  system  over  the 
new.  But  it  wals  a  tremendous  undertaking.  Seven  thous- 
and lanterns !  150,000  lire,  in  eost !  The  poor  ' '  Little  Flower" 
was  done  toi  glory^  grandly^  if  ever  saint  was.  May  she  pro- 
cure roses  for  all  concerned  and  dirop  them  down,  whenever 
we  require  strength  and  solace.  A  wondrous  latter-day  Saint, 
indeed,  in  what  she  did  in  her  short  life ;  in  what  she  had  done, 
sinee  her  recent  death;  in  all  the  world  at  her  feet  in  this 
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solem!!!  sanctifioation  of  Holy  Chiurch,   at   tbe  hands  of  the 
Supreme  Pontiff,  Pius  XI.,  this  sieventeenth  of  Mai,  1925 ! 

Laudate   Dominum   Omaiies   Grentes'; 
Laudiate  Eum  Omnes  Populi; 
Quoniiam  confirmata  est  supernos 

Miserdicordia  ejus; 
Et  veritais  Domini  manet  in  aetemum 

Laus  Deo! 


Caressed  by  God's  warm  sunlight, 

Refreshed  with  heav'nly  dew 
In   Carmel's  hidden   garden, 

A  Little  Flower  grew. 

But,  ere  its  snowy  petals 

Unfolded  Avide  and  sweet. 
The  Master  gently  plucked  it 

To  blossom  at  His  feet. 

It  had  an  humble  longing 

To  bloom  for  Him  alone. 
But  now  its  radiant  beauty 

To  all  the  world  is  known. 

0  Sainted  Little  Flower, 

To  me  God's  grace  impart, 

That  I  may  ever  cherish 

Thy  fragrance  in  my  heart. 

H.  L. 
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Oh  blessed  consunimation !  thus  to  feel 
In  death  no  touch  of  terror.     Tenderly 
As  shadows  from  the  evening  hills,  he  came 
In  garb  of  God 's  dear  Messenger  to  thee ! 

—Father  Tabb. 

A  veteran  of  the  cburch  militant  was  called  to  his  rest 
when  Rev.  Father  Edmund  F.  Murray,  C.S.B.,  died  in  Toronto 
on  May  4th  last.  For  more  than  fifty  years  he  had  served  in 
the  sacred  office  of  the  Priesthood  in  this  city  and  aided  in 
the  education  of  Catholic  youth  at  St.  Michael's  College.  He 
was  known  and  honored  for  his  saintly  character  and  high 
attainments  by  a  host  of  graduates  of  St.  Michael's  College 
in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States  and  by  his  confreres 
of  the  clergy.  He  was  beloved  for  his  personal  qualitiesi  of 
bearrt  amd  minid  by  the  laity  among  whom  he  worked  in  the 
parish:  of  St.  Basil. 

Father  Murray  was  spared  to  see  in  his  long  life  of  eighty- 
one  years  Toronto  grow  from  a  small  to  a  large  city  and  to 
witness  a  tremendous  expansion  of  the  Church  in  this  dio- 
cese, the  creation  of  many  parishes  and  the  erection  of  numer- 
ous churches.  He  was  born  in  the  neighborhood  of  Toronto 
some  six  years  before  Bishop  Count  de  Charbonnel  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  See  of  Toronto,  in  1850,  and  eight  years  before 
Mgr,  de  Charbonnel  brought  the  Basilian  Fathers  from  France 
to  Canada  to  found  St.  Michael's  College  and  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Basil.  One  gains  some  sense  of  the  long  retro- 
spect possible  to  Father  Murray  in  the  closdng  years  of  his 
oanaer  from  a  realizaition  thait  at  tbe  time  of  hits  'birth  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  Prime  Minister  of  England,  that  at  the  date 
of  Edlmuinid  Murray's  laidmisision  to-  St.  Micihiaiel 's  College 
the  Crimean  War  was  still  being  fought,  that  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  studies  on  the  day  of  the  Consiummation  of  the 
Canadian  Confederation,  1867,  and  that  within  the  span  of 
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his  life  seven  bishops  have  reigned  in  the  Diocese  of  Toronto. 

Father  Murray  entered  St.  Mkhael's  ColLege  in  the  fourth 
year  of  its  existence  and  in  his  latter  years  was  its  oldest  liv- 
ing graduate.  Indeed,  he  was  associated  with  the  college  and 
with  St.  Basil's  Church  throughout  his  youth  and  manhood, 
with  tihe  ex^ception  of  a  peiriod'  of  four  years,  irom  1910  to 
1914,  spent  at  Assumption  College,  Sandwich.  He  was  one  of 
a  group  of  five  young  men  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  the 
late  Bishop  Walsh  in  London  on  May  1st,  1872.  The  others 
of  the  group  were  Reverend  Fathers  Kennedy,  Morrow,  Ryan 
and  Brennan.  Rev.  Fathers  Ryan  and  Rev.  Father  Brennan, 
who  subsiequently  became  pasitk>r  of  St.  Basil's  Chureht,  were 
both  nephews  of  Rev.  Father  Jeremiah  Ryan,  formerly  of  Oak- 
ville.  Father  Jeremiah  Ryan  was  a  member  of  the  Oblate 
Order  of  priests  who  eame  to  this  continent  to  minister  to 
Irish  immigrants  stricken  by  a  fever  then  epidemic  in  New 
York.  When  his  duty  was  done.  Father  Jeremiah  Ryan  did 
not  return  to  Europe.  Instead,  he  came  to  Canada  and  made 
his  home  at  Oakville.  Thither  he  brought  his  two  nephews, 
who  were  educated  ait  St,  Michael's  College  and  found  their 
vocation  in  the  Church.  Father  Jeremiah  Ryan,  his  nephews, 
Father  Murray,  Father  Kennedy  and  Father  Morrow,  joined 
together  by  an  intimate  and  warm  friendship  during  their 
lives  and  at  the  close  of  their  earrthly  pilgrimage  they  were 
laid  close  together  in  the  same  plot  in  St.  Michael's  ceme- 
tery. 

Faither  Murray  brought  to  his  ministry  a  talent  for  music, 
and  he  made  his  art  truly  a  handmaiden  of  religion.  He  was 
ble(Ssed  with  a  finie  temor  voice  and  was  a  skilful  performer  on 
tihe  pianto  and  oirgatn.  As  long  ago  as  1866,  Father  Murray, 
then  a  young  student,  was  asked  by  Rev.  Father  Vincent, 
who  was  in  charge  at  St.  Basil's  Church,  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  organist  there.  Father  Murray,  writes  the  historian 
of  St.  Basil's  parish,  was  afterwards  heard  to  say  that  he 
thought  he  had  accomplished  a  great  feat  when  he  played 
Peter's  Mass,  a  favorite  in  those  days.  He  achieved  much 
greater  feats  as  a  musician  in  the  years  that  followed  at  St. 
Basil's.      "And  oft  with  holy  hymns  he  charmed  their  ears 
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with  music  more  melodious  (than  the  spheres."  Father  Murray 
was  the  organist  at  that  church  until  1891,  and  Rev.  Father 
Clialanard  w;as  director  of  the  choir.  In  1891  Father  Murray 
resigned  tlie  organ  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Moure  and  became  director  of 
fthe  choir,  a  position  that  he  held  for  some  fourteen  years. 
During  that  period  the  choir  inclnided  some  well-known  mem- 
bers, for  example,  Mr.  Hugh  T.  Kelly,  now  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  and  Hon.  Francis  Anglin,  now 
Cliief  Justice  of  Canada.  The  choir,  with  Father  Murray  as 
organist  and  as  a  director,  attained  a  high  place  among  the 
musical  organizations  of  the  city.  In  1887  Rev.  Father  Murray 
and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  arranged  the  music  for  St.  Basil's 
Hymn  Book,  compiled  by  Rev.  Father  Breiman,  assisi;ed  by  a 
committee  of  prominent  members  of  the  Church  with  the  ob- 
ject of  encouraging  congregational  singing.  Father  Murray 
received  abundant  tesitimony  to  the  value  of  his  services  in  the 
choir  in  1897,  when  he  celebrated  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  his  or- 
dination and  again  when  he  retired  from  the  post  of  director 
in  about  1905.  As  a  member  of^  the  teaching  s^aff  of  St. 
Michael's  College  he  imparted  instruction  in  music  to  the 
students  for  many  years. 

Father  Murray  was  for  some  time  Chaplain  of  the  Academy 
iSchool  of  iSt,  Joseph's  and  was  a  welcome  visitor  to  class- 
rooms or  chapel.  Of  late,  he  was  spiritual  director  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  of  the  College.  He  was  also  Chaplain  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  Orphanage  and  to  the  children  there,  it  has 
been  said,  *'hc  was  always  their  own  beloved  and  all-under- 
standing friend. ' '  Father  Murray  celebrated  his  Golden  Jubi- 
lee as  a  Priest  of  Gjod  in  May,  1922,  and  then  received  con- 
gratulations throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Canada 
and  in  the  United  States,  from  his  confreres  and  from  the 
members  of  the  congregation  among  whom  he  had  worked. 
iHe  had  completed  fifty-two  years  service  when  he  was  called 
from  the  scene  of  his  earthly  labors. 

Rev.  Father  Murray,  C.S.B.,  leaves  behind  him  in  many 
heart®  the  memory  of  a  devoted  priest  and  a  serene  and  kindly 
gentleman  whose  charity  was  bounded  only  by  the  opportunity 
for  its  exercise.  "W",  A.  Wallis. 
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(El)?  Epturn 

I  w^atched  her  salil  friom  the  •bar'bor  bar, 

My  ship,  at  dawn  of  diay. 
And  I  gazed  with  piride  on  her  sails  of  white, 
As  they  fluttered  like  wisnogS'  in  the  morning  lig'ht, 
And  I  cried:     "Now,  sail  away! 

Salil  far  away,  and  bring  to  me 

Treasures  of  gold  and  ivory, 

Samdialwood,  i£ind  perfumes  rare, 

Satins,  silks  and  jewels  fair, 
And  bring  me  back  from  the  golden  west<, 
The  gift  that  my  heart  would  like  the  best." 

But  my  bonny  ship  was  absent  long 

On  her  journey  oVr  the  sea. 
And  I  went  each  dlay  to  the  harbor  bar, 
And  ships  came  home  from  near  and  far, 
But  no  ship  came  to  me. 

Wild  wind®  arose,  and  seagulls  wailed, 
Seas  swept  high,  and  my  last  hopes  failed, 
She  was  frail  amd  small,  my  little  shi.p. 
And  lost,  I  said,  on  her  maiden  trip. 
And  I  went  each  day  to  t^he  sullen  shore. 
And  wept  for  the  ship  tlnat  would  eome  no  more. 

At  length,  one  day  when  the  setting  sun 

Sank  low  on  the  ocean's  breast, 
I  stood!  on  the  beae'h  in  the  fresh 'ning  gale. 
And  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  distant  sail 
Riding  high  on  the  bililows'  crest. 

I  paused  awhilie,  in  siekenioig  doubt, 
And  then  I  raised  a  ringing  shout, 
While  whisp'ring  windlsi  and  waters  laughed' 
With  me,  as  we  watohied  my  gallant  eraft, 
Sailing  proudly  home,  in  the  sunset's  fire, 
Amd  bringing  the  joys  of  my  heart's  desire. 

Amy  McEvoy. 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  MUSIC 

3y  Rt.  Rev.  Henky  G.  Graham.  BSD.,  Attxiliaby  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

AT  the  outset,  we  must  set  ourselves  to  realize  the  beauty 
and'  utility  of  -sacred  music  in  the  public  and  solemn  wor- 
ship of  the  Church,  and  to  regard  it  as  the  normal  and 
proper  accompaniment  of  the  Mass.  Up  till  now,  this  has  not 
been  easy  to  those  who  have  been  reared  in  a  country  where 
from  various  causes  liturgical  music  has  been  largely  unknown 
or  obscured.  People  cannot  appreciate  a  thing  they  have  no 
acquaintance  with,  and  in  the  case  of  many  people,  those  for 
example,  accustomed  all  their  lives  to  a  Low  Mass,  it  will  take 
a  long  time  before  th^y  enter  fully  into  the  mind  and  tradition 
of  the  Ohurch  as  to  the  function  of  music  in  her  solemn  of- 
fices. Nearly  every  one  is  aware  of  the  powerful  influence  that 
music,  the  oldest  perhaps  of  -all  the  arts,  has  exercised  on  hu- 
man life  m  all  ages  and  among  all  'peoples.  It  i's  not  so  often 
remembered  that  it  has  ever  been  the  inseparable  companion, 
or  rather  handmaid,  of  Religion.  We  need  only  recall  the  im- 
portant place  given  to  music  by  Divine  command  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Old  Testament. 

And  the  'Church  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Church  fo'unded 
by  o,ur  Divine  Lord,  did  not  disdain  the  power  and  influence 
of  music  to  move  men  to  worship  God  better.  In  the  same 
way  as  she  has  taken  hold  of  the  other  arts,  such  as  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  the  rest,  and  employed  them  in 
their  best  form  to  serve  her  hoily  ends;  so  from  the  earliest 
times  has  she  laid  the  art  of  music  under  tribute,  and  press- 
ed it  into  her  service,  and  sanctified  it  and  regulated  it  and 
even  created  and  elaborated  a  distinctive  music  of  her  own, 
which  we  shall  speak  of  in  a  moment.  And  why  does  she 
do  this?  For  the  same  object  that  she  does  everything;  to 
.give  glory  to  God  and  to  sanctify  souls.  ' 'Sacred  music,"  says 
the  Holy  Father,  "contributes  to  the  decorum  and  splendor  of 
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the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  and  since  its  principal  office  is  to 
clothe  with  suitable  melody  the  liturgical  text  proposed  for  the 
understanding  of  the  faithful,  its  proper  aim  is  to  add  greater 
efficacy  to  the  text,  in  order  that  through  it  the  faithful  may  be 
the  more  easily  moved  to  devotion  and  'better  disposed  for  the 
reception  of  the  fruits  of  igrace  belonging  to  the  celebration 
of  the  most  holy  mysteries." 

All  experience  confirms  the  truth  of  this  declaration.  How 
beautiful,  how  grand,  how  moving  is  High  Mass  when  pro- 
perly sung  at  the  Altair  ajid  in  the  choir — when  its  sublime 
prayers  and  praises,  enshrining  Catholic  dogma  and  extolling 
God's  greatness,  are  wafted  to  Heaven,  in  the  solemn  chant  of 
the  Church!  This  is  the  most  complete  expression  of  our 
homage  to  God,  for  as  has  been  said,  chanted  prayer  is  the 
grandest  prayer;  or  in  the  words  of  the  proverb  bis  orat  qui 
cantat,  "his  prayer  is  doubly  strong  who  prays  in  song." 
And  besides  that,  the  sacred  music  of  the  Mass,  which  has 
been  described  as  the  "expression  in  song  of  the  ideas  and  emo- 
tions of  the  Mass  as  the  prayer  of  all  the  people  united  in 
Christ,"  inspires  holy  thoughts  in  the  worshipper;  it  rouse- 
him  to  devotion;  it  lifts  him  out  of  and  beyond  himself,  and 
helps  the  weak  human  heart  to  rise  to  the  heights  of  the  su- 
pernatural. "O  my  God,"  exclaims  St.  Augustine,  after  His 
Baptism  at  Milan,  "what  tears  did  I  shed  over  the  hymns 
and  canticles  when  the  sweet  sound  of  the  music  of  thy  Church 
thrilled  my  soul !  As  the  music  flowed  into  my  ears  and  the 
truth  trickled  into  my  heart,  the  tide  of  devotion  swelled  high 
within  me  and  the  tears  ran  down,  and  there  was  gladness  in 
those  tears." 

The  Proper  Music. 

Now  in  the  solemn,  official,  corporate  worship  of  the 
Church  the  musie  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Sacred  Liturgy. 
And  so  the  music  of  the  Mass  is  not  an  accidental  embellish- 
ment, but  forms  along  with  the  words  of  the  Mass  one  com- 
plete whole.  It  is  simply  the  actual  text  of  the  Mass  rendered 
in  musical  form;  it  is  the  enunciation,  declamation,  interpre- 
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tation  in  song  of  the  words,  their  spirit  and  their  meaning. 
Prom  this  it  follows  that  the  Church  has  the  right  and  the  duty 
to  determine  what  kind  of  mnsie  shall  be  sung  in  the  Mass — 
and  how  it  should  he  sung.  This  she  has  always  done,  and  the 
necessary  qualities  she  has  clearly  defined. 

The  supreme  model  for  all  Church  music,  as  possessing 
these  qualities  in  the  highest  deigree  is,  of  course,  Plainsong, 
known  as  the  Gregorian  Chant,  after  the  name  of  its  founder, 
the  iglorious  Pontiff  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  more  than  1,300 
years  ago.  We  need  not  •d'well  on  the  incomparable  beatuty 
of  this,  the  Church's  own  music,  "the  chant  proper  to  the 
Roman  Church,"  as  Pope  Pius  X.  writes,  ''the  only  chant  she 
has  inherited  from  the  ancient  fathers,  which  she  has  jealously 
guarded  for  centuries  in  her  liturgical  codices,  which  she  dir- 
ectly proposes  to  the  faithful  as  her  own,  which  she  prescribes 
exclusively  for  some  parts  of  the  Liturgy,  and  which  the  most 
recent  studies  have  so  happily  restored  to  its  integrity  and 
purity. ' '  You  have  often  heard  Plainsong :  every  time  you 
heard  the  Celebrant  singing  the  Gloria  .and  the  Prayers  and 
the  Preface  and  the  Pater  Noster,  and  the  choir  responding 
at  sung  Mass;  every  time  you  assisted  at  a  solemn  Requiem 
sung  by  a  choir  of  clergy,  or  at  the  Holy  Week  services  pro- 
perly carried  out,  or  at  the  "Asperges"  before  Mass — on  these 
occasions  what  you  heard  was  Plainsong.  It  must  have  struck 
you  as  having  a  character  all  its  own,  unlike  any  other.  Noth- 
ing in  the  art  of  music  has  ever  been  created  so  perfectly 
adapted  as  the  Gregorian  Chant  to  the  end  in  view,  namely,  to 
be  at  once  the  vehicle  in  song  of  the  spiritual  mind  of  the 
Church  and  the  interpreter  of  her  prayer  and  adoration.  It 
stand®  alone,  without  a  rival.  So  simple,  yet  so  rich,  so  re- 
strained, yet  so  majestic,  so  spiritual  and  so  other-worldly, 
it  never  loses  its  charm  no  matter  how  often  it  is  heard.  Time 
haiS  no  pow^r  to  lessen  its  attractiveness. 

"Age  cannot  wither  .  .  .  nor  custom  stale 
(Its)  infinite  variety," 

It  affords  a  never-failing  pleasure  to  all  who  hear  it  or 
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take  part  in  it.    Like  the  Mass  itself,  the  oftener  it  is  heard  the 
more  sweet  audi  beautiful  and  satisfying  it  appears.     In  the 
words  of  a  devout  Benedictine,  "It  is  truly  the  voice  of  pray- 
er, the  prayer  of  the  Bride  who,  together  with  her  Heavenly 
Spouse,  and  under  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  lovingly  and 
always  unerringly  addresses  herself  to  the  Father."     ''The 
ancient  traditional  Grejgorian  Ohant  must  therefore  be  largely 
restored  to  the  function  of  public  worship,"  saysi  the  Papal 
Instruction.     Clergy  and   choirs   sliould   co-operate   in  intro- 
ducing it  wherever  possible.    It  will  take  time ;  it  will  require 
study;  it  will  call  for  patience;  it  will  doubtless  meet  with 
obstacles  of  various  kinds;  and  it  will  sound  strange  at  first 
like  the  sounds  of  a  new  language  we  do  not  understand.  But 
with  constant  repetition,  the  unfamiliarity  will  pass  away  and 
the  faithful  will  find  theniiselves  admitted  to  a  new  world  of 
beauty  in  the  Holy  Mass,  to  a  deeper  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  the  Sacrificial  Rite.     The  Gregorian  Chant  in  its 
now  restored  forms,  says  the  Pope,   "is  sweet,   soft,   easy  to 
learn,  and  of  a  beauty  so  fresh  and  full  of  surprisies  that  when- 
ever it  has  been  introduced  it  has  never  failed  to  excite  real 
enthusiasm  in  the  youthful  singers.    Now  when  delight  enters 
into  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  everything  is  done  with  greater 
alacrity  and  with  more  lasting  fruit."     And  the  labours  o>f 
clergy  and  singers  will  be  richly  rewarded  when  the  ancient 
Song  of  the  Ma'SS  is  heard  and  loved  again  in  their  chur<^hes — 
and  above  all  (a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished)  when 
the  faithful  themselves  join  in  the  singing  of  it  as  they  did  in 
old  times,  and  as  in  some  countries  they  do  now. 

But  whilst  the  ancient  traditional  Gregorian  Chant  reigns 
supreme  as  the  Church's  own  chant  and  as  the  m!odel  for  all 
other  sacred  music,  there  is  another  form  possessing  in  an  ex- 
cellent degree  the  necessary  qualities  of  liturgic^al  music, 
namely,  the  cla^ic  'polyphony,  especially  of  the  Roman  School, 
best  known  by  the  name  of  its  most  famous  composer,  Pales- 
trina.  This,  too,  Pope  Pius  X.  wished  to  be  largely  restored 
in  ecclesiastical  functions,  especially  in  certain  churches.  Nor 
does  he  forbid  even  modem  compositions  to  be  em'ployed,  but 
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only  under  careful  scrutiny  and  supervision,  and  provided  they 
conform  to  the  laws  igoverning  church  music. 

Forbidden  Music. 

Now  from  having  seen  what  music  is  authorized  or  permit- 
ted, and  why,  we  can  equally  see  what  is  forbidden.  In  gen- 
eral we  may  s'ay  all  niusic  is  forbidden  which  violates  the 
canons  of  liturgical  (propriety,  which  fails  in  any  way  to  har- 
monize with  the  words,  the  concepts,  the  emotions,  or  the  spirit 
of  the  Mass.  Hence  all  theatrical  and  operatic  music  is  utter- 
ly debarred,  such  as  was  at  one  time  so  popular  in  our 
churches  owin\g  to  a  bad  tradition,  and  is  now  fittingly  re- 
served for  the  concert  hall.  Anything  savouring  of  the  secu- 
lar or  profane,  the  siensuous  or  frivolous,  the  noisy  or  boister- 
ous, must  he  excluded.  For  in  the  first  place,  it  inevitably 
directs  attention  to  the  organ-loft  instead  of  the  Altar;  it  in- 
terferes with  the  devotioai  of  the  faithful;  it  puts  to  flight 
all  devout  recollection  of  the  Sacrificial  Act  and  heartfelt 
prayer ;  it  merely  tickles  the  ear  instead  of  touching  the  soul. 

Moreover,  such  compositions  invariably  offend  in  other 
ways,  asi  for  example  by  delaying  the  progress  of  the  Mass  and 
keeping  the  celebrant  waiting;  by  a  ■senseless  repetition  of 
words;  by  obtrusive  singing  of  solos,  specially  reprehensible 
when  sung  by  women,  but  which  in  all  cases  seem  to  invite 
criticism  or  admiration  of  individTial  singers,  and  give  the 
impression  of  a  "performance"  by  the  choir.  One  has  often 
marvelled'  at  the  patience  of  long-suffering  congregations.  All 
this  is  diametrically  apposed  to  the  modesty  and  dignity,  the 
reserve,  soulfulness,  and  devotion  which  characterizes  all  true 
liturgical  music.  The  faithful  do  not  go  to  Mass  to  listen  to  a 
"performance"  (for  that  they  can  go  elsewhere)  but  to  wor- 
ship God  and  pray,  and  the  music  of  the  Mass  is  intended  to 
assist  them  to  pray  and  worship  God  better.  Hence  any  com- 
positions for  the  Mass  which  have  any  of  the  above  vices 
should  be  banished  for  ever  from  the  House  of  God. 

Then  the  mierely  personal  element  which,  while  it  distracts 
the  faithful,  often  gives  rise  to  vain-glory  and  jealousy,  must 
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be  shunned.  Singers  should  remember  that  next  to  the  cele- 
brant and  officiating  clergy,  they  are  taking  a  chief  part  in 
the  Sacred  Liturgy,  and  so  should  keep  self  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  background;  whether  in  the  san>etuary  or  out  of  it,  they 
are  there  for  one  end,  to  help  to  direct  the  minds  of  the  faith- 
ful to  the  Awful  Sacrifice  which  is  taking  place,  and  not  to  any 
artistic  qualities  which  they  themselves  may  possess.  The 
organ,  too — the  only  instrument  not  requiring  special  permis- 
sion for  use  in  church — must  be  kept  under  d^ue  restraint.  Its 
function  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  singers.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  music  proper  to  the  Church  is  purely  vocal 
music,  and  she  does  not  really  need  any  other.  The  Papal 
Choir,  the  Sistine,  has  always  excluded  instrumental  music. 
Where  the  organ  accompanies,  it  should  merely  support  the 
chant  and  not  dominate  it;  and  its  playing  should  be,  like 
the  chant  of  the  Church,  simple  and  grave,  devotional  and 
objective;  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Pope  Pius  X.,  "the  sound 
of  the  organ  .  .  .  must  participate  in  all  the  qualities  proper 
to  sacred  music  as  above  enumerated. ' '  How  logical,  how  wise 
■and  holy  is  the  Church  in  her  prescriptions:  the  music  of  the 
Mass,  the  singers  and  their  singing,  the  organist  and  his  play- 
ing, must  all  imitate  the  Sacred  Liturgy  itself!  they  must  be 
like  it,  must  be  formed  and  moulded  upon  it,  must  be  in  har- 
mony with  its  character  and  partake  of  its  spirit.  This  is  why 
persons  who  are  not  Catholics,  no  matter  how  estimable  and 
proficient  they  may  be,  are  wholly  out  of  place  in  our  choir 
service;  for  it  is  only  those  who  have  the  faith  and  whose 
actions  are  inspired  by  it,  who  are  capable  and  worthy  of 
taking  such  a  place. 

Certain  Laws. 

Further,  there  are  ecclesiastical  laws  explicitly  laid  down 
in  regard  to  particular  points,  for  the  correct  musical  render- 
ing of  the  Liturgy.  As  you  are  aware,  there  are  in  the  Mass 
those  parts  that  are  called  the  "Common"  and  the  "Proper." 
The  "Common,"  whenever  it  occurs,  never  varies;  it  consists 
of  the  Kyrie,   Gloria,   Credo,  Sanetus  and  Agnus  Dei.     The 
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"Proper,"  that  is  the  Introit,  Gradual,  Oifertory,  and  Com- 
munion, varies  with  the  Mass  of  the  day.  In  High  Mass  or 
Missa  Cantata  the  wiiole  of  the  Common  and  of  the  Proper 
must  always  be  sung,  and  sung  in  their  entirety,  and  at  the 
proiper  time.  If  need  be,  the  Proper  may  be  sung  by  one  or 
two  of  the  choir  to  an  ordinary  Psalm  tune,  or  even  in  a 
'nw)notone.  It  is  forbidden  in  such  Masses  to  sing  anythirtg 
at  all  except  in  Latini;  but  it  is  permissible  to  sing  in  Latin 
a  motet  to  approved  words  after  the  Proper  Offertory  is  sung, 
provided  the  celebrant  is  not  thereby  detained;  and  also  a 
motet  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  after  the  Ben^dictus. 

The  liturgical  text  must  be  sung  as  it  is  in  the  Missal, 
"without  alteration  or  inversion  of  the  words,  without  undue 
repetition  or  breaking  up  of  syllables,  and  always  in  a  manner 
intelligible  to  the  faithful  who  listen."  "It  is  not  permitted 
to  have  the  chant  .preceded  by  long  preludes  or  to  interrupt 
it  with  intermezzo  pieces."  "It  is  not  lawful  to  keep  the 
priest  at  the  Altar  waiting  on  account  of  the  chant  or  the 
music  for  a  length  of  time  not  allowed  by  the  Liturgy"  (Motu 
Proprio).  To  sum  up  in  a  sentence:  the  integrity  of  the  Mass 
as  sung  demands  the  singing  of  the  right  words,  of  all  the 
rigli/t  words,  at  the  right  moment,  and  to  the  right  music. 

Sung  Mass — Congregation  Joining. 
It  is  the  mind  of  the  Church  that  at  least  the  principal 
Mass  on  Sunday  should  be  either  solemn  (that  is,  High)  Mass 
or,  where  that  is  not  possible,  suag  Mass  (Missa  Cantata, 
without  deacon  or  sub-deacon).  This  is  the  ordinary  and  pro- 
per form  for  the  celebration  of  the  public  official  Prayer  of  tlie 
Church.  For  reasons  which  are  not  difficult  to  account  for, 
people  in  this  country  for  the  most  part  have  come  to  regard 
sueh  celebration  as  a  grand  function  only  for  special  occasions, 
and  to  look  upon  Low  Mass*  a.^^  the  normal  thing — during 
which  they  engage  in  private  devotions  whilst  the  priest  offi- 
ciates at  the  Altar.  This  is  an  altogether  mistaken  view. 
Liturgically  considered,  Low  Mass  is  an  abbreviated  rite,  was 
for  long  in  the  history  of  the  Church  the  exeeption  and  not  the 
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rule,  and  is  wanting  in  the  solemnity  which  is  proper  and  be- 
caming  to  the  official  celebration  of  the  Sacred  Mysteries  when 
the  faithful  as  a  community  are  obliged  to  be  present. 

It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  desired  that  Mass  should  be 
sung  every  Sunday,  preceded  by  the  "Aspergea"  Of  course 
we  mu'St  have  Low  Masses  too ;  they  are  an  absolute  necessity 
with  us;  but  we  plead  at  least  for  the  Parochial  or  Community 
Mass  being  celebrated  with  as  much  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
Liturgy  as  possible.  Where  there  are  not  sufficient  clergy  for 
High  Mass,  there  ought  to  be  at  least  Missa  Cantata,  even 
although  involving  some  inconvenience.  God  forbid  that  any 
one  should  think  it  a  waste  of  time  or  of  labour  to  render 
worship  and  glory  to  the  Almighty  in  the  most  solemn  and 
splendid  way  we  can  in  the  Divine  Mysteries  of  our  holy  Reli- 
gion. He  is  entitled  to  that  for  His  own  sake — propter  mag- 
nam  gloriam  tuam — and  therefore  entitled  to  sufficient  time 
deliberately  set  apart  for  it.  With  the  proper  music,  and 
especially  with  the  Gregorian  Chant,  where  no  abuses  are  pos- 
sible, Mass  sung  wall  not  take  very  much  longer  than  Low 
Mass.  And.  what,  besides  giving  glory  to  God,  is  the  object  of 
all  this?  It  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Pius  X.,  "that  the  faith- 
ful may  again  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical 
offices  as  was  the  case  in  ancient  times."  "How  sad  is  this 
silence  among  'Christians,"  says  Dom  Gueranger,  "who  no 
longer  desire  to  breathe  forth  their  prayer  in  song,  not  realiz- 
ing that  chanted  prayer  is  the  grandest  prayer."  If  the  faith- 
ful provided  themselves  with  a  missal  for  the  Laity,  they  would 
realize  at  once  that  the  Mass  having  to  be  sung,  they  as  joint- 
offerers  with  the  celebrant,  ought  to  join  with  him  In  singing 
it.  The  whole  structure  of  the  Mass,  the  very  words  of  the 
Missal  teach  us  that  the  Mass  is  of  its  own  nature  a  common, 
corporate  act  of  worship,  and  so  should  be  taken  part  in  by 
all  the  congregation,  by  all  the  people  of  God  there  present, 
united  in  one  heart  and  mind  and  voice  in  the  one  Body  of  the 
Church.  This  practice  of  congregational  singing  was  general 
in  the  early  Church  and  the  music  was  of  the  simplest  texture 
to  facilitate  the  practice.    And  even  when  in  time  parts  of  the 
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nmsic  of  the  Mass,  such  as  the  Proper,  became  so  elaborate 
that  the  faithful  as  a  body  couM  no  longer  sing  them,  they  still 
continued  to  sing  the  Common  parts.  The  restoration  of  this 
ancient  practice  has  been  aoclaimed  by  recent  Popes,  and  the 
faithful  have  been  exhorted  not  to  give  up  that  which  belongs 
to  them  as  a  kind  of  Catholic  birthright. 

Accordingly,  nothing  would  give  igreater  pleasure  than  to 
hear  our  congregations  taking  their  rightful  and  accustomed 
part  in  the  song  of  the  Mass.  They  might  at  least  begin  by 
joining  with  the  choir  in  singing  the  responses  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  Prayers,  at  the  Preface,  the  Pater 
No'ster  and  the  like.  In  time,  and  with  some  instruction,  they 
would  also  gain  confidence  to  sing  the  Kyrie,  Gloria,  and 
other  Common  parts,  leaving  the  Proper  to  the  choir.  The 
practice  would  lead  them  to  feel  how  truly  they  were  one  with 
the  priest  at  the  Altar,  their  voices  alternating  with  his;  while 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  helping  to  unite  their  hearts  more 
intimately  to  the  great  Sacrifieial  Act  in  which  they  are 
participating. 

And  here,  we  should  like  to  point  out,  is  the  opportunity 
for  Catholic  women^  Whilst  they  are  naturally  inclined  to 
take  part  in  the  strictly  liturgical  choir.  That  is  a  privilege 
reserved  for  men  and  boys.  But,  as  we  have  indicated,  the 
body  of  the  faithful  have  a  duty  to  perform  in  respect  of  the 
Church's  music,  and  it  is  precisely  here  that  our  Catholic 
women  will  find  their  opportunity.  They  are  well  fitted  to  sing 
the  praises  of  God,  and  so  they  are  invited  to  do  so  from  the 
body  of  the  Church,  as  was  always  the  custom.  'In  this  way 
the  talents  God  has  given  them  will  be  put  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  whilst  using  them  they  will  be  helping  to  stimu- 
late themselves  and  others  with  sentiments  of  devotion. 

Choirs. 

Where  circumstances  do  not  allow  of  Mass  being  sung,  there 
is  of  course  no  objection  to  the  choir  or  the  congregation  or 
the  children  singing  hymns  or  prayers  either  in  English  or  in 
Latin  from  approved  books;  on  the  contrary,  such  singing, 
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if  well  ordered,  is  edifying  and  devotional.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
preferred  to,  or  considered  as  an  adequate  substitute  for, 
Mass  sung  which,  as  we  have  said,  always  remains  the  normal 
and  proper  thing.  Much  to  be  deprecated  is  the  singing  at 
Low  Mass  of  the  Common  parts,  so  as  to  give  thereby  the 
appearance  of  Solemn  Mass;  and  wholly  unlawful  is  the  mu- 
tilation even  of  those  Common  parts  by  singing  snatches  of  the 
Gloria,  or  half  the  Credo,  and  the  like.  If  a  choir  is  able  to  sing 
the  Common,  it  will  also  be  able  with  a  little  study  to  provide 
the  Proper;  in  which  case  we  have  the  Mass  in  its  complete 
and  perfect  form.  The  ideal  choir,  the  one  prescribed  by  the 
Church,  is  one  of  men  and  boys,  and  in  fairly  populous  Mis- 
sions, with  a  Catholic  school  attached,  such  a  choir  should 
not  be  impossible. 

But  whatever  kind  of  choir  it  may  be,  it  should  learn  to 
sing  the  music  of  the  Mass  in  Plainsong,  the  official,  funda- 
mental music  of  the  Church,  peculiarly  her  own  and  uniquely 
beautiful.  Let  them  be  taught  this  before  all  else ;  the  chil- 
dren should  be  tau,ght  it,  and  the  teachers  in  their  training, 
and  zealous  Catholics  with  musical  abilities  in  the  Missions. 
If  there  is  any  hope  of  a  restoration  of  congregational  singing 
of  the  Mass,  so  much  to  be  desired,  it  will  only  come  through 
the  simple  and  attractive  melodies  of  the  ancient  chant  of  the 
Church,  carefully  sung  and  constantly  repeated.  ''And  every- 
body must  take  for  certain, ' '  says  the  Pope,  ' '  that  an  ecclesias- 
tical function  loses  nothing  of  its  solemnity  when  it  is  accom- 
panied by  no  other  music  than  this." 
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^l^t  ^upp^  l^avpn 


We  have  heard  in  the  harps  of  the  morning 

When  the  breeze  croons  over  the  dews, 

A  sweeter  refrain  than  the  south  wind's  strain, 

A  tenderer  song  that  woos; 

'Tis  borne  o'er  the  daffodil's  banner, 

It  floats  in  the  frail  buttercup ; 

It  comes  everywhere  out  of  somewhere, 

We  know  not  from  whence  it  springs  up. 

It  serves  to  allay  every  trouble 
And  turn  every  ■sighing  to  song ; 
Each  worry  breaks  up  like  a  bubble 
To  the  whisk  of  the  wind  that 's  flung, 
And  the  heart  takes  again  a  new  courage, 
And  life  wears  a  calmer  aspect; 
The  charm  of  its  beautiful  message 
Gives  comfort  we  did  not  expect. 

Yes,  the  trees  are  all  laughing  around  us, 

The  birds  breathe  their  tenderest  tune, 

A  halo  of  sunshine  has  crowned  us 

And  life  is  one  beautiful  June 

When  the  dew  of  God's  grace,  rich,  unbounded, 

Is  allowed  gentle  sway  in  the  heart, 

And  sin,  like  a  chain  that  encumbered. 

Disdained,  is  left  broken  apart. 

Frederick  B.  Fenton. 
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EVOLUTION 

By  Rev.  K,  J.  McRae. 

IP  the  readers  will  consult  an  ordinary  dictionary  they  will 
learn  that  Evolution  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  evolvo, 

I  unroll  or  unfold.  And,  if  we  look  around  us,  at  this  time 
of  the  year  (towards  the  end  of  April),  we  may  find  evolution 
almost  everywhere.  Nature  is  gradually  unrolling  or  unfolding 
the  garmentvS  of  leaves  and  the  garlands  of  flowers  which  she 
prepared  last  Autumn,  and  stowed  away  in  tiny  lockers  called 
buds,  seeds,  or  bulbs,  to  take  the  place  of  those  destroyed  by  the 
mischievous  "Jack  Frost." 

But,  of  course,  in  order  to  have  such  evolution  there  must 
be  something  to  evolve  as  well  as  the  power  of  evolving,  and 
back  of  that  an  all-powerful  and  aJI-wise  Creator,  This  is  some- 
thing that  some  evolutionists  conveniently  or  ignorantly  forget. 

One  of  these  undertook  to  explain  to  me  his  idea  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  all  things  in  general  and  man  in  particular.  He  made 
a  dot  with  a  pencil  in  the  centre  of  a  piece  of  paper  and  called 
it  protoplasm.  From  this  he  drew  straight  lines  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel,  and,  choosing  one  of  them,  he  said,  "Now,  let  us 
suppose  that  this  is  our  line,  that  of  man,  and,"  pointing  to  the 
centre  of  this  line,  ' '  that  we  have  evolved  so  far. ' '  Then  I  asked 
him,  pointing  to  his  protoplasm,  "Where  or  how  did  you  get 
this  ?  "    "  There  you  have  me ! "  he  replied,  laughing. 

Another  story,  which  illustrates  this  inconsistency,  is  that 
told  of  a  negro  preacher  "Down  South,"  who  in  describing  the 
Creation  of  man,  said  "The  Lord  made  man  from  the  slime 
of  the  earth  and  set  him  up  against  a  fence  to  dry."  At  this 
point  he  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the  brethren,  who  wanted 
to  know,  "Who  made  the  fence?"  This  was  a  poser  for  the 
poor  okl  marl,  and  after  ^ratching  his  head  for  a  momenit^  h^e 
solemnly  cautioned  the  inquisitive  brother  with,  "you  must 
net  ask  questions  like  that  or  you  will  destroy  all  theology." 
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The  ease  is  similar  with  regard  to  our  modern  atheistic  and 
materialistic  evolutionists,  you  must  not  ask  any  such  questions 
or  you  will  destroy  all  their  theology,  philosophy,  or  finely-spun 
theories. 

When  God,  "In  the  beginning,"  "Moved  over  the  waters" 
(Gen.  i.,  1-2),  He  could  have  easily  infused  into  that  unformed 
mass  the  natural  laws  of  chemistry,  etc.,  and  through  their 
means  He  could  have  gradually  brought  about  the  evolution  of 
the  earth  until  it  was  fit  for  vegetative  and  animal  life,  as  seems 
in  accordance  with  the  record  in  Genesis  and  that  of  Geology ; 
but  when  we  come  to  the  vegetative  and  animal  kingdoms  we 
have  a  perfect  right  to  demand  sufficient  proof  for  the  claim 
that  they  are  simply  an  evolution  from  the  simplest  form  to 
the  highest,  and  that  this  ' '  Evolution  is  a  proved  fact.  This  is 
adequately  false.  One  may  hold  that  Evolution  is  the  most 
plausible  theory  yet  advanced  to  explain  the  gradation  of 
plant  and  animal  life  that  have  appeared  and  are  apparent 
upon  the  earth,  or  again  one  may  hold  that  the  gradations 
are  the  result  of  distinct  creational,  or  at  least  interventional 
acts  of  God.  The  gradations  are  there,  admittedly;  the  pro- 
cesses back  of  the  appearance  of  these  graduated  forms  of  life 
are  under  discussion. 

"However,  as  has  been  repeatedly  said,  one  cannot  either 
as  a  rational  man,  or  asi  a  Catholic,  lump  all  living  things  with- 
out distinction  and  say  of  them:  'They  have  evolved,'  or 
'  The  Church  has  no  stand  at  all  on  Evolution. '  Two  imperative 
distinctions  must  be  made  immediately  where  man  is  concerned. 
The  soul  of  man  cannot  and  could  not  evolve  from  an  animal, 
for  it  is  spiritual  and  comes  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God  into 
each  individual  body.  Hence  all  talk  of  'the  mind  in  the 
making'  is  worthless,  for  man's  mind  with  his  soul  comes  from 
God.  Again,  the  tribal  evolution  of  man  is  adequately  nega- 
tived by  the  data  of  Revelation,  which  on  God's  own  irrefutable 
authority  tells  us  that  the  present  human  race  began  with  one 
man  and  one  woman,  and  links  up  this  dogma  with  the  dogmas 
of  the  fall,  original  sin.  Redemption  and  the  founding  of  the 
Church.    Thus  it  is  certain  with  the  certainly  of  Revelation  that 
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many  male  and  female  animals  did  not  turn  into  many  male 
and  many  female  human  beings.  .  .  . 

"Let  the  evolutionists  continue  to  talk.  The  thyroid  gland 
was  pontifically  declared  a  vestigial  organ;  now  it  is  so  im- 
portant an  endocrine  that  verily  the  whole  man  may  be  're- 
adjusted' from  mal-adjustment  unto  proper  environmental  ad- 
justment, to  talk  in  Social  Service  language,  if  only  he  be  fed 
with  some  thyroidal  extract.  Aforetimes,  we  were  'scientifically* 
rated  as  so  many  stages  removed  from  the  ape  by  the  internal 
capacity  of  our  skulls,  and  now  Dr.  Arthur  S.  "Woodward  tells 
us  that  quantity  has  nothing  to  do  with  distance  from  our  mon- 
key-cousins, but  that  only  quality  of  brain-matter  counts;  and 
Sir  Arthur  Keith  is  quite  sure  that  man's  brain  is  decreasing, 
that  we  are  actually  and  physiologically  losing  our  wits ! 

"The  Java-man  or  Pithecanthropus  Erectus  is  always  swing- 
ing somewhere  in  the  branches  of  the  tree  and  we  are  told  that 
we  are  quite  out  of  touch  with  modern  scientific  thought  unless 
we  accept  this  ' skullpan-two-teeth  thigh-bone'  relic  of  a  long- 
lost  ancestor  midway  between  monkey  and  man.  Yet  despite 
these  creational  fiats  of  the  evolutionists,  we  find  the  very  latest 
book  on  the  subject,  Sollas'  'Ancient  Hunters'  (3rd  edition  re- 
vised, page  49),  making  this  damaging  admission:  'Some  re- 
gard Pithecanthropus  as  an  ape  with  human  characteristics; 
others  as  a  man  with  evident  simian  characteristics ;  others  again, 
and  in  particular  Dr.  Dubois  himself,  regard  it  as  a  connecting 
link,  standing  midway  between  man  and  the  higher  apes.  The 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  remains  are  those  of  a  mi- 
crocephalic idiot,  or  again  a  monster  begotten  of  human  and 
simian  parents !  And  so  the  merry  war  goes  on  while  our  non- 
scientists  declare  that  evolution  is  a  scientific  fact. 

"How  can  we  control  the  situation  and  prevent  these  doc- 
trines being  taught  to  our  boys  and  girls?  .  .  . 

' '  For  Catholics  the  answer  is  simple :  '  Send  your  boys  and 
girls  to  those  heavens  of  truth  where  God's  Revelation  is  still 
taught,  where  the  Fall  of  our  first  parents  and  subsequent  ori- 
ginal sin  in  all  of  us  are  held  as  facts,  where  the  Ten  Com- 
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mandments  are  explained  and  enforced  as  God's  law  and  not 
the  social  enforcement  of  age-long  tribal  customs  found  useful 
to  the  human  race  so  far,  but  rapidly  lapsing  into  '  inocuous  de- 
suetude' because  our  enlightened  civilization  has  learned  to 
sneer  at  the  lightnings  of  Sinai.  Send  them  to  schools  where 
they  will  be  fed  on  'the  corn  of  the  elect  and  wine  that  bringeth 
forth  virgins'  and  taught  to  look  not  at  monkeys  and  half- 
monkeys  and  pre-men  and  sub-men,  but  upon  the  Lord  and  His 
Blessed  Mother,  His  angels  and  the  galaxy  of  those  stalwart 
men  and  women,  their  ancestors  in  the  Church,  the  hosts  of 
God's  victorious  saints.  Send  them  where  there  is  the  'Com- 
munion of  Saints'  and  not  the  degrading  cousin-hood  with  qua- 
drupeds.' "  (Francis  P.  LeBuffe,  S.J.,  in  America,  April 
18,  1925,  pages  6-9). 

As  to  the  grown-ups,  it  may,  with  perfect  propriety,  be  asked 
"Why  is  it  that  twentieth-century  men,  or  rather  a  certain  co- 
terie of  the  homo  sapiens  type,  are  so  solemnly  solicitous  to  es- 
tablish bestial  ancestry?  I  do  not  see  how  it  enhances  human 
dignity  to  level  mankind  to  monkeydom.  Here  is  a  psychology 
that  has  not  yet  been  accounted  for.  Men  are  usually  anxious 
to  trace  their  descent  from  noble  and  illustrious  forbears  and  not 
a  few  aspire  to  royal  roots.  Normal  men  would  like  to  be  able 
to  say :  'I  am  the  son  of  a  king' ;  but  there  are  people  who  want 
to  be  able  to  say :  '  I  am  the  son  of  a  monkey. '  Normal  man  has 
always  said,  *I  am  the  image  of  God,'  but  here  are  men  who 
seek  to  say,  'I  am  the  image  of  a  monkey.'  Psychoanalysis, 
would,  no  doubt,  suggest  that  it  is  perhaps  an  inferior  complex 
rising  from  the  slimy  depths  of  the  subconscious,  but  psychoan- 
alysis has  enough  sins  of  its  own  to  account  for.  It  would  be 
an  easy  way  out,  but  it  isn't  true.  I  Avould  venture  to  explain 
it  as  a  descent  into  the  murkey  depths  not  of  the  subconscious 
which  does  not  exist,  but  of  an  animalism,  which  is  the  residue 
left  when  man  has  surrendered  the  higher  part  of  his  nature 
and  turned  from  that  'true  light,  which  enlighteneth  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world.'  Even  pagan  man  never  lost  the 
sense  of  human  dignity,  and  had  no  desire  to  be  one  with  the 
brute.    It  was  left  for  modern  man  to  seek  this  indignity.    He 
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digs  in  the  earth  to  find  his  brother  ape  and  gropes  among 
skulls  to  discover  the  evidence  of  his  own  shame,  and  on  the 
fanciful  foundation  of  a  heap  of  chance  bones,  whose  evidence  is 
the  glamor  of  a  wish  and  not  the  substance  of  a  fact,  he  would 
drag  humanity  down  to  the  level  of  the  brute  world"  (Conde 
B.  Fallen,  in  America,  April  18,  1925,  p.  6). 

In  another  place  (p.  5)  Mr.  Fallen  says  that  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  "Has  a  whole  series  of 
reconstructed  missing  links,  in  grim  array  under  its  sheltering 
roof,  reconstructed  according  to  its  own  ideas  of  what  missing 
links  hypothetically  ought  to  be,  although  they  never  have  been. ' ' 

To  those  who  desire  more  details  than  are  given  above  (or 
could  be  expected  in  the  space  at  my  disposal),  I  would  re- 
commend such  works  as  the  "Catholic  Encyclopedia";  which 
is  now  being  changed,  or  enlarged,  into  "The  Universal  Know- 
ledge ' ' ;  and  for  those  to  whom  this  large  Avork  is  not  available, 
I  would  heartily  recommend  such  smaller,  but  very  efficient, 
works  as  "The  Church  and  Science,"  and  "Facts  and  The- 
ories," by  Sir  Bertram  C.  A.  Windle,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  K.S.G.  (Catholic  Truth  Society,  69 
Southwark  Bridge  Road,  S.E.  1,  London,  England),  and  "God 
—Or  Gorilla,"  by  Alffred  Waterson  McCann  (The  Devin-Adair 
Co.,  New  York). 

Sir  Bertram  Windle  is  well  known  to  many  readers  as  Fro- 
fessor  of  Anthropology  for  University  (of  Toronto)  students,  as 
well  as  for  his  very  learned  and  justly  popular  course  of  lec- 
tures at  that  institution.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  his 
book,  "The  Church  and  Science,"  went  through  two  editions 
the  first  year  of  issue,  that  it  has  won  the  Gunning  Frize  of  the 
Royal  Victoria  Institute,  and  that  now  a  new  and  revised  edi- 
tion is  announced. 

The  subtitle,  "How  the  Monkey  Theory  of  Evolution  ex- 
poses its  own  Methods,  Refutes  its  own  Principles,  De- 
nies its  own  Inferences,  Disproves  its  own  Case,"  indicates  suf- 
ficiently the  line  of  argument  followed  by  Mr.  McCann,  in  his 
very  interesting  book,  and  the  many  good  illustrations  aid  very 
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much  in  bringing  home  to  us  the  lessons  of  the  text.  These 
illustrations  show  especially  the  points  of  difference  as  well  as 
those  of  agreement  of  apes,  or  the  industriously  ''Reconstruct- 
ed Missing  Links,"  with  men.  Many  evolutionists  very  con- 
veniently forget  or  ignore  the  differences  whilst  magnifying  the 
points  of  agreement. 
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HELLENIC  CULTURE 

By  Caeoline  D.  Swan. 

MAID  MARIAN.— Look  off  yonder,  Herr  Professor !  See 
the  lovely  beryl-green  of  those  waves,  shining  and 
swinging  off,  as  if  in  time  to  some  undertone  of  sear 
music,  to  break  in  white  foam  on  the  golden  sands  of  the 
coast.    What  an  exquisite  sequence  of  color ! 

The  Professor. — Yea,  verily.  I  wish  your  young  friend,  the 
painter,  were  here  also,  to  enjoy  it ! 

'^The  shining,  sensitive  silver  of  the  sea,"  as  one  poet  calls 
it,  you  will  also  recognize,  over  eastward.  The  ocean  has  an 
eternal  fascination,  through  all  its  moods  of  variant  unrest. 
It  images  our  own  souls  in  its  surface-play  and  equally  in  the 
tranquility  'below ;  in  its  liquid  music  of  tide  and  ripple  and  its 
booming  storm^ — thunders,  yet  no  less  in  its  divine  fathomless 
silences 

Maid  Marian. — Yes !  And  it  is  something  more  tban  fash- 
ion and  desire  for  change  that  brings  people,  year  after  year, 
to  the  seashore.  It  is  a  felt  need  of  the  soul, — for  these  people 
do  have  souls,  Herr  Professor !  You  need  not  smile,  as  though 
you  doubted  it." 

The  Professor. — I  have  faith  to  believe  even  that;  never 
think  of  me  as  a  skeptic  again,  ^^fiss  ]\Iarian  I  It  is  of  this  sea- 
quality  in  the  soul  that  beauty  is  born;  therefore  Aphrodite 
sprang  from  the  sea-foam.  The  Greeks  understood  this,  as 
they  knew  a  thousand  other  things,  supremely,  instinctively, 
as  the  bird  knows  its  path  through  the  air. 

Maid  Marian. — This  mairvellous  simplicity  of  Greek  culture 
an  its  fascination.  Its  myths  are  natural,  as  you  say.  Icarus 
flew  too  high  on  his  waxen  wings;  the  sun-heat  melted  them 
and  he  fell  inAo  the  sea.  If  you  were  trying  to  tell  a  child  the 
fate  of  over-ambition,  how  could  you  do  it  better?  And  it  is 
this  fund,  this  inexhaustible  fund,  of  fresh  thought,  in  won- 
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dTous  infinitude  of  form,  like  a  rich  tropical  vegetation,  that 
the  world  has  been  feeding-  on  ever  since.  In  sculpture  we 
cannot  supersede  the  Greek  fragments  thiat  have  come  down  to 
usi;  in  architecture  we  still  bow  tO'  the  rich  acanthus-curl,  in 
letters  sitill  follow  after  Homer,  Plato  and  Sophocles.  Indeed, 
if  its  freshness  were  not  thus  perennial,  it  must  have  died  long 
ago  at  the  hands  of  its  worshippers.  In  the  Renaissance  period 
everything  was  a  re-hash  of  it,  by  writers  who  had  no  force  of 
their  own  and  who  indited  sonnets  to  Phyllis  or  Chloe,  "en- 
riched with  classical  allusions." 

The  Professor. — Not  quite  so  fasti,  Miss  Marian.  Some 
things  defy  the  spoiler.  Dr.  'Hamilton  Mabie  calls  the  Odyssey 
the  greatest  antiseptic  book  in  all  literaiture.  "It  is  the  great 
book  of  out-of-doors,"  'he  deelares.  "There  is  nothing  big 
enough  to  cover  it  except  the  heavens  themselves;  and  noth- 
ing vast  enough  to  compare  with  it  except  the  rushing  of  the 
great  winds  and  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  .great  tides." 

The  power  of  beautiful  ideals  as  brought  out  in  the  Greek 
classics  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  It  is  an  eternal  educat- 
ing force,  a  field  for  inltellectual  labor  and  spiritual  enjoyment. 
Its  formative  influence  over  the  young  has  stood  the  test  of 


Maid  Marian.— Yet  we  find  a  strong  movement  against  it, 
in  our  day,  and  among  our  crude,  impatient,  money-loving  men 
— ^although,  thus  far,,  the  Commercial  College — rightly  so 
niamed — ^hais  not  driven  out  the  Oxfo-rd  type  of  learning.  It  is 
plutocracy  versus  Plato!  Yet,  since  "thie  thingts  that  are  not 
seen  are  eternal,"  the  silent,  sipirdtual  forces,  in  the  long  run, 
w*ill  divinely  triumphs 

The  Professor. — Right.  The  eternal  things  are  not  those 
over  whose  fate  we  need  worry.  "The  Lord  sitteth  above  the 
water-floods  and  the  Lord  remaineth  a  King  forever."  Truth, 
be  it  Gxeek  or  English;,  Hebraic  or  modern,  is  from  ever- 
lasting and  world  without  end. 

Maid  Mariam^ — It  reappears,  therefore,  perpetually.  The 
^irit  of  Hellenism  transfuses  our  best  literature.  It  is  not 
rare  to  find  a  poet  among  the  moderns  who  yet  dwells  in 
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spiritual  unison  with  th<e  cMMlike  beauty  of  Attic  days;  one 
who,  without  detriment  to  his  own  origiinality  or  the  genius  of 
his  own  language,  ean  bring  the  hush  of  goMen  bees  from 
Hymettus  into  the  diullness  of  our  poor  world.  Keats  was  an 
illustrious  instance.  The  "Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn"  is  Greek 
with  a  something  superadded,  t'he  sweetness  of  the  poet's  soul 
and  a  flavor  from  our  somewhiat  acrid  age.  Yet  how  delioately 
it  all  com'bines  dnto  a  fresh  creation!  The  old  and  new  fuse 
into  one,  like  iridescent  glass,  soft,  yet  flashing  forth  fires  of 
opal  and  Tiffany  Favrile  tints. 

The  Professor. — The  natural  'affinity  of  Keats  for  the  Greek 
mind  is  curiously  indicated  by  hiimself  in  a  letter  to  a  friend. 
He  argues  against  our  di'strust  of  imagination  as  a  guide  to 
the  truth,  declaring  that  when  a  beautiful  vision  rises  before 
the  imagination  it  is  the  ianperfect  reflex  of  a  divine  proto- 
type which  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Now,  Keats  had  not  read 
Plato;  yet  what  is  this  but  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas? 

Maid  Marian. — I  think  Keats,  mentally,  presents  us  with  a 
strange  combination  of  Hellenism  and  Romanticism.  Some  of 
his  poemsi  are  strongly  mediaeval ;  yet  in  Hyperion  he  gives 
us  more  than  Hellenic  grace,  a  tone  also'  of  Hellenic  grandeur, 
a  solemnity  as  of  the  Eumenides.  But  here  comes  Cousin 
Paul ;  he  is  an  Oxford  man  and  oan  discuss  Plato. 

Paul. — I  am  more  than  delighted  to  find  you  both  here. 
"With  this  sea  and  that  sky,  wliiehi  looks  hke  a  dream,  what 
more  could  ome  ask?  Nature  and  friendship  are  the  world's 
fairest  gifts.  But  I  see  I  am  interrupting  your  discourse. 
Forgive  me,  of  your  graciousness ! 

Maid  Marian. — We  were  discussing  Hellenism  in  English 
poetry.  The  distinctive  quaJity  of  tlie  best  Greek  poetry  and 
art  seems  to  act  upon  us  perpetually  by  suggestion  and  in- 
spiration, breathing  grace  and  power  and  beauty  into  our 
dullness,  which  is  "of  the  earth  earthy." 

Paul. — You  are  right.  The  highest  Greek  poetry,  in  its 
spirit,  is  essentially  pure.  And  it  has  wings.  "The  divine," 
says  Plato  in  the  Phaedrus,  *  *  is  beauty,  wisdom,  goodness  and 
the  like ;  by  these  the  wing  of  the  soul  is  nourishedi  and  grows 
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apaoe;  but,  when  fed  upon  evil,  foulness  and  the  like,  it 
wastes  and  falls  away."  It  is  this  power  of  searing,  this 
Hellenic  perception  of  thie  id^al,  which  makes  it  supreme.  In 
Ms  "Studies on  Homer"  Gladstone  says,  with  much  truth,  **to 
pass  from  the  study  of  Homer  to  the  "business  of  the  world  is 
to  step  out  of  a  palaioe  of  enchantment  into  the  cold  gray  light 
of  a  polar  day." 

Maid  Marian. — That  is  beautiful.  We  have  been  admiring 
the  wonderful  freshness'  and  simplicity  that  bubble  up  in 
Greek  song.  Take  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus, — how  he  pictures 
the  Sicdlian  sunshine,  the  "couch  softer  than  sleep"  made  of 
moss. or  flowers,  and  the  "music  of  water  falling  from  the  high 
face  of  the  rock." 

Paul. — And(,  above  all,  his  Sicilian  peasants.  The  twenty- 
first  Idyl  is  only  a  dialogue  between  two  old  fishermen  who 
wake  before  daybreak  in  their  wattled  cabin  on  the  sea-coast. 
One  of  them  tells  the  other  a  dream  he  has  just  had ;  he  had 
caught  a  golden  fish  and  had  vowed  that  he  would  give  up  his 
hard  callinig.  His  comrade  advises>  him  to  go  on  with  his 
work,  for  dreams  of  gold  will  not  feed  him. 

Alas  for  the  world  with  its  dreams^  ever  since!  Yet  the 
soul  of  the  old  fisherman  was  brightened  lay  its  vision  and  that 
the  gray  of  life  is  touched  into  gold  has  been  the  sweet  ex- 
perience of  the  ages. 

The  poet,  Andrew  Lang,  says  of  this  Idyl,  "There  is  noth- 
ing in  Wordsworth  more  real,  more  full  of  the  incommunicable 
sense  of  nature  rounding  and  softening  the  toilsome  days  of 
the  aged  and  the  poor.  It  is  as  true  to  nature  as  the 
statue  of  the  naked  fisherman  in  the  Vatican.  One  cannot  read 
these  verses  but  a  vision  returns  to  one  of  sand -hills;  of  the 
sea;  of  a  low  caT3in  roofed  with  grass,  w^here  fishing-nets  of 
reedi  are  leaning  against  the  door;  while  the  Mediterranean 
floats  up  her  waves  that  fill  the  waste  with  sound.  This  na- 
ture, gray  and  still,  seems  in  harmony  with  the  wise  content 
of  old  men,  Whose  days  are  waning  on  the  limit  of  life,  as  they 
hiave  all  been  spent  on  the  desolate  margin  of  the  sea." 
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Th€  Professor. — As  to  Wordsworth,  no  more  exquisite  use 
of  clai^ie  materiial  oould  be  madie  than  that  in  his  sioainet  be- 
ginning, "The  world  ds  too  much  with  us."  Its  spirite'd  pro- 
test against  our  commercial,  nuechanic  ways  ■sihows  with  what 
joyful  relief  his  mind  turned  towards  the  elastic  freedom  of 
the  Greeks.  Milton  is  more  Hebraic  than  classical,  yet  the 
calming  influenee  of  antiquity  is  perceptible  in  him  a;lso. 

Paul. — A  greajt  classicist.  Dr.  Jebb^,  declares  that  there 
"is  no  inherent  conflict  between  true  Hellenism  and  spiritual- 
ized Hebraism,  such  Hebraism  as  has  passed'  into  Christianr 
ity";  that  "the  spirit  of  the  best  Greek  art  is  essentially  pure 
and  to  conceive  it  as  necessarily  entangled  with  the  baser  ele- 
ments of  paganism  is  to  confound  the  aeoidents  with  the  es- 
sence. The  accidents  have  passed  away;  the  essence  is  im- 
perishable. ' ' 

Perliaps  this  is  all  true ;  yet  there  is  a  stern  element  in  He- 
braism, its  expression  of  the  force  that  makes  for  righteous- 
ness, which  by  its  very  intensity,  the  length,  breadth,  depth  and 
height  of  its  moral  claims,  of  necessity  shuts  out  and  crushes 
opposition.  The  white  severity  of  its  moral  code,  its  dtemand 
for  a  perfection  like  that  of  G^d  Himself,  flashes  out  in,to  the 
world  of  the  easy-go«inig  Greek  like  forked  lightning,  illximinat- 
ing,  yet  striking  terror.  Even  the  Christ  said,  "I  am  not  come 
to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword. ' ' 

The  great  Jewish  thought  of  sacrifice  belonged  also,  in  a 
way,  to  the  more  solemn  and  deeper  Hellenic  consciousness. 
Greece  knew  the  darker  regions  of  the  soul,  knew  Fate  and  the 
avenging  Furies ;  in  faet,  in  her  own  superb  fashion  could  com- 
prehend the  sacrificial  power  of  the  Cross. 

The  Professor.' — The  ages  have  always  been  oscillating  be- 
tween these  two  positive  and  negative  poles  of  our  moral  bat- 
tery. The  Renaissanee  was  a  revival  of  Hellenism ;  later,  came 
a  re-appearanee  of  Hebraism.  The  world ^s  great  pendulum 
swings  from  joy  to  sorrow  and  then  reverses,  like  that  of  iu'- 
dividual  souls. 

Paul. — Here  in  Araeriea  the  same  contrast  obtains.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  the  Greek  and  the  Puritan  within  us — uncon- 
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sciously,  perhaps,  to  ourselves.  The  Greek  did  the  things  he 
liked  to  do ;  the  Puritan  things  he  did  not  like.  Gladness  still 
ha)s  a  flavor  of  paganisan  a'bout  it.  But  the  deeper  joy,  that 
whieh  springs  of  isacrifioesi,  can  be  eomposeid  in  no  other  way 
and  is  of  diviner  birth.  "Surrender  happinessi,"  says  Carlyle, 
"and,  instead  thereof,  thou  sihalt  find  blessedness."  Yet  all 
this  gives  rise  to  many  misunderstandings  and  eontraidictions. 
We  cannot  reconcile  Greece  and  New  Englamd  within  us;  the 
Puritan  istill  treads  fundamentally  after  us,  urging  us  on  to 
pain  and  sacrifice  and  the  Homeric  gladness  ceasies  to  shine. 
In  the  outer  world,  the  sunny  Italian,  the  contented  German 
cannot  at  all  comprehend  us, — in  soothi,  how  should  they? — 
while,  in  our  weaker  moments  we  even  envy  them.  Nay,  with- 
in the  Church  itself  this  stern  ideal  of  dtity  standsi  over  against 
the  sweeter  idea  of  Love. 

Maid  Marian. — In  Germaniy  the  classic  revival  was,  I  fancy, 
nota'bly  aided  by  Winckelmann  and  Lessing,  The  latter  in  his 
"Laocoon'"'  says  excellent  things  bearing  on  Greek  thought. 

Paul. — ^Indeed,  he  does.  I  have  a  passage  here,  copied  into 
my  notebook,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  like,  "Homer  him- 
self," the  German  says,  "who  so  persastently  refrains  from  all 
detailed  descriptions  of  physical  beauty  that  we  barely  learn 
from  a  passing  mention  that  Helen  had  white  arms  and  beau- 
tiful hiair  even  he  manages  to  give  usi  an  idea  of  her  beauty 
which  far  sunpaisses  anything  that  art  could  do.  Recall  the 
passage  where  Helen  enters  the  assembly  of  ttoe  Trojan  elders. 
The  venerable  men  see  her  coming  and  one  says  to  the  others : 

Small  blame  ils  theirs,  if  both  the  Trojan  knights 
And  brazen-mailed  Achaians  have  endured 
So  long  so  manj'-  evils  for  the  sake 
Of  thiait  one  woman.      iShe  is  wholly  like 
In  feature  to  thie  deathless  goddesstes. 

What  can  give  a  more  vivid  idea  of  her  beauty  than  that  cold- 
blooded age  sibould  deem  it  well  worth,  the  war  that  had  cosit 
so  much  blood  and  m  many  tears  ? 
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Leuxi's  painted  a  Helen  and  liad  the  courage  to  write  be- 
neath his  picture  these  Homeric  lines.  Never  did  paintintg 
and  poetry  engage  in  closer  rivalry.  Vicitory  remained  unde- 
cided and  both  deserved  to  be  crowned. 

For  as  .the  wise  poet  showed  us  only  in  its  effects  the  beauty 
which  he  felt  the  impossibility  of  diescribing  in  detail,  so  the 
equally  wise  painter  exhibited  beauty  solely  through  its  de- 
tails, deeming  it  unworthy  of  his  art  to  have  recourse  to  any 
outward  aids.  His  whole  picture  was  the  naked  figure  of 
Helen." 

The  Professor. — Yes,  that  is  very  good.  Tlie  one  idea, 
gloriously  carried  out,  always  achieves  -greatness.  Thank  you 
for  reading  it.  The  Helena  of  the  "Faust"  exspresses  to  the 
world  Goethe's  own  absorptiion  of  the  Gl-reek  ideal.  It  became 
a  part  of  his  spiritual  life;  how  great  a  part  of  the  Iphigenia 
in  Taurus  also  evidiences.  The  moral  contrast  we  have  been 
discussing  preisents  itself  to  him  as  that  of  Classicism  and  Ro- 
manticism ;  and  the  Mediaeval  Romantic  spirit  being  essential- 
ly religious,  in  the  ChTiiStian  sense,  it  is  only  the  same  tiling 
in  anotlier  shape.  In  the  union  of  Fausit  and  Helena  Goethe 
would  indicate  the  reconciliation  of  theise  opposing  elements; 
and  in  the  beautiful  winged  Buphorion  some  exquisite  new 
gpdritual  product,  born  of  beauty,  as'  known  and  created  of  old, 
and  of  trnth  divinely  revealed  and  lodged  in  the  heart  of  our 
turbulent  modern  life. 

Maid  Mari-an. — Forgive  me  for  smiling!  But  I  think  Eu- 
phorion  has  a  poor  chance  in  these  days.  Poetry,  art  and  reli- 
gion simply  stand  aghast  in  the  losing  fight  with  Mammon. 
Luckily  they  have  wings  to  fly  off  with !  They  do  not  retreat, 
but  ascend. 

Paul. — Bravo,  Miss  Marian!     Go  on. 

Maid  Marian.*— The  higher  influences  of  life  are  like  an 
army  of  angels.  They  cannot  be  slain  and  ever  divinely  re- 
turn to  the  charge.  It  is  a  strange  conflict,, — that  between 
ethereal  essence  in  the  spiritual  realm  and  the  stolid,  selfish, 
money-grubbing  actualities  of  life.  The  strength  of  the  latter 
lies  in  solidity  of  base.    Even  Jacob's  ladder  had  its  foot  on  the 
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groumdi;  and,  if  thiat  foot  slip,  woe  to  the  hieav^nly  .structure. 

Professor. — Complet*  your  figure  now,  Mi«s  Marian!  You 
know  thiat  thie  divine  powers  li'k'e  the  ang«ls,  are  never  wrecked 
an  &ny  caitia'strophe.  The  poor  mortal  may  be !  But  has  sup- 
port lies  in  thie  siame  eternal  winged  powers,  who  will  again 
uplift  him, 

Paul. — Th'C  ethereal  eesenice  i®  not  faring  so  very  badly,  it 
seems  to  me,  when  in  the  westeim  part  of  our  money-getting 
land  not  very  long  ago  men  and  women  were  studying  Plato. 
In  Jaeksonville,  111.,  they  not  only  sustained  a  Plato  Club — a 
private  enteriprise,  not  connected  with  any  College — but  even 
at  one  time  issued  a  Magazine  of  Platonic  Philosophy.  More- 
over, thiis  periodlieal  fooind  readers  and,  wonder  of  wonders, 
aotuially  paid  its  own  way,  finding  aibundant  and  even  Euro- 
pean support. 

The  Professor. — ^Such  a  fact  is  hopefully  significant.  The 
soul  that  wanders  in  that  mightiest  of  realms,  the  world  of 
ideas,  and  there  finds  tiruth  divinely  wrought  into  sweet  seren- 
ity of  shape. 

"  Intelligenitiiail  powers  bound  into  siheave's  of  unmitigated 
flowers, ' '  is  surely  sailing  out  of  sig^ht  and  out  of  touch  with 
the  lower  money -'geltting  spirit.  Plato,  "the  royal-fronted, 
with  deep,  isolemn  eyes, ' '  cannot  guide  .save  into  the  presence 
of  the  gods.  Anid  that  sense  of  the  Divine  ils  it  not,  in  itiself, 
the  priceless  attainmenit  of  a  cleaa*  point  of  sight,  a  peak  above 
the  snows  ?  A  heigiht  from  whence  we  can  estimate  the  little- 
nesis  and  cheapnesis  and  basenesis  of  the  lower  world?  The 
student  of  Plato  and  the  lonely  Trappisit  in  hiis  silent  monas- 
tery aore  both  teacMng  inestimable  lessons  to  the  ambitious, 
exalted  West — to  Chicago  in  her  turbulence,  to  St.  Louis  in 
her  opulence,  to  San  Francisco,  the  superb. 

Maiid  Marian. — I  understand.  Self-sacrifiee  and  pure 
ideals  are,  indeed,  forces  of  regeneration:.  We  have  the  same 
conception  in  the  line  from  Lessing  wherein  Homer  likens 
Helen  to  the  deathless  goddesises.  In  its  greait  vision  of  the 
Divine  and  its  deathless  might  the  Greek  ideal  is  overwhelm- 
ing.    Gro  in  among  the  Elgin  Marbles  without  guide  or  oata- 
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logue,  and  look  about  you.  The  atmosphere  of  divine'  white 
purity  comes  over  one,  at  first,  with  an  awe  wherein  he  trem- 
bles. You  scarcely  draw  breath  and  are  glad  to  shrink  into 
moveless  silence.  Then,  when  you  do  venture  to  look  up, 
is  there  any  such  thing  as  missing  the  Divine  ?  Do  you  mistake 
Hercules  for  Apollo  ?  Or  Psyche  for  Diana  ?  Not  for  a  second, 
though  ever  so  ignorant  of  detail.  The  splendour  of  the  great 
godis,  thedr  essential  infinite  grandeur,  the  calm  wherein  they 
bide,  the  presence  of  the  eternities,  past  and  to  come,  stand 
fully  revealed.  The  Greek  lines  are  like  nothing  else ;  their 
ideal  of  the  Divine  is  loftier  than  anything  else  known  else- 
where in  the  sculptors'  world;  as  far,  indeed,  from  mere  mor- 
ality as  heaven  from  earth,  as  the  stars  from  the  daisies.  Their 
se<jret  grace,  their  deathless  calm^  are  of  other  realms  than 
ours. 

The  Professor. — True,  Miss  Marian.  While  the  world  has 
in  cognizance  the  vital  realities  of  Power,  "Wisdom  and  Beauty, 
of  a  gray  old  and  a  future  destiny,  so  long  will  it  cling  to 
Hellas  and  its  deities.  Possibly,  however,  we  have  a  feebler 
hbld  on  these  truths  and  a  stronger  inclinatioii  towards  bases 
ones,  in  these  days. 

Paul. — You  say  ''possible,"  Herr  Professor.  Why,  to  me 
it  is  certiain.  Our  idea  of  power  is  money-'power ;  of  wisdom, 
political  cunning;  of  beauty,  Burne-Jones  languors  and  the 
modem  French  school.  The  great  past  is  scorned,  the  future 
boastfully  discounted.  Is  not  the  tone  of  our  age  far,  far  be- 
low the  nobleness  of  Greek  ideals?  I  leave  it  to  you.  Pro- 
fessor. 

Maid  Marian. — I  join  in  the  lament.    One  can  but  cry  witk 
Mrs.  Browning," — 

0   twelve   Gods  of  Plato's  vision 
Crowned  to   starry  wanderingsi, — 
With  your  eliariots  im  procession 
i\nd  your  silver  clash  of  kings 
Very  pale  ye  seem  to  rise, 
Ghosts  of  Grecian  deities — 
Now  Pan  is  dead. 
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The  Profeiasor, — I  think  our  poets,  ^at  all  events,  still  hear 
"the  inexitinguiishable  laughter "  on  Olympics,  the  d'ay'S-l'ong 
feasting,  the  silver  stiir  of  strings  in  the  hollow  shell  of  the  ex- 
quisite Phoebus,  ' '  the  soft  sonig  of  the  muse,  with  voices  sweet- 
ly replyirng. "  Swtinbumie's  "Atalanta  in  Calydon"  comes 
before  us  like  a  chiaillenge,  with  its  Helleni'c  form,  its  perfect 
cadences.  What  couM  be  moire  tenidier  than  th-e  cry  of  Tenny- 
son''ts  "Enonie,"  "Dear  Mother  'Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die."  Not 
to  mention  the  "Jasom"  of  Walliiam  Morris  or  Longfellow's 
"Pandor,a."  No,  our  richest,  deepest  and  sweetest  inspirations 
cry  out  to  us  at  times  a's  with  one  voice,  ' '  Pan  still  lives.  The 
gods  caranot  diie ! ' ' 

Paul. — Yes,  I  adinit  that  even  in  our  own  crude  land  we  see 
poems  that  show  the  refining  touchi  of  aneient  culture.  The 
magazines  give  us  from  time  to  time  poems  like  the  "Terrel- 
liae"  of  Joihn  Henry  Boner  or  'Clinton  Scollard's  "Wild  Oore^- 
opsiis. '  * 

Maid  Mariaai'. — Indeed!,  the  la.st  itS'  beautiful.  Note  the  swift 
transition  in  the  final  couplet : 

"Back  rolls  the  years — a  melanKiholy  throng. 
And  I  behold,  in  sea-girt  Sicily, 
Theocritus  amid  the  asphodels." 

The  Professor. — The  verse  of  Mauriee  Francis  Egan  i« 
moulded  to  the  same  finish.  "Cyclops  to  Galatea,"  perhaps  his 
mosit  exquisite  creation,  is  pure  mythology,  yet  alive  with  feel- 
ing. So'me  silver  cord  vibrates  through  its  classic  calm.  This 
individual  poet-power,  the  musical  m'ood  of  the  siaiger,  is  so 
marked  in  all  Dr.  Etgan's  'poems  that  he  gives  us  Helleni.sm 
with  a  great  force  of  fresihness  superadded'.  The  Oreek  le- 
gends 'Sprang  into  newnesis  of  life  at  his  touch.  We  feel  thi>s 
passionate  vitality  boifch  in  tlie  "Sluniber-Song"  and  through 
the  calmer  sonnet  lines. 

Maid  Marian. — And  why  not?  Our  bright  American  sun- 
shine is  the  sun  of  Greece,  our  roses  yearn  for  garlands,  our 
marbles  for  the  divine  of  plastic  art.    Already  it  is  predicted 
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in  Art  circles  that  ours  will  be  the  favored  kwd  in  all  future 
development  of  sculpture  on  account  of  its  natural  conditions 
of  clear  light  ajid  atmosphere,  so  similar  to  those  of  Greece. 
Why  should  not  America  produce  a  Phidias  or  a  Praxiteles  to 
shape  her  marbles  into  form  of  beauty? 

Paul. — Because  her  mercenary  aims,  her  dullness  as  to  the 
Divin'e,  bar  the  way.  It  is  not  Nature  who  refuses ;  her  graci- 
ousness  iis  ineffable.  Look  again  at  yonder  sea !  Greece  had 
nothing  more  brilliant.  See  the  sunset  gold  touching  it  into 
fioods  of  splendor.  As  a  nation  our  spiritual  sight  is'  dim; 
may  the  Lord  anoint  it  into  like  illumination ! 

Maid  Marian. — Amen,  good  Paolo !   We  hail  the  omen. 
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3  m  muh  to  l&t  Alto 

At  mom  when  aJil  the  diewy  windis  awake, 
Audi  breiathe  a/croisisi  the  g*lassy,  placid  lake 
An'd!  whisper  to  the  Mrds  up  in  the  trees 
And  'bid  them  wakei,  and  call  the  tired  bees, 
'I'm  .glad  to  be  alive. 

At  evening  when  tihe  sum'  paints  all  the  sky 
Andi  leaves  the  colours  for  the  winds  to  dry 
And  sinks  beyond  the  world  irato  the  wesit 
And  leaves  eia(oh  biird'  aisleep  withlin  its  nest, 
I'm  glad  to  be  alive. 

And  in  the  dark  which  follows  close  with  night 
And  brings  the  m-oon  and  all  the  stars  so  bright, 
When  angels  fair  are  sent  from  far  off  skies 
To  watch  the  babes,  and  close  their  tired  eyes, 
I'm  gflad  to  be  aMve. 

For  well  I  know  that  all  the  lovely  skies 
Are  just  a  veil  between  my  Pariadise, 
And  'that  some  niight  before  the  bird's  last  call 
I'll  lift  the  veil  before  the  shadows  fall. 
I'm  glad  to  be  alive. 

Lucille  Bemiett. 
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COLUMCILLE  OF  DERRY  AND  lONA 

By  Eleanob  Rogers  Cox. 

PERHAPS  one  supreme  reason  why  the  name  and  deeds 
of  Columcille  have  entwined  themselves  with  the  very 
heart^sitrings  of  the  Irish  race  is  that  in  his  character 
were  blended  all  the  qualities  which  are  primarily  distinctive 
of  the  i.^elt.  Besides  the  monk  and  missionary  there  was  in 
him  the  elements  of  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  a  poet  and  orator.  Ever 
moved  by  generousi  passions  and  among  all  passions  fired  to  the 
end  of  his  life  by  two  which  his  countrymen  understand  best, 
the  love  O'f  poetry  and  the  love  of  country ;  despising  rest,  elo- 
quent, untirinig  in  toil,  frank  and  loyal ;  original  and  powerful 
iu  his  words  as  well  as  his  actions — in  cloister  and  mission  and 
parliament,  on  land  and  on  sea,  in  Ireland  as  in  Scotland,  al- 
ways swayed  by  the  love  of  God  and  his  neighbor,  whom  it 
was  his  will  and  pleasure  to  serve  with  an  inspired  uprightness 
— such  was  Columcille. 

He  was  descended  from  King  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages, 
who  reigned  supreme  lord  of  Erin  when  St.  Patrick  was  car- 
ried there,  a  slave,  and  was  born  at  Gartan,  County  Done>gaI, 
on  December  7,  A.D.  521.  His  father  was  prince  of  the  sur- 
rounding district,  and  he,  as  great-grandson  of  the  conquering 
Niall,  might  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  succession  have  been 
called  to  the  throne.  However,  like  St.  Enda,  and  so  many 
others  of  Erin's  princeliest  youth,  he  surrendered  the  lesser 
glory  for  the  greater  one  of  serving  God  as  a  humble  priest, 
and  while  stiU  very  young  became  a  pupil  at  the  great  mon- 
astic school  of  St.  Finnian  at  Moville.  Later  on  we  find  him 
placing  himself  under  the  instruction  of  a  venerable  Leinster 
bard  namely  Gemman,  while  still  continuing  his  pursuit  of 
Divine  Wisdom,  at  the  school  of  St.  Pinnian  of  Clonard,  which 
was  on  the  border  of  Leinster. 

His  immediate  purpose  at  Clonard  was  his  preparation  for 
the  priesthood,  and  there  he  was  recognized  as  one  of     the 
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twelve  Apostles  of  Erin,  who  were  trained  up  together  at  that 
great  seminary  in  all  exereisesi  of  virtue  and  learning.  Before 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  he  had  not  only 
been  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  but  had  presided  over  the 
creation  of  a  crowd  of  monasteries.  As  many  as  thirty-^seven 
in  Ireland  reco.gnized  him  as  their  .guardian.  While  amoog 
these  were  the  foundations  of  Kells,  Swords,  Drumcliffe, 
Screen  and  Durrow,  yet  the  one  most  undoubtedly  dear  to  his 
heart  was  that  of  Derry,  the  great  monastery  which  he  erected 
in  the  first  years  of  hiai  priC'Sthood  amid  the  noble  grove  of 
oaks  from  which  it  took  its  name,  on  the  banks  of  the  Foyle. 

Records  of  his  love  for  Derry  survive  unforgettably  in  the 
poems  which  he  wrote  in  after  years,  when  the  waves  of  the 
stormy  North  Atlantic  separated  him  from  it,  and  forever. 

''The  reason  I  love  Derry  is 
For  its  peace,  for  its  purity. 
And  for  its  crowd  of  white  angels 
From  one  end  to  the  other. 

My  Derry !  mine  own  little  grove ! 
My  dwelling,  my  dear  little  cell; 
O  eternal  God,  in  heaven  above, 
Woe  be  to  him  who  violates  it!" 

What  manner  of  man  Colunwiille  was  in  these  days  of  his 
young  manhood  has  been  faithfully  siet  down  by  one  O'f  Ire- 
land's ancient  annalisits:  ''He  was  a  man  of  well-formed  and 
powerful  frame;  his  skin  was  white;  his  face  was  broad  and 
fair  and  radiant,  lit  up  with  large  grey  luminous  eyes;  his 
large  and  well^shaped  head  was  cro^vned  (except  where  he 
wore  his  frontal  tonsure)  with  close  and  curling  hair.  lEs 
voice  was  clear  and  resonant,  so  that  he  could  be  heard  at  a 
distance  of  fifteen  hundred  paces,  yet  sweet  with  more  than 
the  sweetness  of  the  bards. ' '  We  are  told  that  he  practised  the 
most  extreme  austerities.  He  abstained  from  meat  and  wine, 
living  exelusively  on  bread  and  water  and  vegetables — some- 
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times  contenting  himself  with  nettles.  He  slept  on  the  bare 
ground  with  a  stone  for  a  pillow,  and  a  skin  for  a  coverlid. 
Three  times  at  night  he  rose  to  pray;  and  often  scored  his 
flesh  with  the  discipline  in  atonement  for  his  sins.  By  day  he 
read  or  preached  to  the  brethren,  or  recited  the  divine  office; 
and  not  infrequently  he  took  a  sihare  in  the  manual  labour 
of  the  monks— carrying  on  his  own  broad  shoulders  the  sacks 
of  meal  from  the  mill  to  the  kitchen. 

What  marvel  if  the  white-robed  brethren  under  such  a  mas- 
ter because  angels  in  the  flesh;  and  what  wonder  if  God's 
angels  came  down  from  heaven,  and  "crowded  every  leaf  on 
the  oaks  of  Dcrry"  to  listen  to  such  a  brotherhood  chanting 
the  praisesi  of  the  Most  High. 

A  poet,  his  love  of  beauty  demanded  the  expression  of  an- 
other art.  To  this  we  owe  that  most  sublime  of  Ireland's  art- 
treasures,  the  Book  of  Kells,  as  also  the  Book  of  Durrow,  both 
of  them  still  preserved  almost  intact  in  the  Museum  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  It  was  hisi  intense  devotion  to  this  form  of 
art  that  caused  his  exile  from  his  dearly-beloved  country. 

It  chanced  that  St.  Finnian  of  Moville  had  brought  back 
with  him  from  one  of  his  journeys  to  Rome,  a  splendid  volume 
of  the  Scriptures,  partly  translated  and  corrected  by  St. 
Jerome.  Precious  beyond  value  at  that  time  was  such  a  work, 
and  Columcille  having  seen  the  book,  longed  to  be  allowed 
to  copy  a  portion  of  it.  His  request,  however,  on  this  point 
was  refused  by  St.  Finnian,  who  feared  injury  to  the  beauti- 
ful work.  Disappointed  and  pained  as  he  was  at  the  refusal, 
Col-umcille  found  opportunity  shortly  afterwards,  to  fulfill 
his  desire.  During  an  absence  of  St.  Finnian  from  his.  monas- 
tery, Columeille  took  occasion  to  copy  the  exquisite  psalter. 
Returning  unexpectedly  at  midnight,  St.  Finnian  found  Colum- 
cille seated  at  his  desk,  in  the  light  of  a  divine  radiance  that 
filled  the  whole  apartment.  Though  Columcille  acknowledged 
his  fault  in  having  made  the  copy  without  permission,  this 
did  not  soften  the  severity  of  Finnian 's  <lispleasure.  He  claim- 
ed the  completed  copy,  on  the  ground  that  a  copy  made  with- 
out Dermission  ouG:ht  to  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  original. 
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Columcille  refused  to  give  up  his  work,  and  the  question  was 
then  referred  to  Diarmuid,  High  King  of  Ireland. 

Diarmuid  announced  his  decision  in  favor  of  Finnian's 
contention,  in  a  rustic  phrase  which  has  passed  into  a  proverb 
in  Ireland :  "To  every  cow  its  calf,  and  consequently  to  every 
book  its  copy."  But  they  were  mistaken  who  thought  that 
his  decision  would  overwhelm  Columcille.  The  spirit  of  Niall 
rose  within  him.  He  appealed  to  the  clans  of  his  tribe  to  avenge 
the  unjust  decision  of  King  Diarmuid.  A  conflict  arose,  in 
which  the  army  of  King  Diarmuid  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of 
three  thousand  men.  The  battle  was  fought  near  Sligo.  It  is 
said  that  Columcille  spent  the  time  throughout  the  battle  in 
praying  for  his  clansmen,  almost  all  of  whom  escaped  uninjur- 
ed. The  prize  was  given  up  to  the  victors,  remained  long  an 
heirloom  of  the  O'Donnels,  and,  with  the  beautiful  shrine  that 
contains  it  remains  to-day  one  of  the  supreme  treasures  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin. 

But  scarce  had  victory  crowned  the  onset  of  his  kinsmen, 
when  Columcille 's  soul  grew  heavy  with  remorse  for  the  great 
number  (3,000,  it  is  said)  of  King  Diarmuid 's  men  slain,  and 
going  to  St.  Molaise,  his  confessor,  he  deplored  bitterly  his 
passionate  deed.  St.  Molaise  imposed  upon  him  as  a  penance 
that  he  should  leave  Ireland,  win  to  Christ  by  his  preaching 
as  many  souls  as  had  been  lost  in  the  "Battle  of  the  Book,'' 
and  never  again  look  upon  the  land  of  his  birth. 

Hard,  especially  as  the  last  part  of  that  penance  must  have 
been  to  the  soul  of  Columcille,  he  hesitated  not  a  moment  in 
its  performance.  Going  back  to  his  beloved  Derry,  he  an- 
nounced to  his  monks  his  present  departure  from  green  Erin, 
and  so  great  was  their  attachment  to  him,  that  he  found  an 
over-abundance  of  volunteers  eager  to  share  any  hardship  or 
peril  that  his  exile  might  involve.  Selecting  from  amongst 
them,  twelve  especially  trusted  ones,  he  set  sail  from  Derry 
about  the  year  563,  being  then  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his 
age.  Forth  into  the  boundless  ocean  they  set  sail  in  their 
light  currachs  (skiffs),  trusting  only  in  that  Providence  that 
hitherto  had  never  failed  them,  to  find  them  a  refuge  and  abid- 
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ing  place.  What  Columcille  then  felt,  as  he  looked  for  the 
last  time  through  the  grey  Atlantic  mists  on  the  glimmering 
■coast-line  of  his  beloved  Inisfail,  he  put  afterwards  into  soul- 
moving  verse : 

**I  stand  on  the  deck  of  my  bark, 
And  gaze  o'er  the  southern  sea; 
But  alas!  and  alas!  my  Eire 
Forever  is  hidden  from  me. 

Oh !  deep  is  my  burden  of  sorrow ; 

I  pine  like  the  matchless  dove  — 
Will  this  heart  from  the  years  never  borrow 

A  balm  for  the  loss  of  my  love?" 

lona,  one  of  the  Western  group  of  Scottish  Islands,  was  des- 
tined to  be  their  landing  place.  Here  Columcille  founded  the 
great  Monastery  and  schools  that  have  made  the  name  of  the 
little  Northern  Island  a  star  in  the  annals  of  Christian  sanc- 
tity. Equally  amazing  from  the  religious  and  political  point 
of  view  was  the  work  he  there  accomplished.  From  his  mon- 
astery walls  at  lona,  he  dominated  the  new  federation  of  Picts 
and  Britons  and  Irish  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.  'In  the  year 
565  he  converted  the  Pictish  king  at  Inverness,  and  establisih- 
ed  monasteries  throughout  the  entire  northern  domains  of 
Scotland. 

But  to  him  there,  in  the  peace  of  lona,  came  an  appeal  about 
the  year  A.D.  575,  that  brought  him  back  to  his  beloved  Ireland 
once  again.  This  appeal,  urgently  praying  him  to  defend  their 
cause,  and  save  their  order  from  suppression,  was  made  by  the 
Bardic  Order,  then  summoned  to  defend  themselves  before 
the  Irish  High  King  and  his  parliament,  on  many  well-founded 
charges  of  exceeding  their  privileges  to  an  intolerable  extent. 
Himself  a  poet  and  a  lover  of  the  arts,  Columcille  sympathe- 
tically heard  that  cry,  and  hastened  home  to  Ireland  to  the 
great  Convention  of  Drumceat.  There,  surrounded  by  forty 
priests,  thirty  deacons,  and  a  great  assemblage  of  lesser  clergy, 
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he  listened  to  King  Aedh's  arraignment  of  the  Bards  on  tlie 
grounds  of  their  idleness,  extravagance  and  insolence.  Then 
Columcille  arosie  to  the  defense.  With  his  clear  and  beauti- 
fully melodious  voice  he  championed  the  work  done  by  the 
Bards  in  the  preservation  of  Ireland's  story.  Acknowledging 
the  truth  of  many  of  the  charges  brought  against  them,  he 
urged  that  the  guilty  be  punished,  and  that  the  Order  itself 
be  reformed  and  restrained  by  salutary  laws.  His  eloquence 
won  the  day.     The  Bards  were  presierved  from  extinction. 

For  thirty-four  years  he  ruled  as  Abbot  of  lona,  the  leader 
and  torch-bearer  of  the  entire  Celtic  raee.  "He  could  never 
spend  the  space  of  even  one  hour  without  study  or  prayer  or 
writing,  or  some  other  holy  occupation  .  .  .  and  still  in  all 
these  he  was  beloved  by  all."  With  his  own  hand  lie  copied, 
it  is  said,  three  hundred  books,  sitting  with  open  cell  door, 
where  the  brethren,  one  with  his  butcher's  knife,  one  with 
his  milk  pail,  stopped  to  ask  a  blessing  as  they  passed. 

At  last  the  miracle-marked  years  of  the  Dove  of  lona  drew 
to  a  close.  Beautifully  touching,  through  all  the  lapse  of  in- 
tervening centuries,  is  the  record  of  those  final  days.  His 
last  instructions,  given  to  his  monks,  while  seated  on  his  bed, — 
that  bed  being  a  naked  rock  with  a  stone  for  a  pillow — have 
in  them  a  sermon  for  all  of  us — esipecially  we  Irish  of  Colum- 
cille's  own  race: 

"My  little  children,"  he  said,  "my  last  words  to  you  are: 
Cherish  mutual  and  unfeigned  love  for  each  other,  and  God 
will  never  let  you  want  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  this  world, 
and  you  will  have,  moreover,  eternal  glory  in  the  world  to 
come." 

Entering  the  church  at  Matin  chime  that  night,  the  monks 
found  it  illuminated  with  a  heavenly  radiance.  Before  the  al- 
tar Columcille  lay  prostrate,  dying  as  he  had  been  forewarned 
by  an  angel  of  God,  a  few  days  before.  He  revived  sufficiently 
to  besitow  on  them  his  blessing,  and  then,  still  with  that  celes 
tial  light  illuminating  his  aged  lineaments  to  a  new  unchang- 
ing youth,  he  departed  to  God. 
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CROWNING  OF  FIFTY  YEARS'  SERVICE 

IN  THE 

COMMUNITY  OF  ST.  JOSEPH 

Jubilee  in  a  golden  setting  was  obsfcrved  at  St.  Joseph's 
Convent,  May  16th,  when  the  House  was  en  fete  celebrating 
Ihe  fifty  years  of  service  of  two  loved  members  of  the  Com- 
munity, Sister  M.  Dympna  and  Sister  Helena. 

The  day  began  with  High  Mass  in  the  beautiful  Chapel, 
when  Rev.  Father  Player,  C.S.B.,  was  the  celebrant  and  the 
Sisters'  choir  flooded  the  edifice  with  music  specially  prepared 
to  honor  the  day  of  the  Jubilarians.  Exquisite  altars  adorned 
with  the  fragrant  blossomings  of  May  added  to  the  joy  of  the 
occasion  and  the  congregation  of  Sisters  and  pupils  offered 
prayers  and  felicitations.  After  Mass  recreation  and  gifts 
were  in  order — ^Sisters,  pupils  and  friends  bringing  their  of- 
ferings of  remembrance.  Among  these  were  fifty  lovely  roses 
from  St.  Joseph's  Alumnae  Association.  These  were  after- 
wards placed  on  the  shrine  of  The  Little  Flower,  providing  a 
harvest  which  will  doubtless  descend  in  generous  showers 
upon  ;the  donor  from  the  hairadis  of  the  celestial  dispenses  of 
earth's  loveliest  blossoms. 

The  feature  of  the  occasion  most  highly  appreciated  was 
the  cablegram  from  Rome  signed  by  Cardinal  Gasparri,  in- 
forming Sister  Dympna  that  the  Holy  Father  was  pleased  to 
compliment  her  on  her  literary  work  and  sent  his  blessings 
to  her  and  to  the  Community.  This  recognition  to  the  Editor 
of  "St.  Joseph  Lilies"  shows  that  the  voice  of  the  publication 
is  heard  even  in  far  away  Rome  whence  its  endorsation  came 
with  joy  to  the  recipient. 

During  her  life  in  the  Comm,unity  Sister  Dympna  has  held 
many  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust.  In  addition  to 
the  years  spent  in  teaching.  She  has  served  as  Directress  of 
St.  Joseph's  Academy,  Assistant  Superior  at  St.  Joseph's,  Su- 
perior at  the  House  of  Providence  and  at  St.  Mary's  Academy. 
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Now  her  time  is  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  editing  St. 
Joseph 's  Magazine.  Sister  Dympna  is  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
Executive  meetings  of  the  Alumna^e,  where  Tier  bright  person- 
ality   and  progressive  ideas  made  her  warm  friends. 

Sister  Helena  has  passed  her  years  at  the  Motherhouse, 
where  her  devotion  to  duty  and  amiable  disposition  give  her 
a  high  place  in  the  affection  of  her  Sisters  in  the  Community. 

To  both,  showers  of  good  wishes  go  out  for  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  service  in  the  cause  of  which  in  girlhood  they 
pledged  themselves  and  in  which  to-day  they  are  happy  and 
useful  members.  M.L.H. 


A^  Pragi^r 

Dear  Sacred  Heart,  I  offer  Thee 

A  humble  little  prayer; 
Tho'  poor  I  am,  I  know  that  I 

Am  safe  beneath  Thy  care. 

And  so  for  great  things,  dearest  Lord, 

My  prayer  is  not  to-day; 
'Tis  only  for  the  little  joys 

And  little  ills  I  pray. 

Each  day  I  have  some  little  pain 

Which  I  find  hard  to  bear, 
Each  day  I  have  some  little  joy, 

Which  I  with  Thee  would  share. 

Each  day  'I  have  some  little  work, 

Each  day  some  little  play; 
Oh  help  me  in  the  little  things 

Of  each  and  every  day! 

I  only  can  do  little  things, 

But  if  they  are  for  Thee, 
Perhaps  they'll  please  Thee,  Sacred  Heart, 

Who  did  great  things  for  me. 

Rose  Marie  Fenn. 
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MONTALEMBERT  AND  DE  LISLE 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

A  Son  of  the  Crusaders. 

Mental  embert  on  April  16,  1844,  defended  in  the  House  of 
Peers  the  Bishops,  who  had  resisted  a  Bill  on  Education  intro- 
duced by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  in  the  most 
eloquent  of  his  speeches  declared:  "We  are  the  sons  of  the 
Crusaders,  and  we^'never  will  yield  to  the  sons  of  Voltaire." 

In  September  of  this  year  he  writes  to  De  Lisle  (the  date  is 
misprinted  1846  in  the  Life  of  De  Lisle).  "I  hope  you  have  not 
been  tempted  to  accuse  me  of  being  ungrateful  or  forgetful  on 
account  of  ray  long  delay  in  replying  to  your  most  affectionate 
and  interesting  letter  of  last  May.  When  I  received  that  pre- 
cious token  of  your  constant  friendship  and  interest  for  my 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare,  I  was  still  in  the  thick  of  the 
struggle  which  I  have  been  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  lead 
and  direct  among  the  Catholic  laymen  of  France  (about  Educa- 
tion) .  .  .  Often  have  I  thought  of  you  during  my  labours,  and 
of  the  gratification  with  which  your  most  Catholic  spirit  must 
have  witnessed  the  gradual  resurrection  of  the  long-compressed 
energy  of  Catholic  France.  We  have  indeed  much  to  praise 
and  bless  God  for.  There  are  few  miracles  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  more  astonishing  than  the  conduct  of  the  French 
Bishops,  considering  whence  they  come  and  by  whom  they 
have  been  chosen.  The  inferior  clergy  too  is  most  admirable. 
But  the  laymen  are  still  asleep  and  require  unceasing  exer- 
tions, to  be  called  up  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility. .  .  .  We  have  more  than  ever  need  of  perseverance 
and  humility — for  we  are  still  most  weak,  but  as  the  Apostle 
says.  Cum  infirmor,  tunc  potens  sum  .  .  .  The  very  little  lei- 
sure I  have  must  be  exclusively  devoted  to  my  history  of  St. 
Bernard,  the  first  volume  of  which  ought  to  be  published  next 
winter.  A  sample  of  this  volume,  the  story  of  St.  Anselm  has 
recently  come  out  in  the  Correspondant,  a  most  excellent  peri- 
odical, by  far  the  best  that  has  appeared  in  France.  .  .  .  The  Ca- 
tholics want  spirit  everywhere;  Lucas  has  spirit— that  is  his 
great  virtue." 
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The  revolution  of  1848  in  France  did  not  become  anti-Chris- 
tian at  first.  The  Legitimists  appealed  to  the  whole  nation  and 
proclaimed  universal  suffrage.  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  March,  gave 
Montalembert  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  the  absence  of  hos- 
tility to  the  Church.  Louis  Napoleon  sought  the  support  of  the 
Church,  and  France  restored  to  the  Pope  his  temporal  Kingdom, 
of  which  the  historian  Gibbon,  no  friend,  had  said :  * '  Their 
temporal  dominion  is  now  confirmed  by  the  reverence  of  a  thous- 
and years;  and  their  noblest  title  is  the  free  choice  of  a  people 
whom  they  had  redeemed  from  slavery. ' '  The  Popes  had  indeed 
done  more  than  free  the  Romans  from  Byzantine  tyranny ;  by 
them  the  city  was  saved  from  total  effacement.  It  is  too  often 
forgotten  that  in  the  wars  between  Totila  and  Belisarius,  thir- 
teen hundred  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  City,  it  was 
deserted  by  every  single  one  of  its  inhabitants  for  the  space 
of  forty  days  in  December,  546,  and  January,  547.  And  but 
that  it  was  the  See  of  Peter  and  his  successors,  it  would  have 
been  forsaken  forever  and  have  wasted  away  like  many  an- 
other place  that  once  was  great.  And  now  after  another  thirteen 
hundred  years  it  was  in  revolt  against  its  true  father.  Mon- 
talembert on  this  occasion  in  reply  to  Victor  Hugo,  declared: 
"The  Church  is  a  mother,  the  mother  of  Europe,  the  mother  of 
modern  society." 

On  the  feast  of  St,  Michael  in  May,  1849,  he  writes :  ''Hav- 
ing escaped  for  a  few  days  from  the  dreadful  furnace  of 
Paris,  in  which  I  have  been  plunged  for  the  last  fifteen  months 
without  intermd'Ssion,  I  make  use  of  my  first  moments  of  lei- 
sure to  thank  you  for  your  most  kind,  interesting  and  edifying 
letter  of  last  January.  Yo'ur  reference  to  our  pilgrimage  to 
the  Cistercian  abbeys  of  Yorkshire  has  moistened  my  eyes 
with  tears  of  sweet  memory,  but  also  of  deep  regret  at  the 
thought  of  my  dear  historical  and  monastic  labours,  sio  griev- 
ously interrupted  and  demolished  by  the  shipwreck  of  our 
unfortunate  commonwealth.  Two  volumes  of  Introduetdon  to 
the  history  of  St.  Bernard  I  had  not  only  written,  but  printed, 
when  the  last  revolution  broke  out.  The  change  of  circum- 
stances, and  a  pungent  conviction  of  the  imperfection  of  these 
volumes  has  decided  me  to  suppress  them  and  to  begin  againi; 
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but  wlien  and  where?  God  alone  knows.  I  h-ave  had  to  ex- 
change the  calm  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  Peerage  for  the 
brutal  and  odious  demooratical  life  of  what  is  called  in  our 
jargon  a  National  Assembly.  Silence,  peace,  retirement,  hours 
of  laborious  leisure  are  now  out  of  the  question  and  will  be  so 
till  some  new  revolution  which  may  perhaps  (if  I  am  not  de- 
voured by  the  revolutionary  Leviathan)  throw  me  on  some 
solitary  shore  where  I  shall,  under  God's  mercy,  resume  my 
monastic  labours.  Till  then  strife,  noise,  and  useless  struggles 
against  the  revolutionary  monster  must  be  my  lot.  Pray  for 
me  that  I  may  not  sink  under  my  burden;  that  my  sins  may 
not  turn  away  the  mercy  of  God  from  me,  and  above  all,  that  I 
may  not  forget  and  betray  my  own  soul,  in  the  midst  of  the 
turmoils  and  distractions  of  a  political  life  which  is  now  noth- 
ing less  than  a  constant  battle  against  the  deadliest  enemies 
that  society  has  ever  known.  .  .  We  are  all  progressing  onwards 
to  the  bottomless  pit  of  socialism,  which  is  nothing  else  but 
the  logical  conclusion  of  Protestantism  .and  democracy.  .  . 
Thanks  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  we  have  now  a  short  halt  on  the 
road;  but  we  shall  ere  long  move  on.  .  .  Every  power  but  the 
Church  will  be  utterly  destroyed.  But  let  us  beware  of  be- 
coming, to  any  degree,  the  instruments  or  accomplices  of  the 
work  of  destruction,  as  too  many  Catholics  amongst  us  are 
inclined  to  do."  (The  reader  will  remember  that  Socialism  was 
not  then  distinguished  as  it  now  is  from  Communism  and  Bol- 
shevism), 

"My  wife  was  confined  a  few  weeks  ago  of  a  fifth  daughter 
(two  having  died  infants).  This  new-comer  has  been  named 
Magdalen,  in  honor  of  the  great  saint  who  is  the  real  heroine 
of  the  Paschal  time  during  which  our  child  was  born." 

In  September,  1850,  he  writes  that  they  have  achieved 
"most  glorious  and  unexpected  triumphs  both  for  the  Church 
and  for  Society  by  the  quasi-miraculous  restoration  of  Rome  to 
the  Pope  and  by  a  new  Education  Law. ' '  But  he  himself  had  to 
suffer  much  from  the  attacks  of  the  Univers  for  consenting  to 
any  compromise  about  education  though  it  had  the  assent  of  the 
Bishops  and  the  Pope. 
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"When  every  human  institution  is  destroyed,  then  those 
who  remain  alive  will  undoubtedly  turn  to  the  Church  and  re- 
quest her  to  rebuild  the  edifice  which  she  had  constructed  for 
modern  Europe  a  thousand  years  ago.  But  as  I  am  convinced 
that  the  duty  of  a  Christian  is  never  to  become  the  accom- 
plice or  the  instrument  of  revolutionary  men  or  principles  (al- 
though revolution  is  both  the  consequence  and  the  chastisement 
oi  all  that  had  been  done  against  the  Church),  I  am  determined 
to  stand  firm  and  die  on  the  breach,  as  many  of  my  ancestors 
have  done  for  a  less  worthy  and  less  glorious  cause." 

Graee-Dieu. 
Those  were  the  years  in  which  the  hierarchy  was  restored 
in  England.  The  outcry  against  "Papal  Aggression,"  which 
was  really  the  work  of  secret  societies  enraged  at  the  restoration 
of  the  Pope's  Temporal  Kingdom,  did  not  prevent  many  im- 
portant men  from  becoming  Catholics.  The  conversion  of  Lord 
Fielding  (the  title  now  is  Earl  of  Denbigh)  and  Lord 
Campden  made  De  Lisle 's  county,  Leicestershire,  feel 
to  him  almost  like  a  Catholic  county.  Many  of  the 
new  converts  were  invited  to  visit  him.  De  Vere  writes 
to  his  sister,  who  was  a  Protestant:  "The  people  here  are  the 
most  delightful  people  you  can  conceive.  You  would  think 
it  a  lovely  image  of  a  Christian  household.  There  is  choral 
service  in  the  chapel  morning  and  evening,  the  younger  children 
acting  as  acolytes,  dressed  in  red  soutanes,  until  displaced 
by  a  still  younger  batch.  There  are  already  twelve  children. 
He  and  his  wife  are  overflowing  with  charity  and  hopefulness, 
and  seem  to  believe  that  all  parties  are  trying  to  do  right  and 
will  be  sure  to  be  guided  some  day  into  union.  .  .  Think  of  the 
pleasure  with  which  I  heard  that  Wordsworth  had  visited  the 
great  new  Cistercian  monastery  which  has  lately  been  built 
among  the  healthy  hills.  He  must  have  heard  the  'Chaunted 
Rite'  resounding  through  the  dark  aisles  in  the  very  same  har- 
monies as  in  the  time  of  St.  Bernard  and  centuries  earlier, 
of  St.  Benedict.  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  delighted  with  all  he 
sav/.  .  .Wordsworth's  portrait  is  hung  on  the  walls."    "Men- 
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sell  (Lord  Emly)  was  staying  with  us,"  writes  De  Lisle,  to  some 
of  his  sons  then  students  in  Paris,  "when  the  summons  came 
to  him  from  Lord  Aberdeen  to  join  the  new  government.  All 
the  English  Catholics  are  delighted  with  the  Ministry.  It  is 
the  best  Ministry  that  England  has  ever  had  since  the  Refor- 
mation. .  .  We  had  such  beautiful  offices  here  on  Christmas 
Night  and  Christmas  Day.  Our  five  new  copes  of  cloth  of 
gold  with  their  beautiful  orphreys  of  Gothic  work,  looked  glori- 
ous at  the  Lectern,  and  our  singing  was  really  well  executed. 
Lord  Dunraven,  who  assisted  at  the  whole  office,  was  so  de 
lighted  that  when  he  left  us  a  few  days  after,  he  wrote  me 
saying,  'Your  beautiful  chants  are  still  ringing  in  my  ears'  .  .  . 
By  the  time  you  come  back  for  the  midsummer  vacation,  you 
will  also  find  all  the  windows  of  the  chapel  filled  with  beauti- 
ful stained  glass." 

Montalembert  writes  of  these  two  youths,  Ambrose  and  Eve- 
rard,  in  July,  1853:  "I  must  tell  you  how  delighted  I  have 
been  to  make  your  two  sons'  acquaintance  (Ambrose  and  Eve- 
rard).  They  are  really  most  agreeable  and  accomplished  youths, 
and  you  may  easily  imagine  with  what  interest  and  heartfelt 
gratification  I  behold  those  two  little  boys,  whom  I  so  well  re- 
member bearing  the  Cross  and  the  Incense  at  Mass  in  Grace- 
Dieu  Chapel  in  1839,  grown  up  to  be  such  fine  and  noble,  in- 
telligent youths.  They  are  great  favorites  with  my  wife  and 
daughters.  I  hope  we  shall  still  have  them  next  winter  in 
Paris  .  .  .  Your  beautiful  view  of  the  Cistertian  Abbey  founded 
by  you  and  visited  by  me  with  you,  is  hung  up  before  my  desk. 
.  .  My  book  on  'The  Catholic  Interests  of  the  XlXth  Century,' 
must  have  been  looked  upon  by  you  as  a  personal  letter  corres- 
ponding to  all  our  old  and  durable  sympathies  as  well  as  to  the 
very  precious  and  sagacious  notions  contained  in  your  last  com- 
munications. ' ' 

A  Christian  Soldier — His  Value. 

Four  years  later  one  of  those  youths,  Everard,  an  officer  in 
the  army,  was  killed  in  the  capture  of  Delhi.  He  had  been  re- 
commended for  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  a  monument  was  erected 
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to  him  by  a  public  subscription  headed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  his  County,  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  Montalembert  wrote  to 
his  father:  ''My  dearest  Friend  and  Brother,  This  is  indeed  a 
most  cruel  blow— and  most  deeply  felt,  I  assure  you,  not  only 
by  me,  your  old  and  trusty  friend,  but  by  my  wife  and  daughter, 
who  every  day  since  your  former  letter  mentioning  your  son's 
presence  with  the  army  before  Delhi,  had  been  asking  me  after 
the  perusal  of  the  daily  papers :  Et  ce  bon  Everard  ?  a-t-on  de 
ses  nouvelles?  est-il  parmi  les  blesses?  His  open,  kind  and  un- 
affected demeanor  had  gained  all  our  hearts  during  his  sojourn 
in  Paris  with  his  excellent  brother ;  and  I  for  one  was  full  of 
joy  and  confidence  in  his  future  prospects.  As  you  so  justly 
say,  it  seems  wonderful  that  God  should  not  have  preserved  this 
valiant  and  pious  officer,  who  would  have  been  such  a  credit 
to  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  true  model  of  a  Christian  sol- 
dier. A  military  man  of  his  stamp  would  have  been  more  use- 
ful to  the  Catholic  cause  in  England  than  a  hundred  theologians 
of  the  Formby  class.  And  what  is  the  most  wanted  in  your 
country  as  well  as  everywhere  else,  are  those  Catholics  who,  like 
our  glorious  ancestors  in  the  ages  of  Faith,  can  show  to  the 
world  that  both  the  practice  and  theory  of  true  religion  are 
compatible  with  the  manly  virtues  of  the  Soldier  or  the  States- 
man and  do  not  always  reduce  people  to  that  sort  of  effeminate, 
dependent,  and  sickly  beings  that  a  certain  school  of  Catholics 
holds  up  as  the  (only)  standard  of  perfection.  But  I  turn 
from  that  consideration  of  general  interest  to  a  subject  much 
dearer  to  my  heart,  and  to  the  fireside  of  dear  Grace-Die u,. 
where  my  mind's  eye  contemplates  your  grief  and  that  poor 
mother's  most  afflicting  bereavement.  At  the  same  time  I  ac- 
company you  both  to  the  foot  of  the  altar  where  I  know  you  will 
both  find  that  comfort  and  consolation  which  the  Almighty  keeps 
in  store  for  His  dutiful  and  devoted  children  .  .  .  And  also 
let  me  say,  my  dearest  friends,  that  even  in  this  most  painful 
bereavement  there  are  human  consolations  which  a  noble,  chi- 
valrous nature  like  yours  must  feel  and  appreciate.  Could  any 
one  die  on  a  more  glorious  and  more  brilliant  field  of  battle, 
fighting  with  such  devoted  and  persevering  courage  for  a  good 
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and  legitimate  cause?  for  such  it  is,  notwithstanding  all  that 
the  Sepoy  Journals  of  France  and  (some  other  countries)  may 
say  to  the  contrary.  Surely  none  of  his  ancestors  ever  lived 
or  died  in  a  more  noble  fashion.  But  this,  although  not  to  be 
despised  or  passed  over  in  silence,  is  but  little  when  compared 
with  the  most  edifying  and  most  affecting  details  which  your 
letter  contains  on  his  Christian  disjDosition,  and  on  the  holy 
and  chaste  life  which  he  had  been  leading  even  to  the  eve  of  his 
glorious  death.  He  was  a  real  Christian  Knight,  and  my  im- 
agination pictures  him  among  those  holy  warriors  whose  cahn, 
beautiful,  yet  manly,  energetic  features  so  sweetly  shine  in  that 
splendid  painting  of  the  Triumph  of  The  Lamb,  which  you  have 
certainly  seen  at  Ghent  and  cannot  have  forgotten.  .  .  .1  was 
particularly  struck  by  the  passage  in  the  Colonel's  letter  where 
he  mentions  that  this  pious  and  chaste  young  man  was  a  uni- 
versal favorite  with  the  officers  of  his  regiment.  .  .  My  wife  and 
I  hope  to  be  able  next  year  to  go  and  tell  you  ourselves  how  deep- 
ly we  are  interested  in  your  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.  The 
view  of  Grace-Dieu  is  hung  up  in  my  library,  aad  we  are  con- 
stantly talking  of  our  intended  visit.  May  God  grant  us  the 
consolation  of  this  meeting  once  more  here  below." 

In  June,  1855,  Montalembert  had  visited  Britain  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  an  honorary  degree  at  Oxford  together 
with  Tennyson  and  some  of  the  generals  of  the  Crimean  War. 
He  then  spent  a  week  with  De  Lisle,  and  Father  Ignatius 
Spencer  came  also  for  a  rest  between  two  "missions,"  and  had 
"a  famous  talk  Avith  Montalembert."  On  July  1st  Montalem- 
bert writes  from  London:  "I  was  just  going  to  write  to  you 
when  I  got  your  kind  letter.  I  could  not  leave  England  without 
thanking  you  for  your  old  and  new  kindness  to  me,  and  with- 
out telling  you  what  a  delightful  remembrance  I  take  with  me 
of  my  second  visit  to  Grace-Dieu.  The  third  I  hope  will  not  be 
delayed  so  long.  But  I  really  hope  and  trust  you  will  ere  that 
come  and  rdancer  me  either  in  Franche-Comte  or  in  ray  Mor- 
van— and  perhaps  in  both,  as  I  can  trace  you  out  a  most  in- 
teresting journey  to  undertake  between  the  two.  .  .  How  happy 
you  must  be,  my  dearest  friend,  to  see  around  you  the  manifest 
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fruits  of  your  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  good  cause  during  so 
many  years.  Seldom  is  it  granted  to  men  here  below  to  reap 
what  he  has  sown,  as  it  has  been  your  lot." 

After  this  visit  to  Britain,  Montalembert  wrote  De  L'Avenir 
Politique  de  I'Angleterre.  Both  the  Napoleonic  Absolutists  and 
the  Communists  *  were  equally  busy  in  misrepresenting  and  dis- 
paraging the  land  of  freedom,  lest  Frenchmen  should  love  liber- 
ty. Envy  and  fear  and  conscious  inferiority  dreamed  of  the 
decadence  of  "England."  t  Even  the  Univers  seemed  to  have 
"England"  on  the  brain  as  much  as  some  papers  of  another 
kind  have  the  Pope  or  the  Hierarchy  or  the  Jesuits  on  the 
brain.  Against  systematic  misrepresentations  more  injurious  to 
those  who  entertained  them  than  to  the  country  against  which 
they  were  directed,  he  composed  this  little  book,  which  places 
him  on  a  level  with  Tocqueville  as  a  political  observer  and  philo- 
sopher. He  wrote  thus  to  De  Lisle :  "Of  all  the  numerous  let- 
ters I  have  received  about  my  book  from  England,  I  assure  you 
that  none  gave  me  greater  pleasure  than  your  excellent  and 
eloquent  one.  I  was  so  delighted  to  see  that  you  at  least  did 
not,  like  so  many  English  Catholics,  find  me  too  English,— as  if 
it  were  not  the  greatest  service  a  man  could  do  to  the  Catholic 
cause,  just  to  show  that  Catholicity  does  not  exclude  that  legi- 
timate patriotism  and  just  pride  which  all  Englishmen  ought 
to  feel  when  they  look  on  the  social  institutions  and  the  political 
liberties  which  they  owe  to  their  Catholic  ancestors.  .  .  But  the 
service  of  truth  and  honor  is  not  meant  for  pleasure  or  even 
for  justice  in  this  world." 

*  The  Communards  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Communists. 
The  former  were  decentralizers  and  municipal  Home-Rulers  of  a  vio- 
lent and  lawless  temper. 

t  Of  course  the  change  from  an  aristocratic  to  a  democratic  con- 
stitution may  be  a  decadence.  When  Britain  was  an  aristocratic 
State,  she  fought  Napoleonic  France  and  democratic  "America"  at 
the  same  time,  and  taught  both  a  lesson  which  they  have  never  for- 
gotten. Germany  was  strong  and  efficient  in  the  last  war  because  she 
was  an  autocratic  State.  If  democracy  is  ever  to  accomplish  anything 
great,  we  must  recognize  our  deficiencies  and  try  to  amend  them,  not, 
of  course,  by  instituting  a  nobility  (for  that  is  impossible)  but  by  get- 
ting rid  of  our  conceit  and  presumption  and  learning  to  admire  with 
generosity. 
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Ingratmn  Si  Dixeris,  Omnia  Dixeris. 

In  July,  1857,  he  writes:  "You  have  most  likely  heard  of 
the  premature  death  of  my  father-in-law,  Count  Guy  de  Merode, 
whose  loss  has  been  so  deeply  felt,  and  proved  so  great  a  mis- 
fortune for  Belgium  in  its  present  emergencies.  .  .  You  will 
also  probably  have  seen  that  after  twenty-six  years  of  public 
services  I  have  been  set  aside  at  the  recent  Elections  (for  the 
legislative  council)  and  for  the  first  time  since  I  came  of  age, 
deprived  of  a  voice  in  the  councils  of  my  country.  .  .  .  Such 
has  been  the  result  of  the  calumnies  of  the  Univers  for  the  past 
seven  years."  He  speaks  of  the  ingratitude  of  those  who  should 
have  been  the  first  to  support  him :  "To  give  me  up,  the  oldest, 
and  I  think  I  may  say  the  staunchest  soldier  the  Church  has 
known  in  France  for  long,  long  years — and  not  even  to  nomin- 
ate against  me  a  man  like  Veuillot  or  some  such  whose  fanatical 
ravings  they  admire,  but  an  unknown  young  man,  without  any 
sort  of  public  or  private  virtue,  who  has  never  done  and  never 
will  do  anything  for  religion  or  society,  but  who  wears  an  Im- 
perial Chamberlain's  key  on  his  coat."  "This  deplorable  and 
detestable  identification  of  Catholicism  and  despotism  upheld 
by  the  Univers,"  is  one  of  his  phrases. 

In  truth  he  was  learning  in  those  years  the  hard  lesson  that 
this  is  still  the  same  world  that  it  was  when  our  Lord  said : 
' '  Many  good  works  have  I  done  for  you ;  for  which  of  them  do 
you  stone  me?"  And  as  it  was  when  He  said:  "The  hand  of 
him  who  is  betraying  me  is  in  the  dish  with  me";  and  when  it 
was  written :  *  *  For  Pilate  knew  that  it  was  from  envy  they 
had  delivered  him  up."  And  as  it  was  when  David  said,  "It 
is  better  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  God  than  into  the  hands 
of  men."  Sir  Thomas  More  said,  "Good  deeds  the 
world,  being  ungrateful,  is  wont  never  to  recompense.  Nei- 
ther can  it,  were  it  grateful."  And  this  last  is  a  truth  which 
we  should  remember  as  well  as  the  first. 

Montalembert's  Principles. 
*  *  I,  like  you,  do  not  look  on  the  Temporal  Power  ef  the  Pope 
as  essential  to  his  spiritual  authority,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
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it  demolished  or  undermined  either  by  monarchial  or  by  demo- 
cratic despotism."  In  1860  he  writes :  "You  are  quite  mistaken 
when  you  suppose  that  I  am  guided  in  my  estimate  of  the  third 
Napoleon  by  any  Bourbonic  feeling.  I  am  personally  fond  of 
the  Orleans  princes,  but  I  have  no  attachment  to  any  dynasty. 
I  only  love,  revere,  and  desire  in  the  government  of  this  world, 
three  things,  independent  of  every  person,  justice,  freedom,  and 
honour.  These  three  things  are  directly  antipathetic  to  Napo- 
leon III.  as  they  were  to  Napoleon  I.  The  nephew  is  certainly 
not  such  a  sanguinary  monster  as  the  uncle,  but  neither  is  he  an 
honest  man  or  a  gentleman.  .  .  Many  besides  you  have  looked 
on  him  as  a  vindicator  of  Catholic  Rights.  But  even  before  his 
recent  conduct  towards  the  Pope,  I  never  could  admit  that 
feigning,  spoliation,  and  political  hypocrisy  can  entitle  any  man 
or  any  prince  to  the  esteem  or  confidence  of  Catholics  .  .  .  Be- 
sides I  hate  Caesarism. " 

De  Lisle  was  one  of  those  foreign  Catholics  who  admired 
Napoleon  III.  and  thought  themselves  better  judges  of  him  than 
Montalembert,  who  writes  again  in  October,  1867:  "Nothing 
astonishes  me  more  than  your  opinions  on  him  .  .  .  The  base 
treachery  with  which  he  has  destroyed  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope  will  sufficiently  stamp  his  moral  character  in  the  judg- 
ment of  history.  .  .  But  what  is  worse  than  all,  he  has  debased 
the  moral  character  of  the  nation,  and  has  destroyed  every  prin- 
ciple and  every  habit  of  conservative  resistance  .  .  .  France  will 
become  a  lasting  prey  to  the  atheistical  and  Jacobinical  party 
which  has  been  fermented  in  every  village  by  the  imperial  ad- 
ministration. ' ' 

In  August,  1869,  he  writes:  "Your  Napoleonic  heart  will,  I 
hope,  have  been  gratified  by  the  unexpected  move  which  your 
hero  has  been  making  towards  the  re-establishment  of  parlia- 
mentary government  which  he  destroyed  eighteen  years  ago  and 
which  he  and  his  partisans  have  so  shamefully  vilified  ever 
since.  As  for  me,  I  declare  that  he  has  at  last  acted  like  a  sen- 
sible man ;  and  although  his  foe  from  public  and  personal  mo- 
tives, I  heartily  wish  that  his  new  plan  may  succeed,  and  that 
France  may  get  back  her  former  national  freedom  without  a 
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new  revolution.  My  satisfaction  is  at  least  disinterested,  as  I 
shall  unfortunately  no  longer  be  able  to  take  a  part  in  public 
life,  whatever  may  be  the  future  prospects  of  France." 

Private  Affairs. 

However,  only  a  small  part  of  Mental embert's  correspon- 
dence with  De  Lisle  is  given  to  politics.  Personal  and  family 
affairs  fill  the  greater  part.  In  March,  1864,  he  writes :  "I  had 
long  been  thinking  of  congratulating  you  on  your  daughter's 
marriage  with  Lord  Edward  Howard,  a  nobleman  whom  I  am 
very  fond  of,  and  who  like  his  most  excellent  brother,  has  al- 
ways been  a  friend  to  me,  E.  H,  was  brother  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  died  in  1860,  and  uncle  to  Newsman's  Duke).  I 
trust  if  this  young  menage  comes  over  to  Paris  they  will  take 
care  to  let  me  know. 

I  cannot  tell  you  hoAv  distressed  I  have  been  by  my  daughter 
Catherine's  entrance  into  a  religious  life.  She  had  been  for  the 
last  ten  years  and  indeed  ever  since  my  fall  from  public  life,  the 
great  joy,  comfort,  and  delight  of  my  house.  She  was  a  most 
gay,  handsome,  sprightly,  dancing,  amusing,  ironical  being, 
whom  nobody  had  ever  suspected  of  anything  like  an  inclination 
towards  the  cloister;  although  she  had  meditated  her  plan  for 
the  last  five  years  (she  was  now  in  her  22nd  year),  and  when 
on  receiving  her  first  notice  only  a  fortnight  before  her  leaving 
us  forever,  I  attempted  to  obtain  a  short  delay  and  to  seek  for 
some  unknown  tristes«e  as  to  the  reason  for  her  strange  deter- 
mination, she  literally  floored  me  with  long  and  cogent  quota- 
tions from  The  Monks  of  the  West !  She  is  now  quite  rayonnante 
in  the  novitiate  at  Confleurs,  near  Paris,  where  she  has  lately 
been  joined  by  a  younger  sister  of  my  wife's  whom  we  had 
brought  up  like  a  daughter,  and  whose  departure  is  another 
source  of  grief  to  us,  as  we  have  now  only  tw^o  girls  remaining, 
which  is  too  small  an  interieur  at  my  age,  and  with  so  few  com- 
forts out  of  doors." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  painful 
disease  which  not  only  prevented  him  from  going  out  to  a  club 
or  to  any  entertainment,  but  interfered  with  his  studies  and 
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writings.  He  writes  in  1857:  "You  remember  how  weak  and 
unwell  I  was  at  Grace-Dieu  two  years  ago.  The  very  poinful 
complaint  of  which  I  had  then  felt  the  first  symptoms,  has  great- 
ly increased,  and  I  have  spent  all  the  first  months  of  this  year 
in  a  melancholy  alternative  between  excruciating  sufferings  and 
tedious  regime.  I  have  had  to  undergo  a  cruel  operation  ...  I 
cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  my  life  will  most  likely  be 
shortened,  and  at  all  events  completely  houleverse  and  trans- 
forme  by  the  disease.  My  greatest  trial  is  to  be  condemned  to 
reduce  greatly  the  amount  of  study  and  intellectual  occupation 
to  which  I  have  been  forever  accustomed,  and  which  physicians 
pretend  to  be  the  cause  of  my  complaint.  I  call  upon  all  my 
Christian  friends,  and  upon  you  above  all  others,  to  aid  me  by 
their  prayers,  in  order  that  I  may  bear  this  inflection  with  the 
humble  patience  of  a  Christian — Saltern  vos  miseremini  mei, 
amici  mei.''  In  December,  1866,  he  was  too  ill  to  write  with  his 
own  hand,  but  says:  ''All  I  can  say  is  that  I  perfectly  agree 
with  you  on  every  opinion  which  you  express  .  .  .  Kest  assured 
that  nothing  has  occurred  to  impair  the  feeling  which  united 
us  twenty-seven  years  ago.  I  do  not  remember  any  subject  on 
which  we  have  not  agreed,  except  that  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  that  my  third  volume  of  The 
Monks  of  the  West  reached  you  just  on  the  day  of  your  patron 
Saint  (Ambrose).  If  I  get  a  little  better,  I  trust  to  be  able 
to  send  you  within  a  few  months  the  two  next  volumes,  which 
are  almost  entirely  printed  and  which  will  conclude  the  con- 
version of  England." 

Irish  Prayers  for  England. 

Montalembert  sympathized  with  his  friend's  plans  for  the 
re-conversion  of  England,  and  his  hopes  of  a  "corporate  re- 
union" of  the  Church  of  England.  De  Lisle 's  other  great 
friend,  Spencer,  did  not  agree  with  these  hopes  or  approve  of 
Catholics  joining  the  Association  formed  to  promote  it.  He 
relied  on  the  Association  of  Prayer,  and  in  these  years  he  was 
specially  busy  spreading  this  devotion  in  Ireland,  for  he  said 
that  he  valued  the  prayers  of  the  Irish  for  England  more  than 
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those  of  all  other  nations.  When  he  was  giving  missions  in 
Ireland,  even  at  a  time  of  political  excitement,  "so  warm  and 
beautiful  was  the  way  in  which  the  nuns  took  it  up,  and  their 
charity  and  zeal,"  that  he  says,  "it  gave  quite  a  new  spring 
in  that  cause."  Though  he  shrank  from  the  work  of  begging, 
he  says  "the  Irish  are  so  good-natured  and  generous  that  they 
generally  make  the  work  among  them  full  of  pleasure."  His 
idea  was  the  sanctification  of  the  Irish  people  as  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  of  converting  Britain  and  the  English-speaking 
world.  De  Lisle  wrote  to  him  in  1860:  "Your  work  of  sanc- 
tiflying  the  Irish  people  is  undoubtedly  an  incalculable  auxiliary 
for  the  general  object.  The  Irish  are  a  noble  people,  brave  like 
lions,  generous,  hearty,  affectionate,  and  full  of  gratitude  for 
kindness.  I  often  hear  Anglican  clergymen  who  have  made 
tours  in  Ireland  say,  how  chaste  the  young  men  as  well  as  young 
women  of  Ireland  are.  It  surely  must  be  for  some  Providential 
purpose  that  God  has  inspired  so  many  Irish  to  settle  in  England 
of  late  years.  Thus  in  our  neighboring  parish  of  Whitwick 
there  are  actually  900  Irish  all  come  within  the  last  six  years, 
attracted  by  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  coal  mines.  Some  of 
them  are  greatly  respected.  Later,  please  God,  when  I  open 
mines  in  the  next  parish  of  Sheppeshed,  where  we  are  now 
boring  with  fair  prospects,  we  shall  want  many  more  Irish  to 
aid  us  in  working  them.  But  we  must  have  good  ones  who  will 
help  us  to  Catholicize  our  Anglo-Saxons." 

De  Lisle  was  thought  by  some  to  be  too  conciliatory,  but  he 
was  firm  also,  and  though  personally  humble  could  stand  up 
with  spirit  for  the  dignity  of  the  Church.  Thus  after  Glad- 
stone's beginning  his  attack  on  the  Church  in  October,  1874  (in 
The  Contemporary  Review)  De  Lisle  wrote  to  him  to  remons- 
trate: "I  am  always  looking  forward  to  the  promised  pleasure 
cf  a  visit  to  you  at  Ilawarden  Castle.  But  if  we  ever  renew  the 
conversations  we  commenced  at  Garendon,  they  will  be  in  the 
interest  of  mutual  peace  and  not  of  an  internecine  war  discredit- 
able to  Christianity  and  fatal  to  all  its  grandest  hopes."  So 
in  1841  he  wrote  to  an  Oxford  friend :  "X.  mistakes  my  reason 
for  admiring  Dr.  Pusey.    I  sympathize  with  Dr.  Pusey  not  be- 
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cause  I  think  we  have  no  men  like  him,  but  because  I  think 
he  is  so  like  the  men  of  our  Church."  And  he  wrote 
to  a  friend  of  Newman's  about  some  misconceptions  of 
Catholic  doctrine  in  his  Tract  No.  90,— "Page  seven  is  truly 
afflicting.  My  little  boy,  though  only  six  years  old,  could 
answer  it.  The  beggar  boys  at  Naples  could  answer  it,  as 
many  of  them  did  to  me  twelve  years  ago,  when  out  of  curiosity 
I  questioned  them  on  these  points." 

Both  Montalembert  and  De  Lisle  were  among  the  Inoppor- 
tunists  in  regard  to  the  proposal  of  the  Definition  of  Papal  In- 
fallibility. Montalembert  appears  to  have  been  prejudiced 
against  it  by  his  old  enemy,  the  Vnivers,  which  was  identifying 
the  authority  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  with  absolute  Monarchy 
in  secular  society,  and  advocating  the  dogmatic  assertion  of  the 
Infallibility  on  similar  principles  to  those  on  which  it  had  been 
upholding  Napoleonic  imperialism.  It  was  moreover  putting 
forth  the  most  extravagant  views  of  the  extent  and  conditions 
of  Infallibility,  and  virulently  reviling  every  one  who  ventured 
to  differ  from  it  on  a  question  not  yet  decided  by  the  Church. 
In  fact,  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope  was  as  much  misrepresented 
by  Veuillot  and  some  other  Catholic  lay  advocates  as  it  was  by 
some  anti-Catholic  assailants.  Montalembert  died  March  13, 1870, 
three  months  before  the  Definition,  None  of  his  friends  doubted 
that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  submitted  his  private  .iudg- 
ment,  like  the  true  Christian  that  he  always  was,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Church.  De  Lisle  seems  to  have  dreaded  the  Defi- 
nition beforehand  because  it  would  in  his  opinion  be  an  addition- 
al objection  with  the  Anglicans  whom  he  was  hoping  to  bring 
home  again.  But  he  accepted  it  with  the  obedience  of  faith,  and 
he  was  one  of  those  who  defended  it  warmly  and  ably  against 
his  friend  Gladstone.  He  died  in  March,  1877,  being  attended 
in  his  last  illness  by  the  Rev.  Don  Caesario  Tondini,  a  Barnabite 
Father  who  was  chaplain,  and  tutor  to  two  grandsons  of  De 
Lisle ;  and  who  preached  over  his  corpse  on  the  text :  He  was  a 
man  simple,  upright,  and  fearing  God.  During  this  illness  one 
evening  when  he  thought  himself  dying,  he  seemed  to  recover 
his  strength  after  receiving  the  Viaticum,  and  spoke  for  three- 
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quarters  of  an  hour  to  his  family  and  servants.  To  some  of 
the  latter  and  to  the  doctor,  who  were  Protestants,  he  spoke 
most  affectionately  on  the  duty  of  examining  into  the  truth  of 
Catholicity,  and  his  own  firm  belief  that  the  Catholic  and  Roman 
Church  is  the  only  true  Church.  The  doctor  remarked  that  he 
could  only  have  spoken  so  by  the  power  of  God. 

Liberty  and  Authority. 

The  problem  of  the  relations  between  Liberty  and  Authority, 
between  Rights  and  Duty,  both  in  the  secular  and  in  the  Spirit- 
ual sphere,  is  one  that  is  with  us  as  much  to-day  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Montalembert.  But  it  will  be  simplified  if  we  remember 
that  Duty  comes  first — that  we  have  rights  because  we  have 
duties,  and  that  freedom  to  which  we  have  a  right  is  the  freedom 
to  fulfil  our  duty.  "The  distinguishing  part  of  our  constitution," 
said  Burke,  ''is  its  liberty.  But  the  liberty  that  I  mean  is  a  li- 
berty which  not  only  exists  with  order  and  virtue,  but  cannot 
exist  at  all  without  them.  It  adheres  in  good  and  steady  gov- 
ernment as  in  its  substance  and  vital  principle."  "If  the 
Church  is  a  divine  polity,  and  if  free  institutions  are  a  divine 
blessing, ' '  said  Manning,  ' '  I  cannot  see  why  they  should  not  co- 
exist. They  have  to  maintain  themselves  against  the  stream  and 
storm  of  this  evil  world,  but  that  is  only  the  common  condition 
of  all  earthly  things."  Nowhere  is  the  truth  stated  better  than 
in  a  passage  written  by  Lacordaire  soon  after  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Avenir  and  M.  de  la  Mennais,  and  quoted  with  ad- 
miration by  Montalembert:  "II  faut  qu'il  y  ait  dans  le  monde 
une  puissance  qui  soutienne  les  intelligences  faibles  contre  les 
intelligences  fortes,  et  qui  les  delivre  de  I'oppression  la  plus 
terrible  de  toutes,  celle  de  I'esprit.  Cette  puissance,  en  effet,  est 
venue  a  mon  secours;  ce  n'est  pas  moi  qui  me  suis  delivre ;  c'est 
elle  .  .  .  J'ai  appris  de  ma  propre  experience  a  Rome  que 
I'Eglise  est  la  liberatrice  de  I'esprit  humain;  et  comme  de  la 
liberte  de  I'intelligence  decoulent  necessairement  toutes  les 
autr&s,  j  ai  apercu  sous  leur  veritable  jour  les  questions  qui 
divisent  la  monde  d 'aujourd 'hui.  Oou,  le  monde  cherche  la 
paix  et  la  liberte ;  mais  il  les  cherche  sur  la  route  du  trouble 
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et  de  la  servitude.  L'Eglise  seule  en  fu  la  source  pour  le  genre 
humain,  et  seule,  dans  ses  mamelles  outragees  par  ses  fils,  elle 
en  conserve  le  lait  intarissable  et  sacre.  Quand  les  nations  seront 
lasses  d'etre  parricides,  elles  retrouvent  la  le  bien  qu'elles  ne 
possedent  plus  .  .  .  O  Rome!  c'est  ainsi  que  je  t'ai  vue  .  .  . 
tu  m'es  apparue  ce  que  tu  es  veritablement,  la  bienfaitrice  du 
genre  humain  rans  le  passe,  I'esperance  de  son  avenir,  la  seule 
grande  chose  aujourd'hui  vivante  en  Europe,  la  captive  d'une 
jalousie  universelle,  la  reine  du  monde."  For,  where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty,  and  there  alone  is  true  liberty. 

And  it  may  be  that  the  world  will  yet  accept  light  and  lead- 
ing from  the  auspicious  union  of  faith  with  freedom  in  Ireland 
and  in  Quebec. 


COMMUNITY  NOTES 


For  the  Feast  of  thie  Patronage  of  our  Father  St.  Joi&epih, 
the  Community  seait  His  'Holiiniess,  Pope  Pins  XL,  an  illumin- 
ated Spiritual  Offering^  land  a  Donation,  as  a  small  tesitimony 
of  thie  filial  -devotion  of  its  miembers,  and  of  their  d«ep  grati- 
tude for  the  privileges  gramted  to  Re'liigious  for  this  Year  of 
Jubilee. 

The  followiing  is  a  faesdmile  of  the  letter  which  His  Holi- 
ness graciously  sent  in  ackmowkdigmant :  : 


Di  Sua  Santita 


OACITaFTI  NELLA    RISPOST/t 

Ma  B^vdrende  Mfere 


II  m'a  ^te  bien  agr^able  d.e  presenter  an  Saint  Pere,  an  cours 
de  1' audience  du  3  courant,  I'hoimnage  reconnalssant  de  votre  Con 
gregation  ponr  les  faveurs  qu'Il  a  dalgne  vous  accorder  an  en jet 
des  indulgences  jubilaires. 

Accuelllant  avec  une  toute  paternelle  blenvelllance  les  sent! 
ments  de  veneration  et  de  pi6t^  filiale  dont  votre  lettre  a  6t6 
I'^cho,  Sa  Saintetd  remercie  surtout  des  pridres  que   les  bonnes 
Soeurs  de  St.  Joseph  adressec't  au  bon  Dieu  pour  le  P^re  Cominnn 
des  fiddles,  et  demande  a  vos  chores  filles  qu'elle  veulllent 
bien  contlnuer  ce  pr^cieux  secours. 

Sa  Saintet^  me  confie  aussl  I'agr^able  mission  de  Vous  remer 
cier  de  I'offrande  g6n6reuse  avec  laquelle  Vous  avez  bien  voulu 
accompagner  votre  lettre,  et  prendre  ainsl  votre  part  aux  oeu= 
vree  charitables  du  Vlcaire  de  J^sus  Christ. 

Comme  gage  des  divines  faveurs  pour  vous  meme,  ma  R^v^rende 
M6re,  pour  toutes  vos  religieuses  et  pour  toutes  vos  oeuvrea,  le 
Saint  P6re  envoi e  de  tout  coeur  avec  les  meilleurs  voeuz  de  prosp^ 
Tit4   la  Benediction  Apostollque. 

En  m'acquittant  de  cet  auguste  message  je  profite  volontiers 

de  I'oceasion  pour  vous  assurer,  ma  B^vdrende  Mdre,  de  men  rell> 

gieu3  d^vouememt  en  Hotre  Seigneur.        /O   /^    n     /f 

0l»  L*^J    ^Ay«*»^ 


Tres  Honor6e 
SOEUE  M.  VICTOBIA 
Sup^rieure  G^n^rale  des  Soeurs  de  la 
Congregation  de  St.  Joseph 
Rae  St.  Alban  TOBOIiTO 
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(TRANSLATION) 

The  Secretariate  of  State 

of  llm  Holiness.  The  Vatican,  May  11th,  1925. 

lleverend  Mother, — 

It  gave  niie  very  great  pleasure  to  present  to  the  Holy  Fa- 
tlLei^  in  an  audience'  of  May  5th,  tii^e  grateful  homage  of  your 
Congregaitiion  for  the  favours  which  He  dieign.ed  to  grant  you 
concerning  thie  Jubilee  indulgences. 

Receiving  with  paitemal  benevolence  the  expressions  of 
venera.tdom  and  of  filiatl  piety  of  which  yoMr  letter  was  t:he 
echo,  His  Holimess  is  especiially  'grateful  for  thie  prayers  whiich 
the  good  8iis(t.ers  of  St.  Joseph  arie  aiddressimg  to  God  for  the 
oommoai  Fatther  of  the  faitibful,  and  He  requests  your  dear 
daugliters  to  continue  tiliis  precious  help. 

His  Holiness  has  confided  to  me  alsoi  the  very  pleasant  duty 
of  thanking  you  for  the  generous  offeriaiig  which  accoanpanied 
your  letter,  tihus  sharing  nn  the  cha,ritable  works  of  the  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

As  a  token  of  the  divine  favours^  for  yourself,  Reverend 
Mother,  for  all  your  religious  and  your  works,  the  Holy  Father 
sends  with  His  sincerest  good  wishes  for  your  prosperity,  the 
Apostoilic  Benediction. 

Whilst  sending  you  this  august  mesisiaige,  I  gladly  take 
aidvantage  of  the  opportunity  to  asisure  you.  Reverend  Mother, 
of  my  feeliings  of  religious  devotion  in  our  Lord. 

D.  CARD.  GASPARRI. 

*     #     *     *     # 

A  fitting  elose  to  thie  Solemn  Novena  of  Prayer  for  reli- 
gious vocations,  offered  by  the  Community  of  St.  Joseph  in 
preparatlion  for  tibe  feasit  of  their  holy  Patron,  St.  Jos^eph,  was 
the  beautiful  amd  imipressive  ceremony  of  reception,  held  on  the 
momin)g  of  the-  feast  in  the  Chapel  of  th'e  Mother  House,  St. 
Alban  St.,  when  four  younjg  Ladies  were  clothed  with  the  holy 
Imbit  of  the'  Con^egatiom 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  M.  D.  Whelan,  V.G.,  officiated^  as- 
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aisted  by  tlie  Rev,  P.  CoyLe.  Afteir  the  intoiniiitg  of  the  Veni 
Creator  aaud  t'he  bles'sing  of  the  haibitsi,  th-e  Rev.  V.  Doinnelly, 
C.S.B.,  preaioher  of  the  Lenten  Sarmons  at  St.  Micbael's  Caithc- 
dipal,  Toronto,  delivered  a  most  foiroible  and  eloquent  disicoturs« 
on  tbe  subject  of  voicaition,  to  tlie  large  congi-egation'  that  fill- 
ed -the  spacious  Chapel.  The  Rev.  Father  dwelt  on  tlie  vital 
Dfeoessity  of  conscientiousi  resjponses  on  the  part  of  every  Chris- 
tian to  the  vocation  in  life  to  whicb  Grod  calls  him.  Hie  spoke 
at  length  on  tihe  happiness  of  the  life  of  the  religious,  and  the 
bounteous  reward  promised  by  Our  Lord  to  those  Avho  leave 
all  to  foDow  Him,  and  concluded  with  a  strong  and  stirring 
appeal  to  tihe  younig  men  and  women  called  to  the  life  of 
higher  perfection  to  consider  the  dire  need  of  assistance  in 
the  ApostoLate  in  ouir  own  'home  country  at  the  ,present  hour, 
where  the  harvests  are  white  and  the  labourers  all  too  few. 

At  the  eloise  of  the  ceremony  the  Holy  Mass  was  offered  by 
the  Rev.  E.  F.  McKenna,,  of  Uptergrove.  Present  for  the  oeea- 
filion  were  the  Rev.  Fathers  MeOrand,  Kehoe,  O.C.C.,  Galle'ry, 
C.SS.R.,  Cormier,  S.J.,  Ronan,  Collins,  C.SS.R.,  MeMiea,  S.C, 
and  Gallagher. 

The  young  ladies  who  received  the  holy  habit  were :  Misa 
Alma  O'Connor  Uptergrove,  in  reli/gion  Sister  Mary  St.  Eu- 
nlice;  Mis®  Hilda  Shreenan,  Kinkora,  P.E.I.,  Sister  Marietta; 
Miss  Jean  Bell,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Sister  Mary  Devota;  Miss 

Winmfred  ConneH,  Torointo,  Sister  Mary  Lydia. 

*  *     «     *     * 

Since  April  Rev.  Mother  Vilctoria,  Superior-General  of  the 
Community,  has'  been  visiting  with  ooir  Sisit-ers  in  Winniipeg, 
Kildonan,  Vancouver,  Com.ox  and  Prince  Rupert,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  Toronto  for  tihe  ojpening  of  onr  aniiual 

retreats  which  will  be  held  at  the  Mother  House  in  July. 

#  *     *     *     * 

To  Reverend  Sister  Monica,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Port 
Apthiur;  Reverend  Siister  Helena,  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  To- 
ronto, and  Reverend  Sister  Eulalia^  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Ham- 
ilton, whose  golden  jubilee  celebrationB  were  held  in  May, 
we  tender  hearty  felicitations.    Ad  multog}  annos. 
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The  pupil's  of  St.  Joseiph's  School,  under  the  direction  of 
ijhe  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  College  Avenue,  Winnipeg,  gave  to 
the  public  on  Thursday  and  Friday  'eveniingsj,  May  21st  and 
22nd,  a  very  excellent  and  enjoyable  proigram.  A  notable 
and  pleasiing  fealture  of  the  ent^rtaiinment  was  that  all  the 
pupils,  from  Entrance  to  Kindergarten,  took  part.  Where  the 
num'bers  were  so  varied  and  numerous  it  was  difficult  to  de- 
cide whi'oh  deserved  th«  greatest  praise ;  however,  the  c'horusies 
in  two  and  ithiree  parts,  especially  ' ' Moon-Night, ' '  were  excep- 
tiomalliy  well  rendered.  The  Kindergarten  performancie  of 
**Tbe  Fairies'  Lesson,"  w^hich  drew  loud  applause  from  an 
appreciative  audfieinioe,,  deserves  special  mention;  while  Ka- 
tberine  Braddsh's  piano  solo,  "Rigoletto  Fantasia,"  by  Verdi- 
Liszt,  captivated  the  laudien'ce  and  won  great  adimiration  for 
the  youthful  performer.  That  whieih  'greatly  added  to  the  en- 
joyment of  tbe  evening  Avas  the  musical  sieleicltions  given  by 
the  quartettie,  members  of  St.  Aloysius'  Society,  and  gi'/eat 
credit  moiist  afeo^  be  given  to  the  aocompanisitsi,  Mary  Altmtyer 
and  Katherine  B.radi^,  who  did  their  work  with  a  thoirough- 
nes'S  and  finiish  most  pleasing  to  the  audiencie  and  helpful  to 
tliie  performensu  Rev.  Father  Lee  of  St.  Ann's  Parish  and  Rev. 
C.  Wolfci,  O.M.I.,  Vianicouver,  B.C.,  lieartily  thanked  the  chil- 
dren for  the  excellent  rendering  of  all  the  numbers  and  con- 
gratulated thie  pastor.  Rev.  Father  Hilland,  and  the  parents, 
om  .bavinig  a  scihool  w'here  the  children  reicedve  such  perfect 
and  efficient  training. — North  West  Review. 


We  very  corddally  exitend  congratulations  to  Rev.  Thomas 
F  Toomey,  Rev.  Paul  Kam,  Rev,  Gerard  William  Todd, 
C.S.B.,  and  Rev.  Eugene  Weaver,  on  whom  the  onost  Reverend 
Neil  MicNeil,  D.D.,  conferred  holy  priesthood  om  Saturday, 
June  6th.  And  to  Rev.  Wilfred  Frandis  Garvey,  C.S.B.,  who 
on  Sunday,  June  7„  in  St,.  Basil's  Church,  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  holy  priesthood  by  th^e  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  Maic- 
Doindd,  D.D. 
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First  Chinese  Priest  Ordained  in  Canada. 

On  Saturday,  June  6th,  at  St.  Michael's  Cathedral,  Toronto, 
Rev.  Paul  P.  Kam  was  ordained  to  th-e  prieisthood  by  His 
Lordsihip  Bishop  McDonald.  FatJier  Kam's  ordination  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  (the  Church  m  Canada,  for  he  is  the 
first  Chinese  student  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  priest- 
hood in  this  country. 

He  wais  converted  in  China  by  Faither  Fraser  and  came  with 
him  to  Canada  in  August,  1918.  During  the  past  six  years 
besides  making  his  own  philosophical  and  theological  studies, 
Fatli^T  Kam  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage to  the  students  of  the  China  Mission  Seminary.  He  will 
return  to  his  native  country  with  the  first  band  of  mission- 
aries from  the  Seminary. 

***** 

Beautiful  Papal  Medal  Awarded  to  Miss  Lawler. 

Miss  Grertrude  Lawler,  M.A.,  ds  ha.ppy  in  receipt  of  a  rare, 
large  Papal  medal,  bearing  the  imprteiss  of  the  reigning  Pon- 
tiff, Po'pe  Pius  XI.,  in  relief,  with  nich  cope  and  tiara.  On 
the  reverse  are  a  portion  of  the  Pontfifieal  Palace  and  a  suit- 
able insierdption.  The  medal  is  of  a  size  and  class  rare  in 
Pontifical  mintings,  and  distributed  only  for  distinguished  ser- 
vice to  the  Church.  Speoialisits  say  it  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful medals  ever  struck.  It  is  a  hig'h  honor  to  an  eminent 
Toronto  citizen  Avho  has  spent  her  life  in  higher  educatdon  for 
her  sex,  and  in  the  solid  religious  work  of  her  home  city  es- 
pecially, and  the  Dominion  generally. 


^^^k 
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Officers  of  St.  Joseph's  College 
Alumnae  Association 

1924-1925 

Honorary  Patron— The  Rev.  R.  McBrady,  C.S.B. 

Spiritual  Director — 

Honorary  President — The  Reverend   Mother   Superior   of  the 
Community  of  St.  Joseph. 

President — Mrs.  J.  A.  Thompson. 

First  Vice-President— Mrs.  Fred.  O'Connor. 

Second  Vice-President— Mrs.  James  E.  Day. 

Third  Vice-President— Mrs.  E.  Almas. 

Fourth  Vice-President— Mrs.  C.  L.  Riley. 

Fifth  Vice-President— Miss  Mary  McGrath. 

Treasurer— Mrs.  H.  Murphy. 

Recording  Secretary— Miss  Helen  Becker. 

Corresponding  Secretary— Miss  Teresa  O'Connor. 

Out-of-Town  Secretary— Miss  Mary  Brophy. 

Press  Secretary — Mrs.  W.  A.  Wallis. 

Historians— Miss  L.  Coffee,  Miss  Kelman. 

Councillors— Mrs.  J.  D.  Ward,  Miss  Hart,  Mrs.  Lellis,  Miss 

Julia  O'Connor. 
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ALUMNAE   NOTES 

Thje  v€ry  coTdial  congratulafioiis  of  St.  Joseph's  College 
Alumiiae  Association  are  exitiendied  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  A.  0 'Sul- 
livan on  his  appointment  to  .the  Presidency  of  St.  Augustine 's 
Seaninary,  Toironrto,  and  to  Rev.  Dr.  Leo  O'Reil'ly,  who  succeeds 
Rev.  Dr.  Morrissey  as  Vice-President  of  the  Seminary. 

«     «     «     «     » 

Dr.  Aileeu  McDonagh  and  Miss  Pauline  McDonagh  are 
sailing  for  Europe  at  the  end  of  June. 

***** 
Miss  Margaret   Kelman  of  the    St.    Elizabeth   Order    of 
Nurses,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ahn,  are  leaving  in  July  for 
Rome,  whence  they  will  go  to  Helsingfors,  Finland,  to  attend 
the  convention  of  the  International  Nurses'  Association. 

***** 

Mrs.  James  C.  Keenan  was  in  New  York  and  Atlaaitie  City 
during  the  Easter  holidays.  Mrs.  Michael  Healy  spent  Easter 
in  New  York  and  Atlantic  City. 

«     *     *     *     » 

Miss  P.  McBride  entertained  the  graduate  nurses  of  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital  at  dinner  at  her  home  and  afterwards,  took 
her  guests  to  the  performance  of  "Nervous  Wrecks"  given 
under  the  auspices  of  St.  Michael's  Hospital  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion. 

«     *     *     «     * 

In  compliment  to  Madame  A.  Belanger,  past  president  of 
the  D'Youville  Alumnae  Association^  Ottawa,  Mrs.  B.  L. 
Monkhouse  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the  Diet  Kitchen.  The 
guests  included  ]\Irs,  James  Mallon,  President  of  Toronto 
Alumnae ;  Mrs.  Thomas  McCarrou,  Miss  M.  L.  Hart.  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Thompson,  President  of  St.  Joseph's  Alumnae,  was  pre- 
vented by  illness  from  being  present. 
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Miss  Joe  Lehane  entertained  at  bridge  for  a  number  of 
friends  of  her  scbool  days.     It  was  a  very  lovely  party  and 

much  enjoyed. 

***** 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Mulqueen  entertained  at  a  delightful  trousseau 
t'ea  !at  lier  Onomie,  Nantom  .avenue,  oin  April  17th,  in  honor  of 
her  daughter,  Miss  Edna  Mulqueen.  Miss  Mulqueen  M^ore  a 
dainty  frcck  of  pale  pink  lace.  Mrs.  James  D.  Warde,  mother 
of  the  prospective  bridegroom,  assisted  Mrs.  Mulqueen  in  re- 
ceiving the  numerous  guests. 

tF  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Helen  Becker  has  resigned  the  office  of  Recording 
Secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Association  in  consequence  of  her 
entrance  into  the  Community  of  St.  Joseph.  She  will  be  miss- 
ed by  her  fellow-members  of  the  Association  who  wish  her 
happiness  in  her  new  life. 

We  were  sorry  to  know  that  Mrs.  E.  Almas  had  been  seri- 
ously ill  in  the  hospital  and  are  pleased  to  learn  that  she  is 
recovering. 

The  Alumnae  extend  to  Rev.  Sister  Mary  Dympna  very 
warm  felicitations  upon  the  occasion  of  her  golden  jubilee  in 
t'lie  Order  of  St.  Josephi,  Members  of  the  executive  knew  hior 
kindness  and  unwavering  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  hope  she  may  long  continue  to  co-operate  with  them. 

One  of  the  pleasing  events  following  the  elevation  of  Mgr. 
John  T.  Kidd  to  the  episcopate  was  the  visit  of  the  new 
Bishop  of  Calgary  to  his  native  village  of  Tottenham,  Out. 
Bishop  Kidd  was  welcomed  warmly  by  the  people  of  the  vil- 
lage and  was  presented  with  an  address  by  them.  Afterwards 
he  celebrated  pontifical  High  Mass  in  tlie  parish  church,  which 
was  attended  by  thirty  priests  from  widely  separated  places  in 
Canada  and  by  a  large  congregation.  The  sermon  was  preach- 
ed by  Rev.  Father  M.  P.  Kelly,  C.S.B.,  who  is  himself  a  native 
of  Adjala  township. 
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A  very  successful  rummage  saile  was  held  by  the  Alumnae 
on  May  12th  in  St.  Patrick's  Hall,  McCaul  St.  Among  the  la- 
dies of  the  executive  who  assisted  were :  Mrs.  J.  A.  Thomp- 
son, Mrs.  Fred.  O'Connor,  Mrs.  B.  L.  Monkhouse,  Miss  May 
Morrow,  Miss  M.  L.  Hart,  Mrs.  H.  Murphy,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Riley 
and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Wallis.  The  members  and  friends  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  were  generous  in  their  contributions  of 
gaods  for  sale  and  a  substantial  sum  was  realized. 

*     *     *     «     * 

Mii&s  Mary  Brophy,  on  the  eve  of  her  recent  marriage,  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  number  of  social  events.  She  was  en- 
tertained at  luncheon  and  bridge  at  the  Mississauga  Golf  Club 
by  Miss  Edna  Murphy.  Mrs.  R.  P.  Keachie  was  hostess  at  an- 
other luncheon  and  bridge.  Mrs.  F.  J.  Phelan  entertained  at 
luncheon.  Miss  Rosalie  McGrath  held  an  enjoyable  evening 
bridge.    Mrs.  Albert  Heck  and  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Murphy  also  gave 

bridge  parties. 

***** 

St.  Basil's  Council  of  the  Catholic  Church  Extension  re- 
ports that  Mrs.  Michael  Healey  has  donated  funds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  chapel  in  Alberta  in  memory  of  her  late  husband. 

***** 

Congratulations  to  Mrs.  James  C.  Keenan,  who  has  been 
appointed  president  of  No.  2  Division  af  the  Catholic  Women's 
League.  Mrs.  Keenan  has  always  proven  herself  wonderfully 
capable  and  No.  2  Division  is  bound  to  succeed  under  her 
guidance.  The  energetic  executive  includes  Mrs.  Fred.  O'Con- 
nor. 

To  Mrs.  F.  P.  Brazil  on  the  elevation  of  her  brother,  Right 
Rev.  Mgr.  John  Kidd,  to  the  episcopate  as  Bishop  of  Calgary. 

To  Mrs.  Thomas  McCarron  of  the  Lakeview  Golf  Club  upon 
winning  her  match  in  the  first  round  for  the  Mail  and  Empire 
trophy. 

To  the  Misses  Emma  Gignac,  Hilda  Wintermeyer,  Marie 
Payette,  Barbara  C.  Rose,  and  Rita  Hetherman,  who  were 
members  of  the  graduating  class  at  St.  Michael's  Hospital  this 
year. 
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During  the  latter  part  of  April  was  a  busy  time  for  the 
members  of  the  Local  Council  of  Women  and  affiliated  So- 
cieties when  the  delegates  from  all  over  the  world  met  here 
before  proceeding  to  "Washington  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  International  Conference.  At  the  big  banquet  given  at 
the  King  Edward  Hotel  on  the  eve  of  their  departure,  when 
Lady  Aberdeen  was  the  outstanding  guest,  the  following  ladies 
represented  St.  Joseph 's  College  :  Mrs.  B.  L.  Monkhouse,  Mrs. 
Fred.  O'Connor,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Landy,  Miss  M.  L.  Hart,  one  of  the 

vice-presidents  of  the  Local  Council  of  Women. 

***** 

A  recent  distinguished  visitor  in  our  midst  was  Fru.  Anna 
Backer,  President  of  the  Catholic  Women's  League  of  Nor- 
way and  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  International  Coun- 
cil of  Women  who,  with  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  and  a  group 
of  delegates,  stopped  over  for  a  few  days  in  Toronto  on  their 
way  to  the  Quiquennial  Convention  of  the  Internatiomal  Coun- 
cil in  Washington. 

Thiis  rem'al'kable  womiaoi  is  a  donvert  to  Catholicism,  having 
embraced  the  faith  twenty-five  years  ago.  Her  attention  and 
interest  were  first  .attracted  by  the  position  of  the  Church  re- 
garding the  sanctity  and  indissolubility  of  marriage.  Careful 
study  and  deep  thought  led  her  step  by  step  through  the  por- 
tals of  Rome. 

The  strong  and  enduring  quality  of  the  faith  she  found 
within  those  portals  is  attested  by  the  decorations  conferred 
upon  her  by  the  Holy  Father  in  recognition  of  the  valuable 
services  which  Fru.  Backer  has  rendered  the  church  in  Nor- 
way. 

This  far  country  with  a  population  of  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions, offers  a  wide  scoipe  for  missionary  activities  for  the  ad- 
herents to  Catholieism  number  only  three  thousand.  Just 
three  years  ago  through  the  influence  of  Miss  Fletcher  of 
London,  Fru.  Backer  became  interested  in  the  Catholic  Wo- 
men's League.  So  impressed  was  she  by  the  work  being  done 
in  England  that  on  her  return  to  Norway  she  organized  the 
women  of  her  country  into  a  National  body.     Already     her 
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zeal  and  vision  have  aceomplisihed  much,  but  with 
a  deep  and  abiding  faith  she  says:  "Pray — pray  for  the 
Church  in  Norway — and  for  those  of  us  who  are  trying  to 
serve." 

Fru.  Backer  is  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Internation- 
al Council  of  Women  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  world- 
wide organization.  This  po.sition  she  has  held  for  five  years. 
With  more  than  forty  countries  affiliated  with  the  Council 
the  volume  of  work  which  the  office  entails  can  be  imagined. 

In  addition  she  is  one  of  thfe  tihree  editors  of  the  BuHetin 
published  by  the  International  Council.  A  linguist  of  unusual 
ability,  she  is  much  in  demand  as  a  speaker  in  the  far  scat- 
tered couutricsi  which  slie  visits.  "Do  not  forget,"  she  &aid, 
laughing,  "I  am  a  wife  and  a  mother.  It  was  not  until  my 
children  were  grown  that  I  brought  my  contribution  of  every- 
day work  to  an  every-day  world." 

While  in  Toronto  Fru.  Backer  "stayed  with  Mrs.  James  C. 
Keenan  and  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  -a  reception  tendered 
her  by  Toronto  Subdivision  No.  2,  Catholic  Women's  League 
of  Canada,  in  Rosary  Hall.  All  who  saw  this  simple-hearted, 
unaffected  woman,  who  for  services  to  God  and  country  wore 
on  her  breast  the  orders  of  her  Pope  and  her  King,  and  heard 
her  inspiring  words  on  Women's  work  carried  home  with  them 

a  stimulating  picture  of  Catholic  womanhood. 

*  *     *     #     * 

Rev.  Father  J.  P.  Bench  of  St.  Gregory's  Church,  Osliawa, 
celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  on 
June  9th.  Rev.  Father  Bench  was  ordained  in  Rochester  in 
1900  and  was  for  years  in  St.  Peter's  Parish,  Toronto.  Later 
he  was  engaged  in  social  work  and  for  the  last  four  years  has 
been  in  Oshawa.    We  offer  him  congratulations  and  pray  that 

he  may  long  be  spared  to  carry  on  his  work  in  the  priesthood- 

*  *     *     •     » 

Warde — Mulqueen. 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Church  was  the  scene  of  a  smart  April 
wedding  when  Miss  Edna   Margaret  Mulqueen,   daugliter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  J.  Mulqueen,  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Paul 
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Warde,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Warde.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Rev.  Father  J.  B.  Dollard,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Faither  J.  E.  McNeil  of  Ayton,  Ont.  The  bride,  who  wais  given 
away  by  her  father,  was  attended  by  Miss  Naomi  G-ibson,  as 
bridesmaid.  The  groom  was  supported  by  Mr.  Frank  Mc- 
Laughlin. Following  the  ceremony  a  reception  wasi  held  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mrs.  Mulqueen  and  Mrs. 
Warde,  senior,  assisting  the  bridal  party.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warde 
left  on  a  honeymoon  trip  to  Ashville,  N.C. 

*  *     *     «     * 

McGrath — Brophy. 

A  quiet  wedding  took  place  at  St.  Peter's  Church  at  10 
o'clock  on  June  2nd,  when  Miss  Mary  Brophy,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Brophy  and  the  late  Mrs.  Brophy,  was  married  to 
Mr.  Stephen  McGrath,  son  of  Mr.  S.  J.  McGrath.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Father  John  Burke,  assisted 
by  Rev.  Father  McGrath,  a  brother  of  the  bridegroom.  After 
a  reception  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  father,  Markham  street, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McGrath  departed  upon  their  honeymoon  jour- 
ney. 

#  *     *     «     * 

McKenna — Lamb. 

A  very  pretty  Easter  wedding  took  place  at  Holy  Family 
Church,  when  Katherine  Lamb  became  the  bride  of  Dr.  John 
A.  McKenna.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Fa- 
ther P.  J.  Ooyle,  'assisted  by  the  Rev.  Father  Player  of  St. 
Basil's  parish.  The  bride  was  given  away  by  her  cousin,  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Diskette,  and  was  attended  by  Miss  Lena  Cote.  The 
best  mian  was  Mr.  Geiorge  ]\L  Rose.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McKennia 
left  later  for  New  York  and  Atlantic  City. 

^  W  ^  ^  4& 

Quite  a  large  number  of  members  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion and  their  friends  attended  the  musical  held  at  St.  Jos- 
eph's Convent  on  the  afternoon  of  May  31st.  A  well-selected 
programme  of  songs  was  given  by  Miss  Annie  Greco,  Miss 
Ethel  Grain,  Miss  Elsie  White  and  Mr.  T.  Loudon,  whose  ar- 
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tistic  interpretations  were  much  enjoyed.  After  the  music, 
refreshments  w€re  served.  Mrs.  T.  F.  McMahon  and  Mrs.  F. 
P.  Brazil  poured  tea. 

The  musicale  was  preceded  by  a  brief  business  meeting 
of  the  Alumnae,  at  which  a  resolution  was  adopted  providing 
for  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  Alumnae  Association's  an- 
nual scholarship  awarded  to  a  graduate  of  the  Academy  from 
$50  to  $85.  It  was  also  decided  to  hold  a  High  Tea  for  the 
graduates  of  1925,  at  St.  Joseph's  College.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Thomp- 
son, president  of  the  Association,  was  in  the  chair. 

*  *     «     *     * 

Blossom  time  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula  lured  a  number  of 
the  Alumnae  out  of  the  city.     Mrs.  Lellis  and  Miss  Kennedy 
motored  to  the  Niagara  district.    Mrs.  James  E.  Day  motored 
to  St.  Catharines  and  visited  her  sister_,  Mrs.  Sheehan  there 
Miss  M.  Duggan  made  an  automobile  trip  to  Buffalo. 

***** 

A  tablet  has  been  ereeted  in  Holy  Rosary  Church  to  the 
memory  of  young  men  of  the  Pari'sih  who  laid  down  their  lives 
in  the  European  War,  and  was  unveiled  on  Sunday,  June 
6th.  Among  the  heroes  whose  service  is  thus  remembered 
is  Kirkwood  Belton,  a  son  of  Mrs.  R.  D.  Belton. 

*  *     *     «     » 

Ooiiigratulastions  are  extended  to  Miss  Marjorie  Larkin  and 
Miss  Aileen  Riordan,  who  have  just  completed  their  course  of 
study  in  the  soeial  service  department  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  passed  their  examinations  with  great  credit  to 
themselves.  Both  are  graduate  nurses  of  St.  Michael's  Hospi- 
tal. Miss  Larkin,  who  is  a  graduate  of  St.  Joseph's  High 
School,  last  year  won  the  scholarship  given  by  the  Alumjiae 
of  St.  Michael's  Hospital. 

***** 

Rev.  Father  A.  P.  DuMouchele,  C.S.B.,  assistant  pastor  of 
Assumption  Church,  Sandwich,  died  on  May  2nd  last.  Father 
Du  Mouchele,  who  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  was  a  son 
of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Du  Mouchele,  pioneer  settlers 
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of  Essex  County.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Basilian  Order  in  Ontario  and  had  served  for  forty-three  years 
in  the  priesthood. 


Obituary. 

The  prayers  of  our  readers  are  earnestly  requested  for  the 
happy  reposie  of  the  souls  of  the  following  recently  deceased 
friends : 

Eev.  A.  P.  Du  Mouchele,  C.S.B. ;  Rev.  Edmund  F.  Murray, 
C.S.B. ;  Rev.  John  J.  Donnoher,  S.J. ;  Mrs.  Austin  Hale  (Loreta 
Crottie)  ;  Mrs.  Dan  Kilburn  (Kathleen  Doran),  Miss  Annie 
O'Keefe,  Mrs.  John  Doyle  (Annie  Nolan),  Mr.  Patrick  O'Brien, 
Mr.  Morris  Kiely,  Mr.  Bolton,  Mrs.  Brasseur,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  Robertson,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Donnelly  (Lourdes  Hart), 
Mr.  Patrick  McDonald,  Mrs.  Maurice  C.  O'Rourke  (Ann  Mc- 
Donald Henderson),  Miss  Gertrude  Sullivan.  Requiescant  in 
pace ! 
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COLLEGE   NOTES 

The  St.  Theresa  Literary  Club. 

This  year  saw  the  re-organdzaition  of  that  note  worthy  Liter- 
ary Socictty,  which  had  its  initial  foumdjatdton  ait  St.  Joiseph's 
in  1909.  At  that  time  the  Society  imekided  in  its  membership 
all  the  women  studemts  in  Airt^  of  ithe  U.  of  T.  who  were  one 
in  heart  and'  devotion  towardsi  tha't  illugtrious  patroneisis,  St. 
Theresa,  in  whose  works  th'ey  found  light  aind  inspiration  and 
from  whose  example  they  derived  tine  oouragie  and  thie  ambi- 
tion to  strive  in  the  pursuit  of  that  ideal  of  womanly  perfec- 
tion which  sihe  imaged  to  th^eir  minda.  The  animating  spirit 
of  this  onoe  vigorous'  Society  weakened,  wearied,  and  for  am 
interval  ceased  its  activity.  The  result  hais  been  a  loss  of 
Iterary  intereisit  which  has  m-ade  itself  generally  felt. 

Upon  thie  re-asisembling  of  claisseis  in,  October  a  keen  en- 
thaisiasm  wais  S'liown  to  get  together  ait  once  and  begiin  aetivi- 
tiets.  On  the  patrional  feast,  October  fiftteen'th,  a  Visiiit-to-Na- 
tnre  excursion  was  planned  to  Sherwood  Fore.st,  where  the 
splendours  of  Autumn  were  displayed  in  fullest  glory  for  the 
pleasure  of  tlie  sympathetic  eye.  The  day  was  perfect  and  as 
recorded  in  memory  will  form  a  background  for  Nature- 
thoughts  in  dayis  to  oomie. 

Our  next  move  was  to  hold  a  business  meeting  and  choose 
officials.  The  election  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Miss  Blanche 
Larotchelle  as  our  President  and  Miss  Anna  Hayes  as  Vice- 
President,  with  Miss  Mary  Coughlin  avs  Secretary.  With  such 
active  and  capable  guides  there  could  be  no  flagging  of  energy 
or  halting  of  activity,  throughout  the  year  and  the  spirit  of 
moist  generous  co-operation  has  ehiaracterized  every  meeting 
in  a  genial  and  very  delightful  way.  The  program  was  al- 
ways carefully  pre-arranged  and  included  three  or  four  liter- 
ary numbers  and  a  rare  musical  treat  contributed  by  skilled 
performers  on  piano  or  violin.  The  entertainment  was  both 
pleasant  and  instructive  and  the  final  period  of  discussion  was 
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enlivenied  by  the  cup  that  chteer's  and  some  delicate  refresh- 
ment, icaJ'Culaited  not  to  interfere  with  the  all-important  ' '  fdas-t 
of  reason  and  flow  of  sioul." 

Without  interruption  the  Society  met  -every  second  Friday 
at  3  p.m.,  starting  off  with  an  address  from  thie  Honorary  Pre- 
sident, and  from  the  acting  Presiident  in  due  form.  The  course 
covered  during  the  year  has  given  attention  chiefly  to  modern 
Britii'S'h  and  Canadian  poets,  having  true  regard  for  the  women 
writers  of  merit  and  distinction.  The  papers  read  were  of  ex- 
ceptional excellence  and  gave  evidence  of  wide  and  discrimin- 
ate reading. 

One  of  our  meetings  gave  place  to  a  most  eloquent  and  in- 
forming lecture  by  Mr,  Wetmore,  former  literaa-y  editor  of  the 
"New  York  Times,"  on  the  men  of  the  hour,  Betloc,  Ches- 
terton, Wells  and  Shiaw.  It  was  arranged  for  by  the  S.J.C. 
Alumna-e,  to  whoise  kindne'ss  we  wis^h  to  acknowledge  our  gra- 
titude and  appreciation. 

The  French  Club. 

Le  Club  Francais  du  College  St.  Joseph  fut  reorganise  au 
mois  d'octobre  afin  de  continuer  les  activites  ■entrepr'ises  avec 
tant  de  saiicces  I'an  dernier  piar  Milk.  LiaRoichelle. 

Le  Professeur  d)e  Ohamp  qui,  a  pluslieurs  reprises,  a 
temoiigne  le  grand'  interest  q'il  prend  d'ams  notre  club,  a  bien 
voulu  accepter  le  titre  du  president  honoraire.  Malheureuse- 
merit,  Monsieur  le  Professeur  etadt  trop  occupe  pendant  I'hiver 
pour  nous  donnier  une  de  isies  conferences,  si  erudites  et  en 
meme  temps  si  intimes. 

A  la  premiere  reun>ion,  le  Reverend  Pere  Rush,  nous  a 
adresse  une  touehante  ailloicution  snr  la  Piece  de  la  Passion, 
qui  se  joue  a  Oberammergau  en  Allemagne,  et  a  quelle  repre- 
sentiation,  il  avait  le  grand  bonheur  d'assister  en  1922.  II 
nous  a  trace  en  quelques  mots  le  d'eveloppement  de  ce  genre, 
en  nous  faisant  savoir  que  c'est  en  1733  que  les  gens,  die  ee 
pays,  victimes  d'une  peste  qui  menagait  toute  cette  region, 
ont  fait  voeu  de  faire  jouer  tons  leis  dix  lanis  la  Passion  et  la 
Mort  de  notre  Seigneur. 
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Puieque  Fanner  1924  fut  k  qujatrieme  ceaiteaaire  d*e  la  nais- 
saioce  de  Pierre  Ronsardi,  ma  deis  plus  illustres  poetes  de  la 
Fraiice,,  nouis  I'avons  choisi  ■eomiine  sujet  d'an-e  seanee.  Les 
etudiantes  de  la  deuxieme  annee  qui  s'interesis>en:t  beaucoup  a 
Ronsa;rd  et  au  groupe  poeftdque  forme  paa*  lui,  se  sont  ebargees 
du  programme  et  elles  ntous  ont  domne  un  reeit  tres  detaille  de 
sa  vie  et  de  sou  oeuvre. 

Comme  les  "Casse-Tete"  somt  tres  en  vogue  a  ce  moment, 
et  vu  ■ce  peniebanit  qu'on  a  en  oe  siecle  de  snivre  toute  mode, 
nous  avons  constaere  une  heure  a  cet  amnsemeait. 

Pendant  I'annee,  on  disieutait  madnts  sujets,  en  ap,puyanit 
surtooit  sur  ceiix  qui  traitenit  die  la  Prance,  ou  de  la  vie  frxin- 
gaise,  isans  toutefois  avoir  neglige  ancune  question  qui  aurait 
pu  interesser  les  etudiantes  qui  font  le  franeais ;  et  maintenant 
a  la  fin  de  I'lammee  scolaire  nous  eroyons  avoir  atteint  le  but 
que  no'us  nous  etions  propo'se  en  premier  lieu  c 'est,  a  dire  une 
plus  grande  faicilite  dians  le  parler  et  une  idee  plus  profonde  de 
la  litterature  fran^gaise. 

Nous  profi'tanjs  de  cette  occaision  pour  exprimer  nois  plus 
vifs  remerciments  a  tons  ceux  qui  de  toute  maniere  ont 
temoigne  leur  iinteret  au  cerele. 


The  music  lovers  w^bo  attemjdedl  Miss  Gerarude  Bergin's 
Violin  Recital  given  in  the  College  -  Auditorium  Thursday 
evening,  June  4th,  pi'ooiouneed  themiselves  simply  charmed 
with  her  performance,  anxi  tbe  faultless  irendition  of  every 
number  of  the  following  pro!gramme : 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

Hubay   Hejre  Kati 

Sohubent-Elman    Serenade 

Gardner From  The  Canebrake 

K^ei^ler   Libesfreud 

Piano  Siolo. 
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Chopin Waltz  in  E  flat,  No.  1  op.  42 

Cyril  Scott Danse  Negre 

Miss  Hid'da  Smith. 

Beethoven)   Romance  in  G 

Schubert    The  Bee 

Wieniawski  Obertass 

Piiauo  Soilo. 

Mendelssohn Caprice  No.  3,  op,  16 

Mendelssohn Caprice  No.  2,  op.  16 

Miss  Hilda  Smith. 

Krei'sler   Midnight  Bells 

Cui    Orientale 

Kreiisler  Schon  Rosmarin 

Bruch Finale  from  Concerto  in  G  minor,  op.  26 

Accompanist — Miss  Miay  Orr,  A.T.C.M. 

#     *     *     *     * 

The  Debating  Club. 

St.  Joseph's  ha®  showHi  a  very  keeni  interest  in  debating 

this  year.  The  siicceiss  that  altteinded  (the  diebatens  of  last  year 

amd  the  fact  that  St.  Micfh-aeil 's  won  the  coveted  shield,  have 

given  fresh  iaicentive  to  the  debaters. 

Miss  Blanche  Lairochelle  was  selected  as  a  member  of  tihe 
Inteir-Collegiate  Debating  Team,  Throuighout  her  four  years 
Milss  Laro'Chelle  has  upheld  the  'hiOfnour  of  her  college  in  de- 
bate® witih  marked  success,  and  it  wiais  a  fitting  reward  that 
in  'hier  final  year  she  s'hould  be  chosen  to  represent  the  TJniver- 
•sdity. 

In  the  interf acuity  debates  Miss  Dorothy  O'Coninoir  and 
Miss  NoTma  Duffy  re  presented  St.  Joseph's.  Togetlher  with. 
Miss  Josiepihime  Phelan  'and  Miss  Norah  Storey  of  Loretto, 
they  suocets'sfuly  defeated'  McMaster  and  Victoria. 

Thie  fimial  debate  wiith,  Trinity  decided  that  St.  Michael's 
would  kc'cp  the  .sihield  for  another  year,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  debaters  next  year  will  m-eet  the  same  success. 
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CONVOCATION. 

Friday,  Jun€  5,  was  ConvO'Cati'Oii  Day  at  Toronto  Univer- 
^-ty,  thiat  greatest  day  of  all  in  the  life  of  the  College  Student. 
This  year  thnee  graduastes  of  St.  Joseph's  received  the  Degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  Sister  'Mary  Agnes,  M.A.,  Sister  M.  Ber- 
nard, M.A.,  'and  Miss  Ernestine  Gravelle,  M.A.,  while  the 
following  reeedved  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts:  Miss 
Blanche  Laroehelle,  B.A.,  Miss  Anna  Hayes,  B.A.,  Miss  Anna 
Bauer,  B.A.,  Miss  May  Benoit,  B.A.,  Miss  Muriel  English, 
B.A.;  Miss  Madeleiine  Enrigil-ut,  B.A.,  Miss  Grace  Houlatoan, 
B.A.,  Miss  Catherine  Kehoe,  B.A.,  Miss  Kathleen  McNally, 
B.A.,  Miss  Clare  Moore,  B.A.,  Miss  Helen  Kramer,  B.A., 
Miss  Kathleen  Young,  B.A.,  Miss  Constanee  Shannon,  B.A., 
and  Miss  Isabelle  Pamphelon,  B.B.  (Hist.). 

On  Saturday  at  10  o^'clock,  the  annual  High  Mass  for  all 
tliie  graduates  o^f  St.  Michael '!s  College  in  the  Convent  Chapel 
was  celebrated  by  the  Rev.  L.  Rusih,,  C.S.B.,  B.A.,  and  the 
Baccalaureate  Sermon  was  gi\"en'  by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  Carr, 
C.S.B.,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  President  of  St..  Michaeil's  College. 
In  his  address  to  tlie  graduates  Fatlier  Carr,  in  his  own  ori- 
ginal land  impressive  way,  laid  great  stresis  on  thie  importan-ce 
of  a  undvensity  gradtiate  bearing  in  mind  that^  after  all,  the 
ability  to  pass  successfully  any  number  of  examinaitions  was 
but  little  indieatioai  of  a  thorouglily  educated  man  or  woman. 
Diseoursive  knowledge  sueh  as  is  to  be  bad  lat  any  University  is 
of  but  little  real  value  in  comparison  with  that  other  kind  of 
education  whieh  is  the  result  of  deep  individual  thought  and 
of  the  eultivaitiosi  of  one's  own  eapabiliities.  Father  Carr  also 
reminded  the  Graduates  that  as  Catholic  young  women  about 
to  take  their  place  in  the  world,  it  was  their  duty  to  further 
tiliie  interests  of  the  Oatiholic  Ohuirch.,  and  to  keep  well  nourish- 
ed in  their  souls  by  prayer  and  frequent  Communion,  the  fire 
of  Faith'— 'the  most  precious  endowmient  God  had  given  them. 

After  the  Mass,  luneheon  was  served  in  the  Reception 
Room,  art.  which  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Carr  presided.  Rev.  L. 
Rush,,  C.S.B.,  B.A.,  Rev.  M.  Oliver,  C.S.B.,  Ph.D.,  and  Rev. 
E.  J.  McCorkell  C.S.B.,  M.A.,  were  also  present. 
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BOOK    REVIEW 

W Mif-— M 

Sacred  Poems,  by  M.  S.  Pine,  Georgetown  Visitation  Con- 
vent, Washington,  D.C.    $2.50. 

The  readers  of  St.  Joseph  Lilies  need  no  introduction  to  the 
poetess  M.  S.  Pine,  for  her  beautiful  and  rhymthic  verses  have 
been  appearing  in  our  magazines,  almost  from  its  first  publica- 
tion. But,  what  some  of  our  readers  may  not  know  is  that 
the  secret  of  much  of  the  beauly  of  these  verses  lies  in  the 
fact  that  "M.  S.  Pine"  is  but  the  nom  de  plume  of  a  venerable 
Religious  of  the  Georgetown  Visitation  Convent,  Washington, 
Mother  Mary  Paulina  Finn,  who  some  five  years  ago  cele- 
brated her  Golden  Jubilee  in  Holy  Religion,  and  who,  in  spite 
of  her  fifty-five  long  years  in  the  Mast-er's  service,  or  should 
we  not  rather  say  because  it  was  in  His  service,  is  still  enjoy- 
ing unimpaifred  facuilties  of  mimid  and  energy  of  spirit. 

In  Mid-Lent  we  received,  just  too  late  for  comment  in  our 
March  issue,  a  copy  of  her  collected  Sacred  Poems,  in  the 
Foreword  to  which,  we  learn  that  they  include  the  work  of 
many  a  milestone  of  a  life  sequestered  in  Convent  shades, 
''poems  written  in  the  leisure  moments  afforded  by  strenuous 
teaching. ' ' 

The  book  which  begins  very  appropriately  with  a  tender 
affectionate  poem  of  Dedication  to  Saint  Francis  de  Sales, 
Founder  and  dear  Patron  of  her  Order,  is  in  point  of  illustra- 
tions, print  and  arrangement  a  joy  to  the  heart  of  every 
booklover,  while  the  poems  themselves  cannot  fail  to  touch  a 
responding  chord  in  the  hearts  of  lovers  of  poetry  and  above 
all  in  the  hearts  of  those,  for  whom  Christ  and  His  Saints, 
virtue  and  holiness,  constitute  the  essence  of  all  that  this 
life  holds  of  Beauty  and  of  Truth.  Each  poem,  whether  it  be 
forty  lines  or  four  reveals  the  touch  of  an  artist,  the  aspira- 
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tions  of  a  soul  that  has  soared  above  the  carnal  things  of  earth, 
in  which  so  many  of  our  modern  poets — if  poets  they  be — ^find 
their  so-called  inspiration.  One  can  see  that  the  soil  of  Eng- 
lish poetic  language  has  been  worked  thoroughly  and  haa 
jnelded  rich  results.  There  are  reflections,  fancies,  prayers,  all 
gracious  with  peculiar  lyric  beauty. 

To  quote  from  any  book  is  to  spoil  perchance  that  indefin- 
able something  of  delight  that  the  reader  gets  when  he  opens 
a  book  for  the  first  time,  expecting  he  hardly  knows  what, 
but  anxious,  nevertheless,  to  record  his  own  first  impressions. 
However,  if  it  were  only  to  induce  readei*s  of  another  type 
to  study  these  poems  at  closer  range,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
presenting  this  little  gfem  of  poigniaait  fancy: 

ABANDONMENT. 

I  worked  a  ga^rden  oboked  with  weed  and  thorns ; 

Its  owner,  Care, 

"Was  my  task-mastter  there. 
As  sore  T  wept,  entangled,  one  drear  morn, 

I  sudden  leant 

Upon  Abandonment, 
Who,  smiling,  led  me  from  that  copse  forlorn, 

Across  a  rill 

Of  waters  sweet,  God's  Will, 
Unto  an  Eden,  like  a  soul  new-born. 
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ACADEMY  NOTES 

On  March  12th  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Dollard,  Litt.D.,  in  his  al- 
ways ipLeasing  and  interesiting  style,  reviewed  for  us  the  strange 
and  checkered  life  of  Francis  Thomipson,,  amd  read  and  inter- 
preted that  mystlie  poet's  maisterpieoe,  ''The  Hound  of  Hea- 
ven," which  many  literary  critics  consider  the  greatest  ode 
in  the  English  lan^guage. 

As  the  Rev.  Doctor  is  himself  a  poet  of  distinctioin,  we 
asked  him  to  read  some  of  Msi  o«wn  poems,  and  he  very  gra- 
ciously acceded  to  the  request,  reciting  for  us  his  "Song  of 
the  Little  Villages "  and  "The  Silver  Anvils,"  both  of  which 
we  thoroughly  enjoyed, 

*?  W  ^  TP 

In  response  to  Rev.  Mother's  invitation  the  Very  Rev,  J. 
Milway  Fiiliom,  S.J.^  now  residiiu'g  in  Toronto,  made  his  first 
form'al  visit  to  our  school  on  Friday  evening,  April  3rd.  On 
that  o&casio'n  the  Rev,  Father  told  us  the  'history  of  the  Jesuit 
Martyrs,  Rev.  Fathers  Brebocuf  and  Lallemant,  the  "Lion" 
amd  the  "Lam'b"  of  the  Huron  Missions.  These  two  brave 
priests,  witbi  silx  of  their  cO'nKpanions,  will  be  Beatified  on 
June  21st,  T'he  ceremony  of  their  Beatification  will  be  wit- 
nessed by  m,any  Canadian  pilgrims,  who,  under  the  escort 
of  Rev,  E,  J,  Devine,  S.J.,  left  Montreal  for  Rome  on  May 
30th. 

The  Cru'Siaders  have  been  from  time  to  time  ealled  on  to 
unite  in  prayerlsi  for  special  missionary  enterprises  whose  needs 
were  set  before  them.  Two  o^r  three  voluntary  collei'tions  in 
aid  of  tliie  Ohina  Mission  Seminary  hiave  been  generously  re- 
sponded to.  On  May  17th,  a  few  days  'previons  to  the  canon- 
ization of  "The  Little  Flower,"  the  members  had  the  privilege 
of  an  illustrated  lecture  on  her  life  given  by  Rev,  Dr.  O'Reilly, 
All,  even  the  little  tots,  foUoAved  the  lecture  with  deep  interest 
and  through  its  means  "Little  Therese"  was  able  to  teach  them 
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to  love  Go<l  more.    Oii«  result  of  this  love  of  God  will  be  an 
increased  desire  to  spread  Hisi  kingdom  by  h^elping  misslioiris. 

***** 

The  Cloising  Exei*cises>  of  the  Phyisical  Culture  Clasises  on 
May  4th  was  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  enjoyed  function 
of  th'e  many  witnesised  in  the  College  Auditorium  during  the 
year.  Long  before  the  ihiour  for  the  oipening  of  the  Exorci'ses 
every  available  seat  ioi  t"he  gallaries  was  filled ;  and  judging 
from  the  ■enthusiasm  with  whioh  each  Cl&sa  of  performers  was 
hailed  and  applauded,  the  following  programme,  from  the  first 
to  the  last  number,  was  perfectly  executed  by  those  taking 
part,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  observers: 

*' Jaipaniese  Fan  Driill"   2!nd  Class 

''Wand  Drill"    Form   L 

"Dance  of  the  Bunnies" 

(Stratheona  Exercises)    Primary  Claso 

Dum-bell  Drill    Form  n 

' '  Danse  Coquette  " 3rd  Class 

"Military  Tactics" 

(Stratheona  Exercises)    Form  III.  and  Commercial  Class 

* '  Colnmbinie  Dance "  4th  Class 

Indiam  Club  Swinging Form  VI, 

Grand  March. 

0  Canada 

God  Save  the  King. 

***** 

Following  is  the  programme  of  the  Musical  Recital  given 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Junioir  Musiiic  Classes  May  20th,  1925 : 

1.  San  Remo    Maiirioe  Telma 

Miss  Rose  Stiaring. 

2.  Thistle  Down    H.  Bath 

Miss  Mary  Palmer. 

3.  Fourteenth   Invenition    Bacli 

Miss  Katibleen  Williams. 
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4.  Damce  of  the  Wood  Nymphs Kussiier 

MLsis  Naoiiiii  Pinkney. 

5.  Sapphiire    (ParcaroUe)     Barrett 

Miss  Helen  Locke. 

6.  Les  Sylphides    Wac!h.& 

Miss^  Helen  MeGrath. 

7.  Valiseitte   Kirchner 

Miisis  Lena  Grobba. 

8.  Doll  Danoe    Mepcadante 

Miss  Grla  Beer. 

9.  Serenade  Sams  Pa.roles  Meyer  Helmund 

Miss  Stella  MiaeDonald. 

10.  La  Scintilla.  Gottschalk 

Misis  Eleanor  Fox. 

11.  Violim  Solo — Minuet  in  G  Major    Beethovec 

Mi'Sis  Betty  Grobba. 
Aiccompafliiisit. — Miss  Hermine  Keller. 

12.  Brise    d  'Ete    Sandetrison 

Miss  Bernice  Fischer. 

13.  Nine  Variatiens   Beethoven 

Miss  Teresa  MacMabon. 

14.  Gypsy  Rondo   Haydn 

Mis®  Ndlie  Flynn. 

15.  Vafee    Nolek 

Miss  Mary  McCarron. 

16.  Summer  Night   Binet 

Miisis  Bonnie  Spence. 

17.  Fantasia  in  D  Minor    Mozart 

Miss  Ella  McDonnell. 

18.  Butterfly    Grieg 

Miiss  Mildred  Robertson. 

19.  Valse  Caprice Mentor  Crosse 

Miss  Evelyn  Whaite®. 

2Q.  !^ude  Arabesque   Lack 

Miss  Betty  Grobba. 
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21.  Violin  Solk) — Madirigal    Drdla 

Miss  Louise  Hayes. 
Aoeomipaniist^ — Miss  May  Orr. 

22.  Les  Sylphiides Waehs 

Miss  Iren/e  Connelly. 

23.  Cbansoin  d' Amour   Ambroise 

Mias  Esther  Yavner. 

24.  Nooturne  in  G  Flat  Brassin 

Miss  Frances  Diekson. 

25.  VaJise  C  Sbarp  Minor  Chopin 

Miss  Monica  McGowan. 

26.  Impromptu  in  A  Flat Chopin 

Miss  Viola  Lyons. 

27.  Romamoe    Sibellius 

Miss  Eugenie  Plouffe. 

28.  Le  Postilion   B.   Godard 

Miss  Dorothy  Riehaj-d. 

29.  Duet — 2  pianos — Rondo  Brilliante Mohr 

1st  Piano — Miss  Hermine  Keller. 
2nd  Piano- — Miss  Muriel  MeGuire. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 


A  PIANO'S  MEMORIES  OF  ITS  PLAYERS. 

"My,  how  the  time  does  fly!  It  seems  only  yesterday  that 
I  was  young.  But  alas,  now  I  am  old  and  worn;  my  ivory 
keys  are  yellowed  wdth  ajge,  land  my  mahogany  case  is  fuU  of 
fine  oraeks,  the  wrinkles  of  old  aige. 

To-day  is  sueh  a  beautiful  day.  It  brings  back  memories 
of  long  ago.  I  can  just  picture  the  day  I  was  brought  home. 
Just  su'ch  a  day  as  this.  The  stun  was  filling  the  som'bre  room 
with  it«  warm  rays.  I  was  a  birthday  igift,  and  oh,  how  I 
pleased  my  mistress !  She  stroked  my  ease  and  ran  her  fingers 
lightly  over  thte  keys,  and  then  began  to  play  a  beautiful  re- 
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fpain.    But  my  misitresis  was  dielkat'e  and  she  died  a  few  years 
later. 

The  house  and  fumadtiure  were  siold,  andi  I  had  new  owners. 
No  lionger  was  I  loved,  but  kicked  and  banged  upom  by  unruly 
hoys  who  haXed  practising  their  music.  Time  went  on,  and  a 
new  piano  was  bought.  Oh !  such  a  cotld,  proud  thing,  who 
scorned  m^e.  I  was  then  put  up  fior  'sale.  One  day  a  young 
Italian  boy  came  tio  lo'ok  lat  me.  Oe  ran  his  fingers  over  my 
keys  and  I  t'hrilled  at  tihieir  delica.t.e  touch.  Fimally  be  booight 
roe,  and  I  wa!s  taken  to  a  poor,  bare  room. 

For  hours  at  a  time  tOne  young  boy  would  sit  besid'e  me 
practising  and  composing  music.  Three  years  later  he  became 
famoaiisi,  aaid  we  moved  t'o  an  exipemsive  apartment.  He  didn't 
sell  me,  but  kept  me  in  the  music  room.  I  often  hear  his 
friends  express  the'ir  wonder  at  his  keeping  such  an  old,  de- 
crepit pianOi,  but  I  know  he  treasures  me  and  my  old  age  is 
peaeeful. 

Eva  Marsh,  Aeiademy  Form  II.  B. 


-^^^ 
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AN  ADVENTURE  WITH  A  GHOST 

John,  was  really  to  blame,  but  as  be  said,  Jenkins  started 
the  rumour.  Jenkins  has  only  remarked:  "Thalt  thar  wind 
suttiinly  does  make  queer  nises  in  the  manor."  But  John's 
vivid  imiaigination  conjuired  up  to  the  unlikeliest  of  beliefs — 
thie  manor-'h'ouse  wa-s  haunted.  He  dared  not  tell  Ms  sisters 
for  fear  of  ridicuki,  bu't  decided  to  coiiifiide  in  Harvey,  his 
older  broitih&r. 

He  began  oasfually :  "Oh  Harvey!  I  think  the  manor-house 
is  haunted."  For  once  Harvey  scoffed.  "Do  you  believe  in 
gihoists  ? "    "  But  Jenkins  vsaid  so. ' ' 

"Well,"  staid  Harvey-,  "to  think'  a,  twedVer-yieiair-old  boy 
would  believe  what  a  'half-witted  old  gardener  says!  But  I'll 
put  up  my  mew  bieycle-lamjp  tliat  you  can't  stick  a  night  out  in 
the  hail." 

"Done!"  said  John.  The  bicycle-iamp  was  a  coveted  thinig, 
yoiU  see. 
Pnovided  with  a  candle  and  'pillbw^  John  crept  out  of  the 
new  manor  and  stealthily  croi^sed  the  spacious  lawns  to  the 
old  fifteenth  cemJtury  hall  at  about  ten  o'clock  tliat  night. 
"With  treanblinig  fingers  he  undid  the  rusty  latch.  Something 
whirried  past,  bis  face.  He  was-  greatly  relEeved  to  find  it  was 
only  a  bat.  He  crossed  tb^e  threshold  and  groped  along  the 
narrow  hallway.  The  darkness/  was  suffocating  and  he  laugh- 
ed nervously,  "I'd  better  light  my  candle,"  he  thought.  He 
heard  a  faint  lau;gh.;  it  was  only  his  echo,  but  so  magnified  as 
to  startle  his  shatlterinig  nerves.  A  igust  of  wind  blew  out  his 
eandl'e.  It  took  fully  another  five  miniutes  to  relight  it.  By 
its  light  he  s.aw  he  was  in  the  great;  baroniai  hall,  and  fur'ther- 
more  a  littlle  allcove  was  tO'  his  left.  This  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent iplace  from  which  to  view  any  events  which  might 
take  place  in  the  hall.  Bomi  his  candle  burnt  out  and  an 
overpowering  drowsiness  crept  over  him'. 
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He  brought  himself  haiok  to  life  with  a  start.  Then  he 
rubbed  liiis  eyes.  Certainly  the  ball  was  growing  lighter  and 
there  seemed  to  be  greyish  shapes  moving  about.  Soon  the 
hall  was  brilliantly  alight  from  a  great  fire  and  from  candles 
placed  in  'brackets  in  the  wall.  Gradually  the  phantoms  form- 
ed real  people  and  Jiohn  noiticed,  with  surprise,  thiat  they  were 
garbed  like  the  illustrations  in  his  history.  Also  the  ball  wais 
filled  with  bustling  men  and  women  servants.  The  knighta 
(evidently  so  from  tiheir  mediaeval  costumes)  gathered  about 
the  bo;aird'  and'  a  young  man,  likely  the  bead  of  tb<e  house,  took 
his  place.  A  man,  of  great  avoirdupois,  entered  bearing  a 
platter,  on  which  was  a   garnisihied  boar's  head. 

Immediately  a  clatter  arose,  and  if  John  had  not  remember- 
ed he  was  in  the  fifteenth  centiury  he  would  have  considered 
their  manners  frightfully  co'arse.  After  an  hour  or  so  of  this, 
a  storm  arose  land  although  the  men  took  it  as  a  matter  of 
course,  it  held  a  strange  forboding  for  John'.  Suddenly  the 
great  door  flew  open  and  a  man  stood  on  the  threshold.  He 
was  elad  from  head  to  foot  in  a  grey  cloak.  The  young  lord 
bade  him  enter,  and  without  saying  a  word  the  stranger  eame 
in.  As  he  did  so,  he  drew  a  tattered  harp  from  the  folds  of 
his  cloak.  A  shout  arose  as  the  minstrel  produced  his  instru- 
ment. And  as  though  hie  divined  their  thoughtis,  he  began  a 
ballad.  It  was  not  out  of  the  ordinary,  telling  the  heroes 
of  the  various  battles  of  recent  years.  But  as  he  reached  the 
last  line,  "For  men  sliall  always  flight, "  be  threw  off  his 
cloak,  revealing  himself  in  the  uniform  of  the  White  Rose. 
And  drawing  his  sword  he  cried  :  "For  Edward!"  Then  the 
door  flew  open  and  a  band  of  soldieris  entered,  each  wearing 
a  bedraggled  white  rose.  John  noticed  the  diners  wore  the 
red.  Then  a  minliature  battle  ensued.  The  Lancastrians  put 
up  a  brave  flght,  but  slowly  their  opponents  gained  ground. 
The  young  loird  was  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  harper  and 
because  of  superior  strength,  was  gaining  the  upper  Iiand. 
Then  John  saw  an  archer  on  the  balcony  draw  his  bow,  take 
careful  ailn  straight  at  the   broad  back  of  the  Lancastrian 
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leader,  and,  before  horrified  John  could  intervene,  the  arrow 
snuffed  out  thlat  noble  life.  Slowly  the  din  subaded  and  the 
figures  grew  misty. 

John  awoke  to  find  the  sun  streaminig  in  the  coloured  win- 
dows. A  yellow  patch  fell  beside  him ;  he  gazed'  at  it — in  the 
bright  light  he  saw  a  dull  red  patch — it  was  unmistakably  a 
blood  stain.  But  this»  did  not  worry  John,  for  hisi  main  thought 
was:    "I  won  the  lamp." 

Eleanor  Godfrey,  Academy  Form  lA. 
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Vtthtni  anb  Halrmant 


Came  Jean  Brebeuf  from  Rennes,  in  Normandy, 
To  preacli  th«  written  word  in  Sainte  Marie — 
The  Ajax  of  the  Jesuit  enterprise : 
Huge,  dominant   and  fbold^ — augostly  wise. 
The  zealot's*  flame  deep  in  the  hot  brown  eyes 
That  glowed  with  strange  and  holy  whisperings, 
And.  sieiarched  the  stars,  and'  caught  angelic  winks 
Beating  throiigh  visions  of  mysterious  thimgs. 
Once,  in  the  sky,  a  crossi  and  martyr 'is  crown 
Hung  o'er  the  squalor  of  the  (Huron  town. 
And  spectres,  armed  with  javedin  aoad  sword, 
Foreshadowed  the  dread  army  of  the  Lord; 
But,  onwaird  through,  the  forest,  to  bis  late 
Marched  the  great  priest,  unawed  by  Huron  hate : 
In  every  seourge  he  glimpsed  the  sacred  Tree 
Audi  the  dear  Masiter  of  his  embassy. 

'Twas  in  St.  Louis,  where  the  Hurons  lay, 
Screened  from  the  'blue  sweep  of  the  Georgian  Bay, 
That  the  frail  brother,  Lalemant,  and  Brebeuf, 
Built  a  sitranige  sanctuary,  whose  trembling  wall 
(Was  birchen  bark,  on  whose  long,  curvin;g  roof 
Lay  tawny  skins.     A  spirit  seemed  to  call 
Li  supplication  through  the  holy  place 
For  some  strong  mercy  on  the  un/tamed  race 
That,  naked,  sat  ia  this  thrice  wondroois  room; 
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And,  peering  through  the  in'censie-lburdened  gdoom, 
Stared  at  the  altar,  where  tthe  iblfack-robe*  bent 
O'er  the  bright  vessel  of  their  Sacrament. 

Till,  on  the  grim  and  miemoraible  day, 

When,  to  the  Host,   they  baide  their   converts  pray, 

There  flashed  a  gasping  runner  through  the  wootd: 

'The  Iroquois!    The  Iroquois!'  he  crimed. 

As  fire  that  stings  the  forest  ioto  blootd    :'f 

And'  drives  red  gales  of  ruin  far  and  widC:, 

So  frenzied  fear  ran  riot,  in  a  flood 

That  surged  convulsive.     But  the  great  priesit  stood 

Like  a  sitrong  tower,  when  fretted  billows  race 

Tumultuou'sly  about  its  moisisy  base : 

'Courage,  my  children,  through  the  flame  I  see 

The  dear  white  Christ,  whose  long-sought  sons  are  ye.' 

Then  suddenly  from  out  the  wood  there  rose 

The  shouting  of  innumerable  foes. 

And  waves  of  painted  warriors  from  the  glade 

Swept,  yelping,  thirough  tlie  tottering  palisiade. 

Were  devils  lere  so  numerous  as  men 

In  whose'  brown  breasits  those  devils  breathed!  again, 

When  agony  the  shudderinig  sky  assai'ledi, 

When  age  and  youth  in  choking  anguish  wailed? 

Torn  from  the  breast,  tlie  child  was  cleft  in  twain. 

The  mother  shrieked,  then  fell  among  tbe  slain; 

Age  had  no  power  to  swerve  th«  dripping  knife, 
Youth  gained  but  torture  as  the  end  of  life, 
The  wofunded  perished  in  the  bursting  flame 
Tliat  left  St.  Louis  but  a  woeful  name. 
But   'midst  the  dead  and  dyinig  moved  the  pwiest, 
Closing  dead  eyeai,  speeding  th.e  soul  released; 
'ABSOLVO  TE'— to  trembling  lips  the  word' 
Descended  from  the  Huronis'  new-found  Lord. 
And,  ere  the  niigiht  took  pity  on  the  dead, 
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Brebeiif  and  Lalemant  in  chains  were  led; 
And  one,  the  giantt  of  Normianidy,  wais  bound 
To  a  great  staike;  when  starinjg  iboMly  roimd 
With  ardent  gaze,  he  saw  the  convert  throng 
Captive.     'Have  courage!     It  will  not  'be  long; 
Toir.ture  is  but  sial'vation 's  earthly  priee. 
To-diay  we  meet  the  Christ  in  Pairadise.' 
O  heart  of  iron,  O  strange  suipernad  ze&h, 
That  'bravesi  the  fire,  the  torture  amd  the  steel! 
0  torn  and  shrinking  flesh  that  yet  ean  find 
The  crowai'  of  thoroiis  mysteriously  entwined ! 
0  sigihtless  orbs  that  still  their  Lord  des'oern, 
Howe'er  the  coal®  their  blackened  sockets  burn, 

Thus'  sped  tJie  Jesiuit's  triumiphant  soul. 

Amd  Lalemant,  ere  the  rising  of  the  sain, 

Achieved  through  toainent  his  far-shining  goal^ 

Anid  all  the  Huron  missions,  one  by  one,, 

Wer^e  driven  by  the  Iroquois  like  sp^ray 

That  ■strong  wind®  snatch  and  swiftly  whirl  away. 

Sleep,  Lalemant!  Brebeuf,  a  long  surcease! 

Still  moves  your  martyr's  spdirit  t'hrouigh  the  g^l-ade; 

StiU  mourns  the  northern  forest,  when  the  peaee 

And  ihenediction  of  the  twilight  shade 

Awakens  in  tlie  dark  memorial  pines 

A  ve'l'vet-footed,  oedar-scented  breeze, 

That  whispers  where  the  green  and  knotted  vines 

Enme^  the  cloistered  eolonoade  of  trees. 

Alan  Sidlivan. 
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THE  CANADIAN  MARTYRS 

By  Rt.  Rev.  A.  E.  Btjeke,  P.A. 


mj^ 


^I^IKB  the  French  nationaJiKy  the  Jesuits  religiously,  seem 
jlj  to  be  getting  the  biggest  share  of  those  sublime  Pontifical 
functions  of  Beatification  and  Canonization  incident  to  the 
Holy  Year.  The  "glory"  of  St.  Peter  Canisius,  Confessor  and 
Doctor,  hung  proudly  in  their  churches  during  the  set  period 
of  rejoicing.  He  was  exalted  in  ceremony  and  speech,  in  the 
Gesu,  as  doubtlessly  elsewhere ;  and  the  Romans  who  otherwise 
might  have  but  a  hazy  idea  of  the  sturdy  Dutch  Doctor 's  works 
and  merits  hastened,  at  the  call  of  their  pastors,  to  be  instructed 
in  what  he  had  done  for  Holy  Mother  Church  in  a  difficult  era 
of  her  history;  and  why  his  horn  was  now  exalted  forever  on 
our  altars,  and  his  virtues  and  powers  turned  to  formal  advant- 
age of  all  those  that  make  formal  christian  sacrifice  for  the 
spread  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  Earth. 

Then  Madame  Barat,  St.  Madeline  Barat,  they  too  regarded 
as  their  own ;  and  she  had  a  very  Madamistic  Cult  here  in  the 
presence  of  pupils  from  all  over,  and  with  special  veneration 
of  the  Company  during  the  regular  days  of  commemoration; 
and  now  comes  a  full  cohort  of  their  own  Fathers,  led  by  the 
intrepid  Apositles,  Brebeuf  and  Jogues,  who  were  amongst  the 
first  to  consecrate  the  fertile  soil  of  Canada  and  the  adjacent 
States  of  the  American  Union  with  the  fresh  blood  of  martyrs 
as  glorious  and  true  as  any  that  ever  laid  down  their  lives. 

We  often  wondered  why  it  required  a  long  process  and  the 
waiting  of  full  three  centuries  to  institute  so  clear  a  cause  as 
that  of  the  Martyrs  of  Canada.  In  A.merica  we  know  little 
about  processes  leading  up  to  saintly  exaltation,  although  we 
have  a  venerable  Francis  De  Laval  and  a  Venerable  Mary  of  the 
Incarnation  for  many  years  back.  We  are  a  new  and  rude  peo- 
ple with  the  best  of  good  faith,  but  devoid  of  a  thousand  and  one 
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precious  doings  of  the  Old  Lands,  which  so  tend  to  intensify 
the  practice  of  religion.  My  own  conviction  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  people  in  general  towards  these  saintly  processes  which 
have  to-day  resulted  in  a  new  Blessed  to  our  Canadian  Church, 
was  this :  they  believed  that  those  were  true  martyrs,  and  that 
that  was  canonization  enough.  But  that  was  not  enough,  nei- 
ther should  it  be  enough;  so  we  should  have  been  better  in- 
structed and  have  thus  pushed  this  canonical  process  long  ago. 
Pressing  occupation  is  offered  in  extenuation.  Behold  us  now 
getting  well  to  work,  three  hundred  years  after  the  cruel  but 
glorious  martyrdom! 

Last  year  the  gentle,  cultured  and  devoted  Archbishop  of 
Edmonton  was  in  Rome,  The  Jesuits  of  the  world  were  in 
general  council  here.  Some  of  their  Provincials  bethought 
themselves  of  the  Canadian  Martyrs.  Who  would  move  in  the 
matter  ?  One  of  these  devoted  men  from  the  Archbishop 's  own 
Province  of  Alberta,  came  to  him,  in  the  Canadian  College,  and 
told  him  he  had  brought  the  matter  up  with  his  Superiors,  and 
whilst  they  appeared  to  be  anxious  enough  to  see  their  com- 
panions given  to  the  Cult  of  the  great  North  American  Do- 
minion which  had  so  ravenously  drunk  up  their  blood,  and  to 
the  Catholic  world  which  had  benefitted  by  their  sacrifice,  they 
thought  that  perhaps  there  were  too  many  Jesuit  processes  be- 
fore the  Congregation  of  Rites,  and  one  might  injure  the  other. 
The  Archbishop  went  to  Cardinal  Vico,  who  was  all  sympathy 
with  the  Cause  and  said  it  should  have  been  advanced  long  ago. 
But^  in  order  that  it  might  now  have  a  chance  of  making  some 
progress  for  the  Holy  Year,  they  should  get  their  Supplique 
in  at  once.  This  supplique  was  put  in  at  once  and  the  Cause 
went  forward  with  extraor(iinary  haste,  from  that  moment; 
the  beatification  has  occurred;  and  whilst  the  solemn  canoniza- 
tion, which  must  surely  follow,  can  hardly  eventuate  this  year 
of  exemplary  sanctity,  it  has  advanced  to  that  stage  at  least, 
when  Canada  and  the  United  States,  may  lovingly  recite  spe- 
cial ofiices  to  their  Martyrs.  There  is  quite  a  cult  of  them  al- 
ready in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  At  the  petition  of  the  faithful, 
marvels  through  their  intercession,  will    follow,    which    shall 
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quickly  place  them  on  the  altars  of  Universal  Church.  Nation- 
alism, in  our  Country,  too,  may  have  retarded  these  beatifica- 
tions. Nationalism  is  a  great  curse  in  religion,  for  religion 
should  be,  and  is  above  all  nationalism;  and  whether  our  mar- 
tyred brethren  be  French  or  Italian  or  Dutch,  they  have  never 
for  a  single  moment  envisaged  France  or  Italy  or  Holland,  in 
making  the  supreme  sacrifices.  They  died,  and  died  willingly, 
for  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  Crucified.  May  these  beatifications, 
then,  of  Jesuit  Companions,  promoted  by  the  Catholics  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  only  serve  to  unite,  in  closer  bonds 
of  amity,  under  the  Crook  of  Peter,  and  to  eliminate,  forever 
the  harsh,  rash,  and  unjust  national  rancors  and  enemities, 
which  have  been  let  loose  too  often  in  our  beloved  American 
ambient;  and  which  must,  before  this  great  gest  of  the  Com- 
mon Father  of  the  Faithful,  and  the  glorification  of  the  Blessed 
Martyrs  of  Canada,  fade  away  and  die. 

Five  of  those  Blessed  Martyrs  shed  their  blood  in  Canada — 
Blessed  John  de  Brebeuf,  Blessed  Gabriel  Lalemant,  Blessed 
Anthony  Daniel,  Blessed  Charles  Garnier,  and  Blessed  Noel 
Chabauel.  They  were  amongst  the  first  missionaries  to  carry 
the  Gospel  into  the  very  wilds  of  Canada,  then  known  as  New 
France.  The  Jesuits  claim  them  for  their  own  and  hold  them 
as  true  emulators  of  their  first  great  missionary,  St.  Francis 
Xavier ;  France  calls  them  her  own,  and  they  are  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  her  grand  phalanx  of  Apostles;  Canada  rightly  and  pro- 
perly glories  in  them,  as  her  First  Martyrs,  the  precious  seeds 
of  her  future  moral  regeneration.  The  other  three— Blessed 
Isaac  Jogues,  Blessed  Rene  Goupil,  Blessed  John  De  La  Lande, 
were  the  victims  of  the  Iroquois,  in  what  is  now  New  York 
State.  For  long  years  the  Mothei;  Canadian  Church  of  Quebec 
has  conjserved  all  that  could  be  collected  of  their  restes,  and 
they  have  now  been  formally  handed  over  to  Rome,  to  be  added 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  Universal  Church. 

There  is  no  room  here  for  any  extended  notice,  even  if  it 
were  necessary,  and  it  is  not,  of  those  Canadian  Martyrs,  further 
than  what  ought  to  be  said,  in  recording  the  ceremony  of  to- 
day.   Professor  Polidori,  a  distinguished  Italian  artist,  painted 
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the  beautiful  illustrative  standards  that  decorate  St.  Peter's. 
That  included  in  Bernini's  Ray,  above  the  Papal  Chair,  as  well 
as  that  swung  from  the  exterior  balcony,  are  alike— the  eight 
noble  figures,  raised  on  a  cloud  of  glory ;  five  of  them  standing, 
with  palms  and  crowns,  of  martyrdom  round ;  and  innumerable 
angelettes  hovering  aloft.  The  motto  below  reads:  Beati  Mar- 
tyres  Canadenses  et  Neo-Eburacenses  Societatis  Jesus.  On  the 
Loggia  of  the  Relics,  the  banner  is  very  striking ;  Blessed 
Gamier  is  depicted,  mortally  wounded,  but  still  giving  absolu- 
tion to  a  dying  savage.  The  Standard  from  the  opposite  Log- 
gia, shows  Blessed  Chabanel  thrown  into  the  river  by  a  pervert 
Indian  traitor.  The  Reliquary  offered  to  the  Pope  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  monument  erected  to  the  Martyrs  at  Pene- 
tanguishene,  Ontario.  It  is  in  silver,  a  triumph  of  the  jeweller's 
art,  and  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  face  shows  the  bone  of  some 
of  the  martyrs.  Unfortunately  the  remains  of  others  were  dis- 
persed. 

There  is  a  Canadian  contingent  here  for  the  occasion  headed 
by  Bishop  Deschamps,  Auxiliary  of  Montreal,  and  Count  Hon- 
ore  Mercier,  son  of  the  legislator  who  settled  the  Jesuit  ques- 
tion in  Quebec  many  years  ago.  The  son  is  now  Minister  of 
Public  Work^  in  that  Province.  There  were  many  others,  lay 
and  cleric,  in  the  Tribunes,  amongst  them  Archbishop  Denton- 
will,  former  Bishop  of  New  Westminster,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Burke,  Protonotory  Apostolic  and  Founder  and  first  President 
of  Canadian  Extension.  There  were  relatives  of  the  Martyrs 
themselves  from  France,  amongst  them  the  two  brothers  Jogues. 

Beatifications,  so  far  an  the  rite  goes,  are  all  the  same  and 
have  many  times  been  described  here.  The  processions  of  the 
participants  are  formed  in  the  Sacristy  and  come  solemnly  for- 
ward to  t^e  Presbyterium  in  the  Apse.  The  first  cortege  con- 
ducts the  Cardinals  sitting  with  the  Prefect  of  the  Congregation 
of  Rites.  A  moment  after  the  cortege  of  the  Mass  proceeds  in 
like  manner  and  behind  it  corner  the  Cardinal  Archpriest  of 
St.  Peter 's  with  his  attendants  clothed  in  rich  searlet  robes  and 
birretta,  advancing  slowly  and  stately  to  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  bench  on  the  Epistle  side  of  the  Altar.    All  having  re- 
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verenced  and  composed  themselves  in  their  places  the  Advocate 
demands  Venia  from  Cardinal  Vico  to  publish  the  Pope 's  Brief. 
He  sends  him  to  the  Archpriest  who  after  consulting  with  hip 
Canons  sitting  around,  gives  the  Placet  and  the  Prothonotary 
ascends  an  improvised  Tribune  and  in  clear  and  sonorous  Latin 
reads  the  Brief  of  Beatification.  The  whole  apse  is  an  impos- 
ing sight— hung  with  banners  and  a  thousand  crystal  chande- 
liers ready  to  blaze  the  moment  the  Pope's  last  word  issues 
from  his  Prothonotary 's  mouth ;  and  then  the  veil  in  the  nimbus 
falls  away,  disclosing  the  new  Beatified  to  the  admiring  gaze 
of  the  faithful.  The  bells  ring  out  a  merry  peal  and  the  offi- 
ciating Bishop  approaches  the  altar  with  his  ministers  and 
puts  up  the  Te  Deum  Laudamus,  which  the  great  Sistine  Choir 
and  assemblage  sing  with  ardent  zest  and  verve.  To-day  this 
mystic  scene  is  more  mystic  than  ever  and  the  "glories"  so 
different.  Last  Sunday  the  brother  of  the  beatified  Bernadette 
was  constrained  to  weep  great  tears  at  this  moment  and  ex- 
claim, "0,  it  is  so  much  like  Heaven!"  Well,  the  same  thought 
came  to  many  minds  to-day.  It  was  really  Heaven.  And  it 
all  came  after  Pope  Pius  had  ordered  beatified  not  one  but 
eight  servants  of  God,  into  Whose  Cause  he  had  examined  and 
Whose  Sacrifice  He  had  formally  recognized,  enrolling  them 
amongst  the  Blessed  Martyrs  of  the  Church:  John  Brebeuf, 
Gabriel  Lalemant,  Anthony  Daniel,  Charles  Gamier,  Noel  Cha- 
banel,  Isaac  Jogues,  Rene  Goupil  and  John  De  La  Lande ! 

Monsignor  Deschamps  pontificated  the  Mass  that  followed, 
and  it  was  especially  imposing  from  the  dignity  of  his  move- 
ments and  the  beauty  of  his  chanting.  He  also  gave  the  bene- 
diction of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  when  the  Holy  Father  came 
down  in  the  evening  to  venerate  the  new  blessed  martyrs,  and 
he  had  an  interesting  part  in  the  thank  offerings  to  the  Pontiff. 
A  vast  concourse  of  people  pressed  around  the  altars  to  honor 
the  Martyrs  of  Canada,,  thus  affording  the  great  Christian  Fam- 
ily another  striking  proof  of  the  universality  of  our  Faith  which 
knows  no  distinction  of  race  or  tongue,  but  embraces  all  na- 
tions, as  all  nations  are  lovingly  embraced  in  the  noble  paternal 
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heart  of  Pope  Pius  XI.,  great  Head  of  the  Catholic  world,  260th 
Pope  and  Bishop  of  Rome. 

As  we  looked  upon  this  wondrous  scene  our  thoughts  revert- 
ed to  the  Canadian  wilds  of  three  centuries  ago,  and  we  saw 
again  in  horror  the  awful  cruelties  which  advanced  these  gentle, 
holy  men  to  the  martyrs '  crown ;  and  we  ask  ourself  if  this  her- 
oic gesture  had  not  considerably  paid  for  the  present  national 
greatness  and  moral  security  of  our  country,  as  well  as  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  Canadian  savages,  according  to  the  express- 
ed wish  of  John  Brebeuf  in  his  remarkable  Testament. 

We  saw,  too,  the  pleasant  fields  of  fruitful  France  where  the 
passion  to  serve  God  was  born  in  them;  we  saw  the  unbroken 
wilds  of  our  own  vast  Canadian  home  which  in  constant  peril 
they  traveled,  but  now  rejoicing  in  every  human  advantage 
and  over  legitimate  human  endeavor;  and  we  dropped  to  our 
knees  before  them,  as  was  meet  and  proper,  to  thank  the  God 
they  served  so  weU  for  the  men  and  the  sacrifice— sanguis  mar- 
tyrum  semen  christianorum— and  we  prayed  instantly  too,  that 
our  beloved  country  which  in  their  day  knew  only  one  single 
Church,  and  that  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  might  soon  revert 
again  to  like  universality  of  faith  in  which  there  is  but  one 
Fold  and  One  Shepherd,  who  is  Christ's  Vicar  on  earth;  and 
Who  those  patent  errors  and  subterfuges  aside,  wiU  take  all 
lovingly  to  His  bosom  and  thus  verify  the  stern  command  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour,  Ut  Omnes  Unum  Sint— that  in  matters  of 
Faith  all  must  be  one! 
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Wrap  her  in  music 

She  has  never  known, 
Spray  you  words  of  kindness 

On  her  burial-stone. 

|She  who  was  sweet 

As  a  rain-drenched  rose, 
Is  cold  as  the  moon 
When  autumn  blows. 

Come,  let  us  smile — 

We  two  together — 
And  make  her  a  song 

In  the  singing  weather. 

Let  the  blue  lamps  flame 

From  evening's  hand, 
For,  seeing  us  pass, 

She  will  understand. 

Now  we  must  leave  her, 

But  she  will  not  stay — 
It  is  we  who  are  passing. 

Not  she,  away 

Wrap  her  in  music, 

It  will  not  be  long 
Before  she  blossoms 

In  a  poet's  song.  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^^^^ 
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AN  IGNORED  CATHOLIC  POET— 
DRYDEN 

By  Rev.  M.  J.  Ryan,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D. 

3  HAVE  often  wondered  how  it  happens  that  some  Catholic 
writers  upon  the  past  of  English  literature  forget  that  Dry- 
den  belongs  to  us,  although  many  non-Catholics  do  not  for- 
get their  prejudices  against  a  convert.  This  fault  of  memory 
or  affection  is  all  the  more  strange  because  Dryden  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  poem  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  religion,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged as  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  language,  while 
"the  long,  majestic  march  of  Dryden  always  delighted,"  New- 
man, for  example,  as  he  says  in  a  letter  to  a  young  friend,  "more 
than  the  style  of  any  other  English  poet.  As  regards  power  of 
words  I  prefer  him  even  to  Shakespeare.  There  is  a  power,  a 
momentum  in  his  verse  which  makes  one  understand  why  he 
was  called  'glorious  John.'  " 

Macaulay,  a  zealous  Whig  and  Cromwellian,  who  could  re- 
spect an  hereditary  Catholic,  but  hated  a  convert  as  the  devil 
dreads  and  hates  Holy  Water,  and  Avho  spent  some  of  his 
strength  in  blackening  the  character  of  Dryden,  yet  confesses 
that  this  poet  "  as  a  satirist  has  rivalled  Juvenal ;  as  a  didac- 
tic poet  he  perhaps  might  with  care  and  meditation  have  rivalled 
Lucretius  (whom  Macaulay  considered  more  sublime  than  Vir- 
gil) ;  and  of  lyric  poets  he  is,  if  not  the  most  sublime,  the  most 
brilliant  and  spirit-stirring."  The  praises  given  by  Pope  and 
by  Scott  to  Dryden  are  known  by  heart  to  every  school-girl. 
Gray  told  Beattie  that  if  there  w^as  any  excellence  in  his  own 
verse  he  owed  it  all  to  Dryden.  Keats  studied  and  imitated 
Dryden  in  order  to  render  his  own  poetry  more  masculine. 
Wordsworth  acknowledged  in  him  the  ardor  and  impetuosity 
of  a  poet. 

The  great  excdlwice  of  Dryden  is  his  versatility  and  uni- 
versality.   He  can  turn  his  pen  to  any  kind  of  work.    He  was 
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a  master  of  the  smaller  lyric,  and  wrote  a  multitude  of  songs 
tuneful,  light,  and  charming,  whatever  other  graces  may  be 
wanting.  The  prologues  and  epilogues  to  his  plays  early  showed 
the  powers  which  afterwards  made  him  "the  mighty  Satirist 
who  (as  Macaulay  acknowledges)  in  the  very  crisis  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill  spread  terror  through  the  Whig  ranks. ' '  He  had 
no  great  dramatic  talent,  and  no  original  comic  talent  at  all ; 
but  some  of  his  tragedies  have  always  been  praised.  The  dis- 
pute and  reconciliation  between  Antony  and  Ventidius  in  the 
first  Act  of  All  for  Love,  and  that  between  Troilus  and  Hector 
in  the  last  Scene  of  the  Third  Act  of  his  Troilus  and  Oressida, 
and  the  scene  between  Dorax  and  Sebastian  in  Don  Sebastian 
are  equal  or  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  Shakespeare 
except  the  dispute  between  Brutus  and  Cassius.  His  tales  from 
Chaucer  and  Boccaccio  and  his  translations  of  Virgil  and  parts 
of  Ovid  show  him  as  a  master  of  the  narrative  style.  Both 
Scott  and  Macaulay,  great  masters  in  the  art  of  story,  regret 
that  he  did  not  write  the  epic  poem  about  Arthur  of  which  he 
dreamed. 

Dryden's  Prose. 

While  Dryden  is  not — as  he  certainly  is  not — the  greatest  of 
British  poets,  he  is  nevertheless  the  greatest  man  of  letters  in 
our  literature ;  for  he  is  also  a  great  master  of  prose ;  and  this 
is  a  rare  merit,  since  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  the  same  man 
writes  equally  well  both  in  prose  and  verse.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  Milton  or  Wordsworth  or  Coleridge  has  a  prose  style  that 
is  a  model  to  be  imitated  or  envied.  Now  Dryden  is  our  first 
great  master  of  English  prose.  He  taught  those  who  came 
after  him  how  to  write  English  sentences  and  paragraphs.  And 
he  may  in  this  sense  be  called  our  greatest  prose  writer.  Men 
of  greater  genius  had  written  before  him— Milton  and  Bacon 
and  Hooker.  But  their  sentences  had  a  Latin  or  Italian  struc- 
ture. Now,  it  is  the  structure  or  form  of  the  sentence,  not  the 
words  composing  it,  that  determines  the  style,  as  New- 
man says  in  his  article  on  Latin  Composition  in  The  Idea 
of  a  University;  and  therefore,  properly  speaking,  these  great 
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authors  can  seldom,  be  said  to  have  written  English.  Dryden 
is  natural  and  national.  This  peculiar  service  of  Dryden  is  not 
fully  appreciated  by  ordinary  readers.  For  they  do  not  reflect 
that  prose  style,  or  style  in  prose,  is  a  distinct  achievement. 
Prose  is  something  very  different  from  ordinary  talk.  The 
Maitre  de  Philosophic  in  Moliere's  play  who  informed  the 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  that  Prose  was  what  he  had  been  speak- 
ing all  his  life— that  Tout  ce  qui  n'est  point  prose  est  vers,  et 
tout  ce  qui  n'est  point  vers  est  prose— informed  him  of  some- 
thing that  is  not  so,  as  Moliere  knew  better  than  most  men, 
though  it  suited  him  for  the  purpose  of  a  joke  to  give  the  title 
of  Prose  to  men 's  daily  and  hourly  talk.  If  a  book  were  written 
as  men  talk,  it  would  be  unreadable,  though  there  may  occasion- 
ally be  an  exceptional  man,  such  as  Johnson  or  Tennyson,  who 
trains  himself  to  converse  as  correctly  and  neatly  as  he  writes 
a  letter.  Wordsworth  says  that  the  language  of  poetry  should 
be  a  selection  from  the  language  really  spoken  by  men.  But  this 
statement  is  not  a  definition  of  poetic  style ;  and  Prose,  too,  is  a 
selection.  No  one  supposes  that  people  in  real  life  talk  as  well 
as  the  persons  of  a  play  are  expected  to  do  even  when  the  play 
is  not  in  verse  but  in  prose.  Bosw ell's  record  of  Johnson's 
conversation  was  a  selection ;  and  much  more  was  Boswell  's  nar- 
rative superior  in  style  to  his  own  talk. 

So  difficult  a  thing  is  prose  composition  that  men,  apparent- 
ly, composed  verse  before  prose;  and  they  certainly  were  able 
to  make  good  verse  before  they  learned  how  to  write  good  prose. 
It  is  remarkable  t>iat  the  simple  style  is  the  most  difficult  of  all 
styles  to  attain  in  prose,  that  is,  to  combine  simplicity  with 
dignity  and  distinction,  which  is  style— at  least  this  is  the  most 
difficult  of  styles  in  English.  I  do  not  say  that  it  was  so  in 
Greek  or  that  it  is  so  in  French;  (French  critics  say  of  some 
kinds  of  verse.  It  is  beau  comme  la  prose).  But  it  was  diffi- 
cult in  Latin,  and  it  is  difficult  in  English,  and  I  need  not  say 
how  nearly  impossible  it  is  in  German.  We  are  not  sufficiently 
grateful  to  the  men  who  have  taught  us  how  to  write — and 
therefore  how  to  speak— so  that,  as  Johnson  said,  we  now  could 
not  write  so  badly  as  our  ancestors  did,  even  if  we  tried.    And 
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Dryden  is  the  man  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  single 
one  for  the  formation  of  English  prose  style.  Cowley  in  his 
essays  indeed  did  something  to  prepare  the  way  for  Dryden. 
But  the  latter  writes  with  a  force  and  copiousness  and  variety 
to  which  Cowley  never  could  come  near.  Dryden  truly  says 
in  the  Preface  to  The  Fables,  '  *  Thoughts  such  as  they  are  come 
crowding  in  so  fast  upon  me  that  my  only  difficulty  is  to  choose 
or  to  reject,  to  run  them  into  verse  or  to  give  them  the  other 
harmony  of  prose."  Dryden 's  prose  was  imitated  by  Burke 
and  by  Fox;  while  Johnson,  the  master  of  formal  and  stately 
periods,  praised  it  with  generous  envy  as  highly  as  Addison  and 
Goldsmith  did:  ''Criticism,  either  didactic  or  defensive,  occu- 
pies almost  all  his  prose,  except  those  pages  which  he  has  de- 
voted to  his  patrons;  but  none  of  his  essays  were  ever  thought 
tedious.  They  have  not  the  formality  of  a  settled  style  in  which 
the  first  half  of  a  sentence  betrays  the  other.  The  clauses  are 
never  balanced  nor  the  periods  modelled;  every  word  seems 
to  drop  by  chance  though  it  falLs  into  its  proper  place.  Nothing 
is  cold  or  languid;  the  whole  is  airy,  animated,  and  vigorous; 
what  is  little  is  gay;  what  is  great  is  splendid.  He  may  be 
thought  to  mention  himself  too  frequently;  but  while  he  forces 
himself  upon  our  esteem,  we  cannot  refuse  him  to  stand  high  in 
his  own.  Everything  is  excused  by  the  play  of  images  and  the 
sprightlinelss  of  expression.  Though  all  is  easy,  nothing  is  fee- 
ble; though  all  seems  careless,  there  is  nothing  harsh;  and 
though  since  his  earlier  works  more  than  a  century  has  passed, 
there  is  nothing  yet  uncouth  or  obsolete.  He  who  writes  much 
will  not  easily  escape  a  manner,  such  a  recurrence  of  particular 
modess  as  may  be  easily  noted.  But  Dryden  is  always  'another 
and  the  same ' ;  he  does  not  exhibit  a  second  time  the  same  ele- 
gancies in  the  same  form,  nor  appears  to  have  any  art  other 
than  that  of  expressing  with  clearness  what  he  thinks  with 
vigor.  His  style  could  not  easily  be  imitated  either  seriously 
or  ludicrously ;  for,  being  always  equable  and  always  varied,  it 
has  no  prominent  or  discriminative  characters.  The  beauty  who 
is  totally  free  from  disproportion  of  parts  and  of  features 
cannot  be  ridiculed  by  an  overcharged  resemblance." 
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Dryden  As  a  Critic. 

Dryden  was  accustomed  to  preface  every  book  with  a  criti- 
cal dissertation;  and  unleiss  when  he  is  writing  to  advertise 
what  he  knew  to  be  faulty,  or  like  a  debater,  to  defend  it 
against  his  critics,  his  opinions  are  always  valuable  and  often 
wise  and  profound.  He  in  the  course  of  years  became  at  last  in 
truth  one  of  the  greatest  of  critics,  perhaps  next  to  Aristotle, 
certainly  much  superior  to  Lessing  or  Goethe.  In  these  essays 
he  writes  for  the  world  like  a  man  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  in- 
structive to  compare  the  style  of  his  prefaces  with  those  of 
Wordsworth  or  Coleridge.  These  essays  enlightened  and  puri- 
fied the  public  judgment.  Swift,  who  conversed  with  him,  re- 
lates that  Dryden  found  his  instructions  too  successful  and  the 
taste  of  his  readers  too  far  reformed  to  be  easily  pleased.  His 
best  lesson  is  that  criticism  should  not  consist  in  finding  faults; 
"its  chief  est  part  is  to  observe  those  excellences  which  should 
delight  a  reasonable  reader."  He  says  in  the  prologue  to  the 
best  of  his  plays. 

Errors,  like  strawy,  upon  the  surface  flow ; 

He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below. 
One  of  his  best  pieces  is  a  comparison  of  the  Greek  and  the 
French  and  the  Engli<5h  drama,  which  Johnson  printed  at  the 
end  of  his  Life  of  Dryden ;  and  I  wish  I  had  space  to  print  it 
here,  for  it  has  some  grave  printer's  errors. 

Dryden 's  Poetry. 

Dryden,  of  course,  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  Shake- 
speare or  of  Milton,  nor  has  he  the  poetical  quality  of  Spenser 
or  of  Coleridge  or  Keats.  He  has  not  Keat's  sensibility  to 
beauty,  or  Coleridge^  creative  imagination,  nor  has  he  the 
music  and  versifying  power  of  Spenser.  He  could  not  have 
written  the  Ode  to  Autumn,  or  the  Ancient  Mariner,  any  more 
than  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  or  The  Tempest.  He  is 
not  a  poet's  poet,  but  he  is  the  poet  of  men  of  the  world.  It  is 
when  we  compare  him  with  the  preceding  generation  of  versi- 
fiers,  those  whom  Johnson   called  the  Metaphysical,   that   his 
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merits  really  stand  out.  In  this  sense  it  is  quite  correct  to  say 
with  Johnson  that  Dryden  found  English  poetry  of  brick  and 
left  it  of  marble.  Nor  could  the  following  generation  of  Addi- 
son and  Pope,  those  called  Augustans,  maintain  it  at  the  height 
to  Which  Dryden  raised  it.  A  century  went  by  before  British 
poetry  again  reached  the  level  of  Dryden. 

The  Hiad  and  the  Panther. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  poem  written  in  favor  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  that  one  of  his  poems  which  has  most  of 
feeling  and  of  heart  in  it;  and  this  the  surest  sign  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  conversation.  Macaulay,  when  he  was  young  and 
candid  before  he  became  a  politician,  said  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  that  "a  more  just  and  complete  estimate  of  Dryden 's 
natural  and  acquired  powers,  of  the  merits  of  his  style  and  its 
blemishes,  may  be  formed  from  The  Hind  and  Panther  than 
from  any  other  of  his  works."  The  plot  is  formed  with  care- 
lessness, and  of  course  a  fable  in  which  beasts  hold  a  theolo- 
gical argument  must  have  some  inconsistencies.  But  "as  a 
didactic  poem  it  is  far  superior  to  the  Religio  Laici.  The 
satirical  parts,  particularly  the  character  of  Burnet  (the  Buz- 
zard) are  scarcely  inferior  to  the  best  parts  of  Absalom  and 
Achitophel.  There  are,  moreover,  occasional  touches  of  tender- 
ness, which  affect  us  the  more  because  it  is  decent,  rational,  and 
manly.  His  versification  sinks  and  swells  in  happy  unison  with 
the  subject,  and  his  wealth  of  language  seems  to  be  unlimited. 

' '  Dryden  was  an  incomparable  reasoner  in  verse.  The  man- 
ner in  which  his  arguments  are  stated  is  beyond  all  praise. 
The  style  is  transparent.  The  topics  follow  each  other  in  the 
happiest  order.  The  objections  are  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  whole  fire  of  the  reply  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  The  circumlocutions  which  are  substituted  for  technical 
terms,  are  clear,  neat,  and  exact.  The  illustrations  at  once 
adorn  and  elucidate  the  meaning.  The  sparkling  epigrams  of 
Cowley  and  the  simple  garrulity  of  the  burlesque  poets  of  Italy 
are  alternately  employed  in  the  happiest  manner  to  give  effect 
to  what  is  obvious,  or  clearness  to  what  is  obscure. ' ' 
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His  Early  Bad  Maimer. 
Dryden  was  born  in  the  year  in  which  Donne  died,  1631, 
and  died  in  1700,  when  Addison  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  and 
Pope  was  twelve.  He  thus  grew  up  and  was  educated  in  an 
age  of  depraved  taste,  when  everyone  around  him  looked  up  to 
Donne  and  Cowley  as  great  poets,  thought  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er and  Ben  Jonson  greater  dramatists  than  Shakespeare,  and 
abandoned  Spenser  for  Sylvester's  translation  of  Du  Bartas' 
Divine  Weeks  and  Works.  This  was  the  period  of  those  whom 
Johnson  has  called  the  Metaphysical  Poets,  although  he  truly 
says  they  can  scarcely  be  called  poets  at  all.  Recent  critics 
give  them  the  title  of  The  Fantastic ;  they  might  perhaps  with 
equal  or  more  propriety  be  styled  The  Pedantic.  Their  pecu- 
liarities have  been  described  by  Johnson  in  his  Life  of  Cowley. 
This  fashion  in  literature^  like  many  better  things,  began  in 
Italy.  The  great  corrupter  of  taste  was  The  Adonis  of  Giam- 
battista  Marini.*  From  Italy,  this  bad  fashion  spread  to  Spain, 
the  master  then  of  Italy  (for  Italy  "capta  ferum  victorem 
cepit, "  as  Greece  captivated  the  Romans,  and  asi  the  Irish  ten 
years  ago  were  captivating  England)  and  to  France  and  other 
countries.  It  has  been  well  described  as  the  Baroque  Style  in 
literature.  Its  vices  are  naturally  more  noticeable  in  the  less 
musical  and  at  that  time  less  expressive  Teutonic  languages. 
Dryden  always  retained  his  admiration  for  the  Italian  language 
and  literature,  though  his  taste  purified  itself  and  he  learned 
to  choose  better  models  than  Marini.  ''However,  the  opera  be- 
gan (for  this  is  only  conjectural),"  he  says,  "we  know  that  for 
some  centuries  the  knowledge  of  music  has  flourished  principally 
in  Italy,  the  mother  of  learning  and  of  arts;  that  poetry  and 
painting  have  been  there  restored  and  so  cultivated  by  Italian 
masters  that  all  Europe  has  been  enriched  out  of  their  treasury ; 
and  the  other  parts  of  it,  in  relation  to  these  delightful  arts, 
are  still  as  much  provincial  to  Italy  as  they  were  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  empire.  .  .  It  is  almost  needless  to  speak  anything  of 
that  noble  language  in  which  this  musical  drama  was  first  in- 

*  See  Tiraboschi,  Storia  di  Letteratura  Italiana,  vol.  8,  bk.  III.  Ch.  3. 
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vented  and  performed.  All  who  are  conversant  in  the  Italian 
cannot  but  observe  that  it  is  the  softest,  the  sweetest, 
the  most  harmonious,  not  only  of  any  modern  tongue, 
but  even  beyond  any  of  the  learned,  t  It  seems  in- 
deed to  have  been  invented  for  the  sake  of  Poetry  and 
Music ;  the  vowels  are  so  abounding^  in  all  words,  especially  in 
the  terminations  of  them,  that  excepting  some  few  monosyllables, 
the  whole  language  ends  in  them.  Then  the  pronunciation  is  so 
manly  and  so  sonorous  that  their  very  speaking  has  more  of 
music  in  it  than  Dutch  poetry  and  song.  It  has  withal  de- 
rived so  much  copiousness  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
composition  of  words  and  the  formation  of  them  that  if,  after 
all  we  must  call  it  laarbarous  (i.e.  not  classical)  'tis  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  learned  of  any  barbarisms  in  modern  ton- 
gues; and  we  may  at  least  as  justly  praise  it,  as  Pyrrhus  did 
the  Roman  discipline  and  martial  order,  that  it  was  of  barbar- 
ians (for  ISO  the  Greeks  called  all  other  nations)  but  had  notch- 
ing in  it  of  barbarity. ' ' 

The  Growth  of  a  Poet. 

Dryden  was  not  a  precocious  genius.     His  poetic  imagina- 
tion developed  as  slowly  as  his  judgment  and  taste. 

Great  Dryden  did  not  early  great  appear — 
Faintly  distinguished  in  his  thirtieth  year, 

wrote  Laurence  Eusden,,  who  was  Poet  Laureate  in  the  reign 
of  George  I.  His  first  published  poem  was  to  the  memory  of 
Cromwell,  who  certainly  wanted  nothing  but  political  virtue 
to  make  him  a  subject  for  poetry.  It  was  much  superior  to 
that  which  Waller,  a  poet  of  established  reputation,  published 
on  the  same  topic.  Dryden  was  then  in  his  twenty-eighth  year ; 
but  his  command  of  language  and  his  mastery  of  the  difficult 
quatrain  stanza  show  that  he  must  have  practised  versification 
regularly  in  his  youth,  for  skill  is  the  result  of  diligence.  It 
may  be  noticed  for  the  benefit  of  young  writers,  that  the  poet 

t  An  old-fashioned  term  for  Greek  and  Latin. 
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on  this  occasion  took  his  time.  Cromwell  died  on  September 
3rd,  and  Dryden  did  not  publish  until  after  the  celebration 
of  the  grand  funeral  on  the  23rd  of  November,  unlike  the  other 
panegyrists — a  difference  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  opening 
stanza.  These  verses  are  probably  what  made  Milton  remark 
that  Dryden  was  a  good  rhymer,  yet  no  poet— a  judgment  that 
was  not  refuted  by  anything  that  Dryden  published  before 
Milton's  death  in  1674,  when  Dryden  was  over  forty.  With 
the  Restoration  of  the  Monarchy,  Dryden,  like  most  others,  be- 
came a  Monarchist,  and  celebrated  the  event.  But  his  sincerity 
seems  proven  by  the  steady  growth  of  his  sentiments  always  in 
the  same  direction,  unchanged  by  the  revolution  in  1688. 

The  Annus  Mirabilis,  written  when  he  was  thirty-five,  has 
not  much  of  feeling  or  imagination;  it  is  disfigured  with  the 
three  vices  of  affectation,  bombast,  and  meanness.  But  it  shows 
a  vast  command  of  expression  and  a  great  skill  in  verse.  Many 
of  the  stanzas  give  promise  of  better  things,  and  there  prob- 
ably was  not  then  any  equally  long  poem  equally  well 
wrought,  in  the  language.  During  the  following  t«n  years  he 
published  many  poems  and  plays  that  were  plainly  written  not 
for  love  but  for  money,  but  which  were  useful  exercises  in  co- 
piousness and  facility. 

The  New  Era. 

The  year  1678  or  '79,  when  Dryden  was  more  than  forty-five 
years  of  age,  shows  a  deep  change  in  his  taste  and  standards 
and  a  vast  improvement  in  his  art,  and  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  English  poetry.  After  this  came  the  best  of  his 
dramas  and  the  abandonment  of  rhyme  in  them,  his  satires, 
his  didactic  poems,  his  translations,  his  fables,  and  his  odes.  It 
is  now  that  properly,  the  "Augustan"  Age  opens.  This  new 
Spring  showed  itself  in  an  imitation  of  Shakespeare.  "All  for 
Love"  has  been  called  a  brilliant  transposition  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  into  a  lower  key.  It  was  composed  to  please  his  own 
taste;  it  is  in  blank  verse;  and  his  blank  verse  m  his  own,  no 
mere  copy  of  Shakespeare's  or  Milton's.  This  was  followed 
by    an    imitation  or  dramatic  re-composition  of  the  story  of 
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Troilus  and  Cressida.  The  poems  of  this  last  part  of  his  life 
are  marked  by  a  gigantic  strength  and  sinewy  ease  that  reminds 
us  of  Byron.  His  early  writings  were  composed  with  care 
directed  by  bad  taste,  his  own  and  that  of  the  public.  In  this 
second  period,  with  the  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning  of  an 
art  that  has  become  second  nature,  he  wrote  his  works  as  a  man 
writes  letters,  and  his  faults  of  carelessness  are  as  numerous  as 
Scott's  or  Shakespeare's;  but  the  substance  is  sound  and  right. 
He  had  not  the  classic  artist's  passion  for  perfection,  and  he 
did  not  return  upon  his  work  to  remove  its  blemishes  for  future 
editions.  It  is  a  just  remark  of  Tennyson's  that  in  everything 
Dryden  wrote  his  mind  seems  greater  than  his  work.  The 
general  prejudice  against  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
a  prejudice  then  a  thousand  times  more  bigoted  than  now,  could 
not  deprive  him  of  his  throne  as  king  among  the  men  of  letters 
of  his  time,  and  as  the  model  of  the  next  century. 

Dryden  is  acknowledged  to  be  our  greatest  master  of  the 
heroic  couplet.  He  also  is  a  great  master  of  the  quatrain  or 
stanza  of  four  lines  of  ten  syllables  which  he  judged  to  be  the 
noblest  and  most  majestic  of  English  measures,  but  too  diffi- 
cult for  use  in  long  poems. 

He  seldom  draws  images  from  the  world  of  the  eye  and  ear, 
or  at  least  from  nature.  The  description  of  Night  in  The  Indian 
Emperor,— once  so  much  admired— the  mountains  nodding  their 
drowsy  heads  and  the  flowers  sweating  in  their  sleep — 
now  seems  only  laughable.  He  generally  lacks  feeling 
and  tenderness;  except  in  The  Hind  and  Panther,  but 
this  deficiency  is  not  peculiar  to  him.  It  is  when  we  com- 
pare him  with  those  who  went  immediately  before  and  even  with 
those  who  followed,— with  Pope  and  Addison  as  well  as  Cowley 
and  Waller,  that  his  grandeur  appears. 

Dryden 's  command  of  poetic  diction  seems  unlimited,  and 
he  has  the  poet 's  power  of  producing  grand  effects  with  familiar 
words.  His  versification  gave  the  example  of  correctness  and 
neatness  together  with  freedom,  variety,  and  nobleness.  The 
histories  of  literature  tell  us  of  his  use  of  Anapaests ;  they  might 
also  speak  of  his  employment  of  Trochees  in  contrast  with  Pope's 
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monotonous,  if  brilliant,  Iambics.  In  a  former  essay  I  sug- 
gested that  the  natural  and  normal  measure  for  English  verse 
should  be  trochaic  (I  mean,  of  course,  accentual  trochaics),  and 
I  might  have  added,  dactylic— rather  than  iambic.  I  did  not 
thereby  assume  that  trochaic  verse  would  necessarily  be  more 
musical— I  leave  that  an  open  question;  and  certainly 

'Twas  at  the  royal  feast  for  Persia  won 
By  Philip's  warlike  son 

sounds  better  than 

Let  us  bury  the  great  Duke 
To  an  empire's  lamentation. 

But  Tennyson  has  also  such  trochaic  verse  as 

'Tis  a  morning  pure  and  sweet 

And  a  dewy  splendor  falls 

On  the  little  flowert  that  clings 

To  the  turrets  and  the  walls. 
and 

At  the  quiet  evenf  jUI 

In  the  garden  by  the  turrets 

Of  the  old  manorial  hall. 
ftnd 

I  was  left  within  the  shadow,  sitting  on  the  wreck  alone. 

and  such  metre  as 

Sweet  and  low— sweet  and  low. 
Wind  of  the  western  sea. 

Dryden's  trochaics  give  us  both  the  pleasure  that  comes  from 
variety  and  the  pleasure  that  comes  from  music— 

Softly  sweet  in  Lydian  measures— 

t  Tlte  "Flower  in  tlbe  crannied  wall,"  which  the  people  call  Love- 
in-idleness. 
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In  the  Secular  Masque,  trochaic  and  other  lines  are  pleasingly 
mixed  with  the  iambic.    Thus  he  gives  us  such  as— 

Then  our  age  was  in  its  prime 
Free  from  rage  and  free  from  crime, 
and 

With  shouting  and  hooting  we  pierce  through  the  sky 
And  Echo  turns  hunter  and  doubles  the  cry. 

The  great  ode  on  the  power  of  music  has  every  beauty  ex- 
cept moral  beauty.  The  close,  however,  is  surpassed  by  the 
Grand  Chorus  which  concludes  the  earlier  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's 
Day- 

As  from  the  power  of  Sacred  lays 

The  spheres  began  to  move 
And  sang  the  great  Creator's  praise 

To  all  the  bless  'd  above : 
So  when  the  last  and  dreadful  hour 
This  crumbling  pageant  shall  devour 
The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high, 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die 
And  Music  shall  untune  the  sky. 

And,,  after  all,  it  is  the  last  words  which  remain  in  our  mmd 
when  a  poem  or  a  tale  closes.  How  many  compositions — novels 
or  poems — end  merely  from  exhaustion.  But  the  true  artist 
thinks  of  rounding  a  perfect  whole.  Unless  a  poem  ends  well 
we  shall  soon  forget  it.  But  let  young  writers  not  forget  that 
the  beginning  is  even  more  important.  For  unless  it  begins 
well,  we  shall  not  read  it  at  all. 

The  Earl  of  Rochester. 

There  is  an  event  in  Dryden's  life  about  which  a  little  bit 
of  information  has  lately  come  to  light.  In  1679  an  Essay  on 
Satire  by  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  afterwards  made 
Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  was  circulated  in  manuscript  copies 
without  the  name  of  the  author.    It  contained  some  severe  re- 
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flections  on  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
and  other  courtiers,  and  even  on  the  King.  Now  Rochester, 
who  had  once  been  a  patron  of  Dryden,  had  for  some  reason 
or  caprice  turned  against  him,  and  had  criticized  him  in  an 
imitation  of  Horace's  Tenth  satire,  that  on  Lucilius;  and  he 
now  was  persuaded  or  got  it  into  his  head  that  this  satire  on 
him  and  other  courtiers  was  written  by  Dryden — a  persuasion 
which  shows  that  Rochester  with  all  his  experience  of  the  world 
had  not  acquired  much  worldly  wisdom,  for  the  lines  are  quite 
inferior  to  Dryden,  and  his  interests  were  now  with  the  King. 
Accordingly  he  hired  a  set  of  ruffians  to  lie  in  ambush  for  Dry- 
den, as  he  was  returning  home  from  his  Coffee-House  on  the 
night  of  December  18th,  and  beat  him  with  cudgels.  On  the 
following  morning  there  appeared  in  '*Mercurius  Domesticus, 
or  Newes  both  from  City  and  Country, ' '  this  parasranh : 

"Upon  the  18th  inst.,  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Dryden,  the  great 
poet,  was  set  upon  in  Rose  Street,  Covent  Garden,  by  three  per- 
sons who,  calling  him  rogue  and  son  of  a  — ,  knock 't  him 
down  and  dangerously  wounded  him,  but  on  his  crying  out 
murther,  they  made  their  escape;  it  is  conceived  that  they  had 
their  pay  beforehand  and  designed  not  to  rob  him,  but  to  exe- 
cute on  him  some  Feminine  if  not  Popish  vengeance." 

This  malicious  account  looks  as  if  it  came  from  an  agent 
of  Rochester  and  was  designed  both  to  draw  contempt  upon  the 
victim  of  the  assault,  and  to  divert  suspicion  away  from  its 
real  author  towards  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  who  happened 
to  be  a  Catholic— the  Papists  then  being  held  to  be  blood- 
thirsty villains  who  had  burned  down  London  and  were  now 
engaged  in  a  Plot  against  the  King 's  life. 

Dryden 's  Great  Fault. 

There  are  many  of  Dryden 's  works  about  which  I  cannot 
speak,  for  I  have  not  met  them  and  have  no  intention  of  seeking 
for  them.  There  is  one  great  fault  in  Dryden  which  cannot  be 
ignored.  Moral  and  spiritual  beauty  is  the  highest  kind  of 
beauty,  but  the  majority  of  Dryden 's  works  are  defiled  by 
Rabelaisian  coarseness  and  indecency.    "It  is  quite  cruel,"  says 
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Newman,  "that  he  should  have  defiled  what  is  so  «:rand  and 
beautiful  with  sentiments  and  ideas  which  oblige  one  to  turn 
away  from  it  in  disgust."  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  his 
conversion  to  the  Catholic  religion  made  no  permanent  moral 
improvement  in  his  writings.  For  this  fault  no  justification 
is  possible,  but  the  censure  should  not  be  unmeasured.  This  vice 
was  not  peculiar  to  Dryden's-  works,  but  belonged  to  the  age, 
and  the  blame  for  it  is  laid  by  Macaulay  upon  the  hypocrisy 
and  tyranny  of  the  Puritans.  It  may  also  be  said  that  Dryden 
wrote  so  not  for  love  but  for  money.  And  at  the  present  day 
many  works  are  published  which,,  without  an  indelicate  word, 
are  far  more  full  of  corruption.  At  all  events  he  publicly  con- 
fe:^ed  his  shame  of  it.  In  the  Ode  to  Mrs.  (i.e.  Miss)  Anne 
Kelligrew  he  says: 

O  gracious  God!  how  far  have  we 
Profaned  Thy  heavenly  gift  of  Poesy- 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Muse> 
Debased  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordained  above 
For  tongues  of  angels  and  for  hymns  of  love. 


Let  this  thy  Vestal,  Heaven,  atone  for  all 
Her  Arethusian  stream  remains  unsoiled; 
Her  wit  was  more  than  man ;  her  innocence  a  child. 

"When  Jeremy  Collier,  an  Anglican  clergyman^  a  Non- juror 
to  the  Revolution,  ajssailed  the  wickedness  of  the  stage.  Con- 
greve,  Wycherley,  Vanbrugh,  Dennis,  and  Settle  tried  to  reply 
to  his  charges.  Dryden,  who  had  lyeen  singled  out  especially 
and  in  some  things  misrepresented,  and  his  offences  certainly 
exaggerated,  showed  himself  to  be  the  greatest  man  as  well  as 
the  greatest  writer,  by  bearing  the  censure  in  silence  and  by 
confessing  his  fault  in  the  preface  of  his  next  published  work : 
' '  Mr.  Collier  in  many  things  has  taxed  me  justly,  and  I  have 
pleaded  guilty,  to  all  thoughts  and  expressions  of  mine  which 
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can  be  truly  argued  of  obscenity,  profaneness,  or  immorality. 
If  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph ;  if  he  be  my  friend,  as  I 
have  given  him  no  personal  occasion  to  be  otherwise,  he  will 
be  glad  of  my  repentance. ' '  More  than  public  repentance  cannot 
be  expected  of  any  man. 

Dryden's  Religion. 

Dryden's  conversion  to  the  true  faith  was  facilitated  by  the 
accession  of  a  Catholic  King ;  but  its  sincerity  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned unless  by  prejudice  and  bigotry.  Johnson  remarks  that 
a  man  who  is  converted  from  Protestantism  to  Catholicism  may 
be  sincere;  he  is  not  parting  with  something,  but  adding  on  to 
what  he  already  had ;  but  that  one  who  changes  from  Catholic- 
ism to  Protestantism  gives  up  so  much  of  what  he  has  held  as 
sacred  as  anything  he  retains— there  is  so  much  laceration  of 
mind  in  such  a  change— that  it  can  hardly  be  sincere  and  last- 
ing. In  fact  it  usually  ends  in  secret  infidelity  or  scepticism. 
Macaulay,  who  bitterly  denied  the  sincerity  of  Dryden,  was  so 
inconsistent  as  to  assert  the  sincerity  of  the  apostate  Shrews- 
bury, although  it  made  him,  as  Macaulay  cannot  deny,  morally 
worse  and  indeed  unprincipled. 

There  are  many  roads  to  Rome,  and  many  doors  to  the 
Church.  The  particular  reason  and  motive  that  led  Dryden 
appears  to  have  been  that  the  Catholic  Church  alone  could  give 
him  a  foundation  secure  against  rationalism  and  religious  scep- 
ticism. 

These  lines  were  written  from  the  heart  and  in  the  soul : 

But  gracious  God,  how  well  dost  Thou  provide 
For  erring  judgments,  an  unerring  guide! 
Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyss  of  light, 
A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight. 
Oh  teach  me  to  believe  Thee  thus  concealed 
And  search  no  further  than  Thyself  revealea, 
But  her  alone  for  my  director  take 
Whom  Thou  hast  promised  never  to  forsake. 
My  thoughtless  youth  was  winged  with  vain  desires, 
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My  manhood,  long  misled  by  wandering  fires, 

Followed  false  lightJS ;  and  when  their  glimpse  was  gone. 

My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 

Such  was  I ;  such  by  nature  still  I  am ; 

Be  Thine  the  glory,  and  be  mine  the  shame. 

Good  life  be  now  my  task ;  my  doubts  are  done. 

P.S. — In  the  last  number  by  a  misprint,  I  was  made  to  say 
that  Germany  had  been  an  autocratic  state  (for  aristocratic) 
and  therefore  efficient.  Germany  was  not  an  autocracy,  and  au- 
tocracy is  not  efficient.  Russia  showed  the  weakness  of  auto- 
cracy as  France  in  1870  did.  Germany  was  a  mixed  government 
in  which  aristocracy  predominated.  It  is  a  commonplace  in  poli- 
tical philosophy  ever  since  Aristotle  that  democracy  (unmixed) 
and  autocracy  have  many  faults  in  common.  The  constitution 
of  the  U.S.A.,  as  every  student  knows,  was  a  reversion  from 
pure  democracy  to  an  imitation  of  the  British  constitution,  with 
an  elective  monarch  and  Upper  House  because  they  could  not 
have  hereditary  ones.  Both  in  the  U.S.A.  and  in  Britain  dur- 
ing the  Great  War  the  democratic  party  showed  its  incompet- 
ence both  in  diplomacy  and  war.  These  are  truths  which  must 
be  recognized,  or  we  never  can  cure  our  deficiencies. 
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October  days  are  gray  daj's? 

No,  but  pleasant  weather, 
When  skies  are  blue,  and  drifted  leaves 

Crimson  and  gold  together. 
And  white  moths  wheel  to  the  fleecy  clouds 

With  gossamers  for  tether. 

October  days  are  sad  days? 
Winds  go  softly  sighing 
For  faded  flower  and  yellowed  grass 

And  birds  southward  flying; 
Old  hearts  yearn  at  the  year's  turn 

And  frail  ones  dream  of  djdng. 

But  Our  Lady  lends  a  listening  ear, 

Her  eyes  are  true  and  tender, 
Angels  attend  her  queenly  court 

Amid  the  Autumn  splendor, 
And  the  murmur  of  the  rosary 

Is  the  tribute  mortals  send  her. 

October  days  are  drear  days? 

No,  but  cheery  weather, 
For  the  great  Mother  nearer  draws 

Angels  and  men  together, 
And  binds  our  hearts  to  her  Son's  Heart 
With  the  rosary  for  tether. 

By  Catharine  McPartlin. 
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THE  VICARIATE  APOSTOLIC  OF 
SHIU  CHOW.  CHINA 

By  Mgb.  Versiglia,  S,C,  Vicajs  Apostouc. 

Difficulties  of  Travel. 

LACK  of  convenience  for  transport,  heavy  showers  of  rain 
rendering  the  cross-country  paths  slippery  and  danger- 
ous for  man  and  beast,  forced  marches  and  long  periods 
of  fasting — who  could  enumerate  all  the  difficulties  and  an- 
noyances of  these  journeys  that  one  is  bound  to  undertake  on 
the  Mission  in  China? 

The  inclemency  of  the  weather  forced  me  to  put  up  at 
Tong  Fong  Teu  for  several  days  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Chris- 
tians there  who  were  delighted  to  have  their  Bishop  with  them 
for  a  time,  and  to  render  his  stay  as  pleasant  as  possible. 
The  district  is  infested  with  bandits  who  commit  all  sorts  of 
depredations  and  excesses.  Just  a  few  days  before  they  had 
severely  beaten  one  of  the  old  women  of  the  place  and  the 
people  live  in  constant  dread  of  them. 

Our  journey  from  Nam  Yung  to  Fong  Tong  had  been  more 
disastrous  even  than  the  preceding  ones.  Owing  to  the  imprac- 
ticability of  the  paths  we  had  been  compelled  to  go  round  by 
the  long  way  and  to  undertake  the  arduous  ascent  of  Fou 
Tao.  All  went  well  on  the  upward  journey ;  we  halted  a  little 
on  the  summit  at  Icha  Tin  to  warm  ourselves  and  to  rest  the 
horses,  but  we  hardly  started  off  again  on  our  march  along 
the  crest  of  the  mountain,  when  the  rain  began  to  fall  and  a 
furious  wind  sprang  up  that  soon  shattered  our  umbrellas 
and  rendered  them  useless  as  a  protection  against  the  ele- 
ments. 

We  were  in  the  month  of  February  and  the  frozen  rain- 
drops blew  mercilessly  against  our  faces  and  clung  to  our 
clothing.  There  was  no  sort  of  shelter  anywhere,  and  the 
horses  finally  came  to  a  standstill  and  refused  to  move  an- 
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0;.lier  incli,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  and  there  we  had  to 
stay  for  almost  half  an  hour,  shivering  and  gasping  for  breath 
in  the  teeth  of  the  biting  wind. 

At  last  the  clouds  lifted  and  we  descended  slowly  and  war- 
ily towards  Cin  Kong,  allowing  the  horses  to  draw  us  along 
behind  them,  for  it  was  no  longer  a  case  of  walking,  but  of 
slipping  and  stumbling  along.  Towards  night  we  came  to  the 
place  and  were  cordially  received  and  treated  with  every  re- 
gard by  a  good  Christian  family  there.  They  dried  our  sod- 
den clothes  for  us,  regaled  us  with  an  excellent  supper,  and 
whilst  we  were  resting  and  trying  to  regain  our  lost  ener- 
gies, our  host  told  us  with  joy  of  the  various  Bishops  whom 
he  had  been  able  to  entertain  in  the  past  and  the  reasons  that 
had  obliged  them  to  seek  shelter  in  his  house.  His  younger 
son  stayed  up  till  midnight  attending  to  our  clothes,  and  when 
we  were  rested  and  ready  to  set  out  again  we  found  them  all 
nicely  ironed  and  free  from  every  sign  of  travel. 

Once  arrived  at  Chi  Hing,  we  set  out  to  look  for  a  boat, 
but  found  it  quite  impossible  to  procure  one ;  they  had  all 
been  hidden  away  along  the  little  streams  and  tributaries 
flowing  into  the  river,  so  that  they  should  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  marauding  bands  of  soldiers.  We  were  therefore 
constrained  to  travel  a  very  long  way  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  to  plough  our  way  through  the  rice-fields  and  the  thick 
brushwood,  and  to  spend  the  night  with  a  pagan  family  who 
were  happy  enough  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  European 
Missionaries. 

We  were  fortunate  in  thus  being  able  to  obtain  a  little 
nourishment,  for  we  met  with  nothing  but  desolation  along 
the  last  part  of  our  journey  to  Shiu  Chow,  and  a  cup  of  tea 
or  a  plate  of  rice  could  not  be  obtained  for  love  or  money. 
A  silence  as  of  death  and  woe  seemed  to  have  descended  upon 
the  country-side :  our  path  wound  its  way  between  deserted 
and  destroyed  villages,  burned  and  plundered  by  the  gangs 
of  lawless  soldiery  from  all  parties  that  had  been  roving 
around  for  more  than  a  year  now  between  Canton  and  Kiang 
Si,  spreading  terror  everywhere.     We  saw  what  had  been  the. 
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beautiful  market  town  of  Tai  Kiu,  noted  for  its  picturesque 
position  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  now  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ashes ;  and  here,  where  but  a  short  time  before  one  would 
have  been  sure  of  cordial  hospitality  we  found  nothing  but 
abandoned  huts  and  ruins. 

Attacked  by  Brigands. 

In  the  course  of  the  journey  our  servants  and  carriers  had 
fallen  a  considerable  distance  behind,  and  just  when  they  came 
in  sight  of  Tai  Kiu  they  were  assailed  by  about  a  dozen  rob- 
bers, who,  covering  them  with  revolvers  and  flourishing  their 
daggers,  obliged  them  to  hand  over  all  our  belongings.  Our 
head-servant  tried  to  resist,  to  protest,  to  come  to  terms,  but 
he  was  seized  and  blindfolded,  and  a  stiletto  pricking  at  his 
throat  soon  reduced  him  to  an  unwilling  silence. 

Besides  our  personal  wardrobe  and  vestments  our  poor 
domestics  had  been  carrying  the  only  crozier  that  we  possessed, 
two  cameras,  some  precious  plates,  and  photographic  material, 
a  rich  banner  presented  to  me  by  the  merchants  of  Nam-Yung, 
and  many  other  objects  destined  for  the  Missionary  Exhibition 
in  Rome.  They  were  despoiled  of  everything,  even  of  the  few 
coppers  in  their  pockets,  so  that  they  had  to  beg  their  way 
along  the  road  and  depend  for  sustenance  on  the  charity  of 
the  few  stragglers  they  met  with,  until  next  day  when  they 
arrived  tired,  famished,  and  still  terror-stricken  at  Shiu-Chow. 
We  informed  the  authorities  at  once  of  our  loss,  but  in  these 
troublous  times  in  China  there  is  little  to  be  hoped  for  from 
them. 

On  the  25th  of  February  'I  got  down  from  the  train  at  Siu 
Kong  in  order  to  go  up  the  hill  to  Lin  Chow.  Here  I  spent 
the  night  with  Father  Boccassino,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing started  out  on  the  little  motor  launch  Wai  Tat.  But  her 
motor  was  so  weak  and  the  rapids  along  the  river  were  so 
frequent  that  we  had  often  to  get  out  on  the  bank  and  haul 
our  barque  along  by  means  of  a  rope.  To  crown  matters,  at  a 
certain  stage  of  the  journey  the  screw  broke,  and  in  order  to 
adjust  it  the  mechanic  had  to  stand  in  the  freezing  water 
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almost  up  to  the  neck.  When  he  came  out  we  thought  he 
would  die  from  numbness  and  we  had  to  restore  warmth  to 
his  limbs  artifically  by  means  of  Chinese  wine. 

But  even  this  difificulty  was  eventually  overcome,  and  when 
we  got  to  Yong  Shau  we  had  one  of  the  military  boats  placed 
at  our  disposal. 

A  Leap  for  Life. 

It  took  me  more  than  three  months  to  complete  my  pas- 
toral visitation  of  the  stations  in  the  large  district  confided 
to  the  Salesians  in  this  part  of  China,  and  the  most  perilous 
circumstances  seemed  to  crop  up  at  every  stage  of  the  journey. 

On  the  Tuesday  after  Easter  we  started  out  for  Thong 
Thong,  though  from  the  first  everything  seemed  to  conspire 
against  us.  We  could  find  no  means  of  transit,  and  even 
found  it  impossible  to  hire  a  carrier  for  our  things.  My  horse 
had  died  the  evening  before,  and  we  had  to  set  out  on  Shank's 
mare  and  trust  for  strength  and  guidance  to  Divine  Provi- 
dence. 

After  walking  for  four  hours  we  fell  in  with  Father  Bar- 
beris,  but  though  he  would  willingly  have  given  up  his  horse 
to  me,  it  was  quite  unserviceable,  as  it  was  suffering  from  a 
great  open  wound  across  the  back. 

We  had  walked  about  thirty-one  miles  and  were  feeling 
the  strain  keenly  when,  coming  to  a  canal,  about  two  hours' 
walk  from  the  residence  of  Father  Foglio,  we  came  upon  two 
boys  waiting  there  with  horses  which  the  good  father  had 
sent  on  in  the  hope  of  their  being  useful.  This  cheered  us  up 
wonderfully  and  we  lost  no  time  in  getting  into  the  saddle. 

But  whilst  we  were  descending  a  steep  slope,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  the  horse  that  I  was  riding  became  quite  vicious, 
began  to  gallop  furiously  and  finally  broke  into  headlong 
flight,  overturning  some  cattle  grazing  along  the  footpath. 
Old  horseman  though  I  was,  I  quite  failed  to  check  his  mad, 
onward  rush,  and  seeing  danger  looming  in  the  distance,  I 
looked  ahead  for  a  soft  spot  on  which  to  land,  recommended 
myself  to  the  Madonna  and  took  a  flying  leap  from  the  saddle. 
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I  had  been  fortunate  in  my  calculations  and  picked  myself  up 
with  no  other  hurt  than  a  rip  across  the  shoulder  of  my 
soutane. 

Off  we  set  again,  and  after  a  short  while  we  were  gladdened 
by  the  sight  of  Father  Foglio  and  some  of  his  Christians  who 
had  come  out  to  meet  us  and  escort  us  to  Thong  Thong.  The 
whole  town  had  turned  out  to  welcome  us,  to  surround  us 
with  a  world  of  ceremony  and  polite  greetings,  and  to  set  off 
innumerable  squibs  and  fireworks  in  our  honor.  The  space 
in  the  little  church  turned  out  to  be  quite  insufficient  for  the 
good-humored  mass  of  Christianity  now  packed  into  it. 

Edifying  Fervour. 

In  recompense  for  the  fatigues  of  our  journeys  we  were 
everywhere  received  with  the  most  affectionate  reverence,  and 
the  fervour  of  our  Chinese  Christians  was  most  edifying  and 
encouraging. 

Long  before  reaching  Chi  ^Bing  we  were  met  on  the  road 
by  a  large  band  of  Christians  who  had  come  out  to  meet  us, 
notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  In  the  even- 
ing large  numbers  of  men  came,  even  from  the  neighbouring 
villages,  to  receive  Baptism  and  to  be  confirmed,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  chapel  was  filled  to  overflowing.  A  number 
of  neophytes  had  also  turned  up  from  Ciang  Fu — a  neighbour- 
ing village  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  contained  no  Christians. 
We  remarked  on  the  great  spirit  of  Faith  and  cordial  fratern- 
ity pervading  the  whole  community,  and  the  evening  service 
was  a  great  spiritual  triumph  for  that  district. 

When  we  got  to  the  bridge  just  outside  the  town  of  Nam 
Yung,  the  Christians  who  were  awaiting  us  there  formed  up 
in  procession  and  with  a  great  fanfare  of  rude  musical  in- 
struments, and  waving  of  banners  we  set  off  across  the  town. 
The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  took  part  in  the  demonstration,  and  the  streets 
through  which  we  passed  were  gaily  bedecked  with  flags  and 
flowers.  In  this  town  I  had  the  consolation  of  blessing  a  new 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Francis  Xavier,  of  administering  Con- 
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firmation  and  distributing  a  large  number  of  Communions. 

The  same  enthusiasm  was  manifested  at  Ciang  Kong  where 
I  distributed  some  160  Communions  during  my  two  days'  stay, 
and  blessed  all  the  houses  of  the  Christians  in  the  place. 

When  once  these  Chinese  Christians  get  hold  of  the  Faith 
no  human  respect  or  sacrifice  can  deter  them  from  openly 
manifesting  their  love  for  it,  and  their  joy  in  possessing  it.  "We 
had  to  go  by  boat  to  Ham  Kwong,  and  for  the  whole  of  the 
journey,  our  barque,  which  was  owned  by  Christians,  was 
converted  into  a  chapel.  In  it  we  were  able  to  say  Mass, 
preach  and  conduct  many  devotional  exercises.  Every  even- 
ing when  we  arrived  at  the  stopping-place  and  had  dropped 
anchor  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  similar  craft,  as  soon  as 
supper  was  partaken  of,  our  Chinese  brethren  would  generally 
intone  a  hymn  and  commence  their  evening  prayers.  They 
knew  quite  well  that  the  music  would  be  enough  to  cause  their 
pagan  fellow-countrymen  in  the  other  boats  and  in  the  houses 
along  the  banks  to  gaze  with  interest  and  curiosity  at  their 
boat,  and  that  some  of  the  more  daring  amongst  them  would 
come  along  to  enquire  into  the  novelty,  and  perhaps  to  join 
in  their  worship.  This  was  a  good  chance  for  us  to  spread 
the  good  tidings,  to  tell  them  of  the  good  Grod  their  Creator 
and  Father,  Whom  they  had  never  known,  to  break  the  news 
of  the  Redemption  to  them,  and  to  give  them  their  first  in- 
terest in  Christian  doctrines.  We  were  usually  listened  to 
with  respect  and  attention  by  these  good  people  who  came 
to  our  barque,  and  the  circumstances  took  our  mind  to  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  to  that  other  barque — the  property  of  Peter — 
from  which  our  Divine  Master  had  deigned  to  address  the 
world.  How  willingly  we  spoke  to  these  poor  pagans  and 
answered  their  questions  And  we  hope  that  these  few  seeds 
scattered  by  the  wayside,  or  rather  by  the  waterside,  may 
have  fallen  on  good  soil  and  that  their  fruits  may  be  one  day 
apparent. 

At  Lin  Chow  we  visited  Father  Ronchi  and  Father  Pasotti 
with  their  groups  of  young  people,  and  two  days  later  we  were 
at  Tung  Pi  and  had  a  great  reception  there,  being  able  to  ad- 
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minister  21  Baptisms,  208  Communions,  and  to  confirm  33 
Christians.  In  the  Boys'  School  here  there  are  about  130  pu- 
pils and  some  40  in  the  Girls'  Department,  but  recently  opened. 
The  missionaries  have  already  gained  the  sympathy  of  the 
townspeople,  and  some  of  the  pupils  are  so  anxious  to  come 
to  school  that  they  buy  their  own  benches  and  leave  them 
behind  afterwards,  gratuitously,  when  their  schooling  is  fin- 
ished." 


CHAMPLAIN  MONUMENT 
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3nflirrt|rttiitt0  on  ilonumrnt 


On  the  supporting  column  of  the   Champlain  monument 
are  two  tablets  inscribed  as  follows : 

iei5— 1915. 

"Ce  monument  a  ete  erige  pour  commemorer  I'arivee  de  la 
race  blanche  dans  1 'Ontario  sous  la  conduite  de  Samuel  de 
Champlain.  L'intrepidee  explorateur  et  eolonisateur  francais 
qui,  accompagne  de  quinze  autres  francais,  penetra  dans  cette 
region  pendant  I'ete  de  1615  et  passa  I'hiver  suivant  parmi  les 
Indiens.  II  etablit  son  quartier  general  a  Cahiague,  le  village 
principal  des  Hurons  qui  se  trouvait  tout  pres  ici.  Que  ce 
monument  soit  un  symbol  de  la  bonne  entente  qui  regne  entre 
les  Canadiens  de  langue  anglaise  et  les  Canadiens  de  langue 
francaise. ' ' 

1615—1915. 

"Erected  to  commemorate  the  advent  into  Ontario  of  the 
white  race  under  the  leadership  of  Samuel  de  Champlain,  the 
intrepid  French  explorer  and  colonist  who,  with  fifteen  com- 
panions, arrived  in  these  parts  in  the  summer  of  1615  and 
spent  the  following  winter  with  the  Indians,  making  his  head- 
quarters at  Chiague,  the  chief  village  of  the  Hurons,  which 
was  near  this  place.  A  symbol  of  good-will  between  the 
French  and  the  English-speaking  people  of  Canada." 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  HON.  RODOLPHE 
LEMIEUX 

On  the  Champlain  Tercentenary  Celebration  at  Orillia,  Ontario, 
on  Dominion  Day,  July  1st,  1925. 

We  have  met  to-day  to  perform  a  national  duty  which  does 
honour  to  both  the  memory  of  Samuel  de  Champlain  and  to 
the  great  Province  of  Ontario.  Orillia,  which  marks  almost 
the  western  limit  of  Champlain 's  numerous  voyages  of  explora- 
tion has  not  kept  to  herself  alone  the  halo  of  this  memorable 
ceremony.  She  has  invited  the  Parliament  of  Canada  to  dele- 
gate its  Speaker  to  unveil  the  monument  which  reflects  so 
much  credit  on  the  talented  artist  who  fashioned  it.  It  is 
fitting  and  proper  that  the  nation  at  large  should  thus  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Tercentenary  of  the  coming  of  Champlain  into 
the  interior  of  this  beautiful  region. 

Well  might  it  be  said  of  the  great  explorer  that  he  was 
not  only  the  Father  of  New  France,  but  in  a  sense,  the  father 
of  Canada  as  well.  That  the  present  generation  fully  realizes 
the  heroism,  the  virtues,  the  wisdom  of  that  master  mind,  is 
evidenced  by  the  many  statues  erected  to  his  memory,  at  Que- 
bec, Ottawa,  St.  John,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  and 
here,  at  Orillia,  in  the  very  heart  of  Ontario.  Indeed,  the  name 
of  Champlain  belongs  not  only  to  one  race,  but  to  humanity. 
His  fame  as  a  discoverer  extends  far  beyond  Quebec;  it  ex- 
tends all  over  America. 

Champlain  at  Orillia. 

With  the  hope  of  finjdinlg  the  liiighway  to  the  riches  of 
India,  the  fervour  of  hm  landlent  spirit  led  him  in  liis  first 
voyage  to  project  a  canal)  across  Panama.  Ijat^er  on,  still 
djrearaimg  thiat.  a  pathway  milght  yet  be  found  which  would 
lead  Mm  to  tliiiis  Goldlen  Land,,  he  penetrasted  through  the  St, 
Lawrence  as  far  as  the  great  inland  sieas.  He.  before  all  others, 
surveyed  the  Ottawa  River,  crossed  Lake  Nipissing,  and  sail- 
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ed  down  the  FrencJiJ  Riv«r  toi  tbe  Georgian  Bay,  ailong  its 
shores  to  PenetaiigTiish.eaie,  and  tbence  overland  to  Cahiague, 
near  Orillia.  Yes,  'at  thiis  very  sipot,  three  hundred'  and  ten 
yiears  ago,  Champlain,  thie  first  white  man  wbo  hiajd  ever 
reaohe(d  the  deep  recesses  of  Ontario,  stopped  with  his  com- 
panions. It  was  in  the  monthi  oif  August.  The  lakes  and  the 
rivers  were  in  their  most  attractive  vesture ;  prim/eval  forests 
with  all  the  variety  of  foliage  of  the  temperate  zone  covered 
the  sloping  banks  and  distant  hillsides,  and  a  balmy  summer 
air  was  voeal  with  tbe  >sonigs  of  tbe  birds.  It  is  in  the  same 
splendid  surroundings  that  Cbamplain  oomes  back  to  Oriillia. 
Witb  pardonablie  pride,  tbe  people  oif  Quebec  bave  placed 
their  beloved  bero  on  a  unique  pedestal,  carved  by  nature  it- 
self. There  he  stamds  on  Cape  Diamond,  at  the  very  storm 
centre  of  history  in  the  New  World.  And  no  one  can  gaze 
at  tbat  immortal  lan'dimark  without  bringing  back  with  him 
a  siens€  of  rapture  wbicih  tbe  visiom  of  Quebec,  alone  of  all 
American  cities,  can  inspire.  The  Plains  of  Abraham  where 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm  fell,  tbe  old  walls  and  tbe  world-famed 
citadel,  silent  witnesses  of  tbe  supreme  struigigles ;  here,  the 
city  with  its  glacis  and  terraces,  its  battlements  and  quaint 
gablesi;  over  yonder  tbe  fort -crowned  heights  of  Levis,  the 
graceful  meander  oif  the  river  St.  Cbarles,  bathimg  the  Lauren- 
tian  Mountains,  tbe  Bmeradd'  Isle  of  Orleans,  and,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  snow-white  villages  dotting  tbe  banks  oi 
the  St.  Lawrence,  their  church  sx^ires  resounding  with  the 
soft  tinkle  of  chapel  and  convent  bells. 

Debt  to  tbe  Pioneers. 

More  tlian  three  centuries  have  passed  away  since  Chain- 
plain  left  Quebec  to  eomie  here.  Your  momiment  vividly 
recalls  the  fact  that  trade  adventure  was  not  tbe  only  pursuit 
of  that  great  pioneer  and  bis  companions.  He  often  said  that 
"the  sialvation  of  one  soul  is  of  more  value  than  the  conquest 
of  one 's  enemy. ' '  AH  honour  to  those  Frencbmen  who,  follow- 
ing in  his  footsteps,  lived  and  died  for  the  canise  of  Christian- 
ity and  eiviilization.    We  glory  in  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
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pioneers  of  Camaida.  They  planted  here  a  new  society  in  thte 
pirinjciples  of  the  purest  religion ;  they  saibdued  the  winderness 
before  tbem ;  they  buiit  temple's  to-  the  tnie  God  wbere  former- 
ly had  ascended  the  smofce  of  idoliatrous  saerifiees ;  thiey  broke 
tile  firsit  sod  whiere  now  extend  fieldls  and!  gardens,  and  stretch- 
img  over  hills  amdi  valleys  which  had  neiver  until'  then  been 
reiclaim'ed',  easQ  now  be  seein  int  the  aiujtumn,  the  waving  of 
golden  harvests.  From  ithie  farms,  the  factories,  the  villages, 
the  cities,  thet  firesides'  scattered  in  Ontario'  and  Quebec  is 
raised  the  joyous  murmur  of  wealth,  agricultural,  industria/l, 
comtoi/erciiall. 

But  the  deeds  of  thie  French  exiplOrers.  did  not  aill  cemtre 
on  what  is  now  Camadian  territory.  One  hundred  years  af- 
ter the  settllement  of  Virginia  the  diescendants  of  the  Puriifcans 
had  not  yet  crossed  tliie  Alleghaniesi,  whilst  our  own  explorers 
hiaid  altreaidy  overa-un  aili  the  vast  regions  alomg  the  Mississippi 
to  New  Ort'eanis,  whose  founder,  Iberville,  came  from  Quebec. 
These  daring  'ajuoestors  of  ours  hiad  explored,  before  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  the  country  covered  to-day  by  Michigan,  Illinois, 
MissotUTi,  Iowa;.  Thus  thie  souvenir  of  France  remains  visible 
in  miany  places  on'  this  continent;  names  of  rivers,  of  States, 
of  cities,  are^  French  names,  aili  recalling  the  pluck  and  energy 
of  thoise  who.  first  visited  thosie  x)a,rts.  They  sowed  broiadcast 
amd  far,  and  the  'harvest  was  not  alwaysi  theirs.  They,  how- 
ever^ gao-niered  glory — a  more  taaigibile  asset  for  Frenchmen 
than'  ntaterial  poissessions. 

Career  of  Champlain. 

It  would  be  idle  for  me  to^  describe  the  career  of  Oham- 
plain.  Every  school-boy  m  Ontario  knows  his  name  and  ad- 
mires his  undauaitcd  courage,  his  endurance  in  spite  of  all  ob- 
stacles surging  in  his  Way.  Some  might  exhaoist  themselves 
in  more  ambitious  siehemes.  He,  more  tlian  others,  knew  what 
difficulties  were  overcome  only  by  idetcrmination  and  persever- 
ance. Inoired  by  soifferinjg,  be  'strugiglcd  day  by  day  against 
the  faint-hearted,  'and  aided  by  the  genius  of  his  patience,  he 
attained  his  objective.   The  Panama  Canal  of  which  he  dreamt 
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lias  now  IbecoTue  a  reality.  Some  day,  not  too  far  distant,  I 
hope  ihe  Canadian  Government  may  build  tlie  Georgian  Bay 
Carnal,  foMowiug  the  same  route  as  that  surveyed  by  Cham- 
p'lain  three  centuries  a.go>.  The  dream  of  a  patihway  to  the 
mysterious  Orient  has  long  ago  been  fulfilled.  Four  days''  tra- 
vel in  a  transKJontinemtal  railway  can  carry  one  to  the  Pacific, 
and  the  wealth  of  Asia  is  witbin  his  .grasp. 

Champlain  bnew  not  only  liow  to  discover,  'but  also  how  to 
govern.  He  was  also'  able  to  deslcribe  with  wonderful  accuracy 
the  territory  he  explored.  His  memoirs'  will  disclose  to  you 
liow  well  he  narrated  the  events  off  his  voyaige  here  and  des- 
cribed the  features  of  this  very  reigion.  Always  ready  to  fight 
v/hen  the  timie  came  to  fight,  he  inspired  confidence  in  his 
followers  because  he  was  kind  and  eonsiderate  to  tliem.  He 
first  thought  of  Franioe,  of  the  faith  he  came  to  proppagate, 
and  last  of  himsiellf. 

AJlied  to  the  Past. 

What  lesson  can  we  draw  from  this  celebnation?  It  has 
been  truly  said  tbat  .men  live  in  the  past  by  a  knowledge  of  its 
history,  and  in  the  future  by  hope  and  amticipation.  If  we 
look  to  our  ancestors,  contemplate  their  example,  imbibe 
their  spirit;  if  we  accompany  them  in  their  toils  and  rejoice 
in  their  triumphs,  we  mimgle  our  own  existenJce  with  theirs, 
we  live  the  lives  which  they  lived,  endure  what  they  endured, 
and  partake  m  the  reward  which  they  enjoyed.  Asi  we  are 
allied  to  our  aneestors  so  are  we  to  our  posterity.  In  a  word, 
we  are  the  livinig  links  between  the  past  and  the  future. 

We  are  assembled  here  to^ay  on  this  bisitoric  spot  to  re- 
cord our  hoaniage  not  only  to  Champlain,  but  to  tthat  galaxy 
of  pioneers  who  encountered  and  surmounted  obstacles  of  all 
kinds  and'  laid  the  groundwork  of  a  /great  country.  It  is 
well  that  we,  their  descendants  and  benefieiaries,  shouM  re- 
tard and  sympathize  in  their  sufferings:,  our  gratitude  for  their 
labours,  our  admiration'  of  their  virtues,  our  veneration  for 
tlieir  piety — but  above  all-  that  we  should  solemnly  pledgee  our- 
selves to  maintain  their  traditions  and  prinjciples.  Divinfe 
Providence  lias  willed  it  that  the  deseendiants  oif  Framje  and 
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Enigland  sihoiuld  live'  side  by  side  ovex  the'  vast  territory  ex- 
plored by  CJiamplaiin:  and  ^evangelized  by  Lakinaiit,  Brebeuf, 
Joigues,  Doillier  de  Cajs&oin  .ainid'  others.  The  fortunes  of  war 
maide  of  Britain  the  dominating'  power  in  Camiada.  French  and 
Engilish  luave  tfeeir  respective'  qualities  anid  failings,  but  it 
is  no  vain  boast  to  say  tihat  tbey  belong  to  the  ni'ost  liberal 
■arnd  enlightened  nations  in  tbe  W'Orld,  tli(e  twoi  nations  which, 
from  time  imm'emorial,  have  been  at  the  vamiguard  of  civiliza- 
tion. No  one  amongst  my  Englisih-<sipeiaking  friends  here 
would  deny  to  Framce  the  resipeot  'and  admiraition  to  which  she 
is  entitledi  All  recognize  the  brildianice  of  ber  literature,  tlie 
Ufnequial'led  igifts  sbe  has  for  the  diflPusdon  of  ideas,  and  ideals, 
the  stimulTis  she  has  given  to'  intellectual  activity  and  the 
power  she  has  shown  off  developi'ng  anid  refining  taste. 

An  Inspiring  Event. 

And  I,  a  desicenidaait  of  Fnanoe,  am  proud  to  proclaim  how 
old  England  hasi  spread  civilization  with  unequalled  speed  and 
unisrurpassed  energy  over  the  vast  spaoes  of  this  continent, 
most  of  all  how  she  -hias  'develoiped  and  worked  out  a  system 
of  free:  institutioma,  thus  reooniciling  animosities  which  at  one 
time  iseemed  deadly  and  creating  'ont  of  those  who  have  been 
bitter  foes  a  united  people. 

May  the  'event  of  to-jday  be  'an  inspiratiooi  to  the  rising 
gieneration.  Let  them  treasune  up  in  their  'hearts  and  memories 
the  sentiments  wihich  are  here  symiboilized'.  And  let  us  resolve 
that  in  this  country,  made  imimortal:  iby  the  journey  of  Cham- 
plain  and'  also  by  the  miartyrdom  of  the  Jeisuit  Fathers,  three 
hundred  years  ago,  &very  man  ishaU  remain  free  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  and  to  speak 
free'ly  the  language  of  bis  for^^fatbers. 

In  these  days  of  threatened  revollution,  let  us  strive  to  assert 
liberty  without  license,  to  maintain  authority  without  despot- 
ism. Let  us  never  idespair  O'f  the  future  of  Canada.  If 
there  is  one  chief  characteristic  in  the  life  of  Champlain,  it  is 
.bis  un'bounded  faiths — ^f aitb  in  an  eternal  Divinity  which  shapes 
tihe  destiniesi  of  men  and  nations  alike ;  faith  in  the  boundless 
resouiPce'S  oif  tbis  country ;  faith  in  the  ultimate  reward  which 
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the  toils  and  trials  of  the  .piomieerisi  would  bring  to  coming 
generations. 

Sov  if  it  be  tnie  thiat  it  is  given  to  noble  and  pave  souls 
to  scan  the  distant  future  at  that  supreme  moment  when  they 
pass  to  the  great  ibeyond,  whiat  a  consolinlg  vision  for  Samuel 
de  Cham'plain,  when  amidst  the  siweet  murmurs  of  the  Clirist- 
mas  carols,  he  breathed  his  last  on  the  25th  of  December, 
1635,  in  the  old  oastle  at  Quebec ! 

A  Noble  Heritage. 

If  he  saw,  emerging  from  th«  colony,  the  unceasing  tide  of 
missionaries,  explorers',  eoureurs-^de-bois,  invading  the  wilder- 
ness, iplanting  a  cross  here,  erecting  a  trading  post  there,  stak- 
ing the  stragetic  points  where'  later  on  great  -cities  were  to 
flourish;  if  he  saw  them  leaving  the  ridges  of  the  Eastern 
hiHs  land  opening  the  mairch  through  those  reaches  of  the  con- 
tinent where  lay  the  untrodiden  paths  of  the  far  west;  if  he 
saw  the  gallant  soldiers  oif  two  rival  riations  engaged  in  war, 
■each  intent  upon  securing  a  lastinig  domination  o^ver  the  des- 
tinies of  the  North  American  continent;  if  he  saw  St.  Greorge'^ 
baainer  repilaoe,  after  a  mighty  struiggle,  the  fleur^e-lys  on 
the  citadel,  yet  bearing  in  its  folds  those  principles  of  justice, 
and  freedom  which,  in  a  country  bred  in  law  and  ordered  gov- 
ernment, can  be  invoked  by  all  races  and  all  beliefs ;  if  he  saw 
the  union  of  those  isolated  provinces  consummated  by  the 
genius  of  statesmen  belonging  to  both  races;  if  he  saw  those 
races  vying  with  each  other  to  make  of  Canada  a  great  com- 
pound nation,  where  the  steadied  habits  and  sobered  thoughts 
of  each  promote  and  advance  the  cause  of  harmony  and  civil- 
ization ;  then,  may  we  not  fondly  hope  that  Champlain  appear- 
ed before  his  Creator  as  a  suppliant  that  Canadians  might  for- 
ever enjoy  the  blessings  of  good  government  and  religious  li- 
berty, that  they  might  partake  the  treasures  of  science  and  de- 
lights of  learning  and  above  all,  preserve  that  Christian  faith 
of  their  ancestors  who  had  journeyed  by  its  light  and  labored 
in  its  hope 
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Wise  Colon.iiSit,  who  in  this'  storiedi  place, 
Witb  wisdom  presicient  of  thy  preignan't  deed, 
Cast  foTtli  the  sparsa»te  grairns  of  fruitful  seed, 
Whemee  sprang  a  virile  and  a  patriot  race : 
Thy  aims  were  not  to  fo'und  a  mer>ehantry 
Enthralled  by  vul^r  gain;  but  thy  just  mind, 
Inspired  with  loive  of  thy  benigh-ted  kind, 
Raiise'd  here  the  throne  of  Cliristian  empery. 
Intrepid,  constant,  nobly  pure  and  strong, 
First  citizen  of  Canada's  diomain, 
Behold,  this  ancient  city  is  thy  fane 
And  thy  compatriots  raise  thy  name  in  song. 
Look  downwaixi  from  thy  lofty  restioig-place 
And  mark  the  regnaney  of  thy  just  ways. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Logan. 
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THE  ROSE  OF  LIMA 

By  E1.EANOB  Rogers  Cox. 

AUGUST  30th  should  be  a  menLorable  day  for  American 
Catho'lks,  being,  as  it  is,  the  feast-day  of  our  one  canon- 
ized Saint^the  gracious  and  gentle  St.  Rose  of  Lima. 
It  was  on  April  20,  1586,  that  a  child — one  of  ten — was  born 
to  Gaspar  de  Flores  and  ihis  wife,  in  the  capital  city  of  Peru. 
The  new-bom  baby  ginl  received  in  baptism  the  name  of  Isa- 
bel, but  this  became  ehangedi  to  Rose  by  a  miraculous  circum- 
stan^ce  which  occurred  some  three  months  after  her  birth. 
Her  American  biographer,  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Schwertner,  O.P., 
has  thus  described  the  incident:  "Three  months  after  her 
'birth,  as  her  mother  andi  several  of  her  friends  were  sitting 
aroundi  the  cradle,  there  suddenly  appeared  in  the  air  a  beau- 
tiful rose,  whi'ch  after  hovering  for  a  time  around  the  infant, 
gradually  descended  until  it  touched  her  face.  Struck  by  the 
marvel,  Maria  (her  mother)  lifted  the  little  Isabel  in  her 
arms  and,  eovering  her  with  kisses,  exclaimed,  'Hereafter  you 
shall  be  my  own  little  Rose,  and  I  shall  'call  you  by  no  other 
name!'  " 

The  change  of  name  was  ratified  by  St.  Turibius,  the  holy 
Archbishop  of  Lima,  on  the  little  girl's  confirmation  day.  La- 
ter, Rose  herself  had  much  uneasiness  on  account  of  the  name, 
thinking  it  might  have  owed  its  bestowal  to  her  unquestionable 
physical  beauty.  But  here,  as  in  all  cases  where  doubt  or  trial 
assailed  her,  she  brought  her  troubled  thoughts  to  the  taber- 
nacle of  her  Sacramental  Lord.  Then,  in  natural  progression 
she  moved  to  the  shrine  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  seeking  her  sil- 
ent mother-'counsel.  This  statue  was  a  very  famous  one,  and 
had  been  brought  from  Spain  by  the  original  settlers.  Sud- 
denly, as  Rose  knelt  there,  her  beautiful  eyes  upraised  in 
supplication,  the  statue  became  animated,  and  holding  her 
Divine  Babe  in  her  arms,  the  Holy  Mother  thus  addressed  the 
suppliant  girl: 
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"My  Divine  iSon  approves  the  name  of  Rose,  and  desdres 
that  to  it  shall  add  my  own.  Henceforth  you  shall  call  your- 
self 'Rose  of  St.  Mary.'  " 

At  a  first  superficial  glance  it  might  be  thought  that  the 
lesson  of  a  maiden's  life  begun  over  three  hundred  years  ago, 
in  a  South  American  city,  could  have  little  bearinig  on  lives 
I^assed  amid  to-day's  conditions  and  in  the  pursuits  and  plea- 
sures of  every-day  existence  as  we  know  it  in  the  United 
States.  Yet  allowing  for  the  difference  of  time  and  all  other 
differences,  we  can  find  in  the  conditions  affecting  St.  Rose's 
own  life  and  the  spirit  with  which  she  turned  everything  to 
the  honor  of  God  and  the  sanctificatio'n  of  h.er  own  soul,  sim- 
ilarities and  model's  that  will  help  each  one  of  us  to  be  a  better 
CathoIi'C  American  alike  at  home  and  the  larger  world  outside. 

If  we  think  of  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  our  own 
day,  we  can  turn  back  to  South  American  Lima  of  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  see  there  a  city  in  which  both  luxury  and 
extravagance,  and  far  worse,  prevailed.  "Here  it  was  that  Pic- 
arro  and  his  own  men  had  come,  flushed  with  the  conquest  of 
the  Incas,  and  hither  too  it  was  that  adventurers,  lured  by  the 
treasures  of  the  Peruvian  mines,  hastened  from  far  and  near. 
Licenses  and  abuse  of  all  kinds  followed,  and  mighty  as  were 
the  efforts  of  the  clergy  led  by  the  zealous  Dominicans  to  stem 
the  tide,  they  were  so  limited  in  numbers  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  ^grapple  with  evil's  overwhelming  forces  effec- 
tively. 

Amid  such  surroundings  St.  Rose  was  bom.  And  she  was 
called  of  God,  to  show  by  her  holy  and  beautiful  life  of  patience 
and  suffering  and  prayer,  the  one  road  by  which  men  and  wo- 
men could  conquer  the  evils  of  the  time  and  secure  Heaven's 
happiness  for  all  eternity. 

Obedience.  In  this  lay  the  root  of  aU  her  perfection.  Know- 
ing that  every  action  performed  from  this  motive  wins  high 
merit  for  the  soul,  she  .gave  scrupulous  observance  alike  to 
the  often  querulous  wishes  of  her  mother  and  to  the  spiritual 
guidance  of  her  Director  in  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Dominic. 
In  them  she  beheld  the  earthly  representative  of  God.     Soli- 
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tude,  too — the  solitude'  of  the  soul  with  its  Creator — s>he  loved, 
and  erected  for  herself  in  her  father's  garden,  a  little  fragrant 
oratory,  to  which  retiring  for  a  considerable  part  of  each  day, 
she  would  pray  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  offer  repara- 
tion for  the  sins  of  the  great  unthinking  world.  With  obe- 
dience, and  Jove  of  solitude  she  united  a  passionate  desire 
for  ipanace  and  mortification.  Indeed  how  anyone  so  tender 
could  bear  up  under  the  ausiterities  which  she  practised  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  special  miraicle  of  God's  grace  that 
it  was.  Always  her  unceasing  prayer  amid  the  physical  suf- 
ferings which  fell  upon  her  was:  "0  Lord,  increase  my  suf- 
ferings, but  increase  also  the  flame  of  Thy  love  in  my  heart. ' ' 

The  Church  numbers  Rose  among  her  great  mystics.  Once, 
it  is  recorded  that  praying  on  a  Palm  Sunday,  with  some  other 
Sisters  of  the  Third  Order,  sihe  made  an  act  of  special  homage 
before  the  statue  of  Our  Lady  in  the  Rosary  Cha,pel.  "And," 
says  the  reverend  biographer  already  quoted,  "the  Mother  of 
God  smiled  upon  her  with  even  more  affection  than  slie  had 
on  former  occasions  .  .  .  Then  Mary  turned  her  eyes  on  the 
Divine  Infant,  as  though  asking  a  favor  from  Him. 

"And  the  Holy  Child  distinctly  pronounced  these  words: 
'Rose  of  My  heart,  be  thou  My  spouse!' 

"Prostrating  herself  in  the  dust,  Rose  cried  out:  '0  Lord 
of  eternal  glory,  T  am  Thy  servant  and  the  least  of  Thy  slaves. 
I  am  Thine,  and  I  will  have  none  but  Thee,  I  will  be  eternally 
faithful  to  Thee  and  I  long  to  die  for  Thee!'  " 

She  died  on  the  24th  of  August,  1617,  leaving  behind  her 
the  memory  of  a  life  beautiful  in  every  virtue  and  crowned 
with  God's  visible  grace.  The  countless  miracles  which  oc- 
cured  at  the  time  of  her  funeral,  and  afterwards,  led  to  her 
canonization  by  Pope  Clement  IX.  in  1671,  that  Pontiff  declar- 
ing her  to  "be  the  Patroness  of  North  and  South  America  and 
the  Phillippine  Islands,  and  appointing  August  30th  as  her 
feast  day. 

From  the  beautiful  litany  composed  in  her  honor  by  Father 
Schwertner,  we  were  fain  to  here  make  spacious  quotation, 
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did  space  permit.  ''Thou  snow-'white  rose  of  innocence," 
"Thou  white  rose  without  sin,"  "Thooi  glowing  rose  of  holi- 
ness,"— all  phrases  which  unite  high  .poetry  with  high  truth. 
Heartily  too  we  can  join  in  the  conjcluding  prayer  of  that  de- 
voted biographer:  "O  glorious  daughter  of  America,  fairest 
flower  of  this  New  World,  Rose  of  Mary,  the  lover  of  God 
and  of  the  Mother  of  Christ  .  .  .  watch  in  a  .particular  manner 
over  this  Republic,  so  that  Grod's  kingdom  may  here  thrive 
and  prosper.  Scatter  the  seeds  of  divine  truth  on  the  soil 
where  it  is  yet  unknown,  or  where  it  has  beem  trampled  under 
foot,  so  that  in  God's  own  good'  providence  this  land  may 
become  a  real  city  of  God,  a  'new  Jerusalem,'  where  Christ 
reigns  and  His  laws  hold  sway." 
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^^ 

I  sing  my  Creator,  whose  beauty  and  splendour 
Are  traced  in  the  colourful  hues  of  the  glade, 

Where  little  created  things  tunefully  render 

Him  tribute  and  praises  their  being  Who  made. 

Not  a  wind-shaken  leaf,  but  its  song  and  its  story 
Breathes  praise  of  its  Maker  by  day  and  by  night, 

Not  a  floweret  of  earth  but  proclaimeth  His  glory 
In  tributes  of  incense  or  in  charms  that  delight. 

Not  a  bird  but  extols  Him  while  hovering  gaily 

O'er  flower-adorned  meadows,  through  sweet-scented  air. 

Not  a  rivulet  flowing  but  singeth  to  Heaven 
A  message  of  love  in  soft  murmured  prayer. 

Oh,  God,  my  Creator!     So  kindly  and  lavish 

In   caring   Thy   creatures,   surrounding  us  here ; 

Whose  stores  when  diminished,  dost  quickly  replenish 
With  bountiful  fulness,  from  year  unto  year! 

Oh,  let  not  those  creatures  surpass  me  in  singing 
Thy  beauties  and  splendours,  Thy  mercies  to  me, 

Though  sin-stained  my  heart  will  never  cease  seeking 

Through  life's  thorny  pathway  sweet  union  with  Thee. 

F.  B.  Fenton. 
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HENCEFORTH  ALL  NATIONS  SHALL 
CALL  THEM  BLESSED 

By  Rose  F'ekguson. 


/|j\  N  Sunday,,  June  21st,  1925,  some  sixty  thousand  pilgrims 
\fr/  and  citizens  of  Rome  gathered  in  St.  Peter's  for  the  bea- 
tification of  the  first  martyrs  of  North  America. 

The  same  day,  six  thousand  pilgrims  and  natives  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  met  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Wye,  near 
Midland,  Ontario,  to  honor  the  occasion  by  assisting  at  Mass 
amid  the  scenes  of  their  labours,  and  by  unveiling  a  monument 
over  the  dust  of  their  lonely  graves. 

In  the  Holy  City  the  scene  was  dignified  and  impressive,  as 
has  been  the  way  on  such  solemn  occasions  for  centuries. 

In  this  New  Land  the  march  of  time  had  little  altered  the 
sylvan  retreat  where  Archbishop  McNeil  said  Mass  in  the  green- 
wood, from  its  appearance  three  centuries  before,  when  Father 
Lalemant  celebrated  the  Sacred  Rite. 

Marjorie  Pickthall's  sympathetic  poem  on  Fere  Lalemant 
says : 

''I  lift  the  Lord  on  high 

Under  the  murmuring  hemlock  boughs  and  see 
The  small  birds  of  the  forest  lingering  nigh 
And  making  melody. 

These  are  mine  acolytes,  and  these  my  choirs, 
And  this  mine  altar  'neath  the  cool,  green  shade." 

Ii^tead  of  the  little  birds  being  choristers,  many  babies  lifted 
their  voices,  missionaries  in  embryo,  let  us  hope,  will  carry  on 
the  work  of  these  noble  pioneer  priests.  It  is  only  now  Canada 
is  able  to  supply  her  own  missionaries,  and  this,  perhaps,  is 
why,  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Church  has  deferred 
the  canonization  of  these  so  outstanding  heroes  until  to-day. 
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This  is  said  to  be  Canada's  century.  If  the  first  quarter  of  it 
closes  under  the  patronage  of  her  own  peculiar  saints,  what 
have  we  to  fear  from  the  future?  Looking  over  this  crowd  so 
devoutly  assisting  at  Mass  in  the  open,  so  reverential  in  draw- 
ing near  the  holy  places— bringing  their  children  up  to  touch 
the  improvised  altar  when  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  over — one 
realized,  in  a  measure,  the  good  accomplished  by  these  pilgrim- 
ages. Over  five  hundred  arrived  from  Toronto  in  time  for  the 
eleven  o'clock  Mass,  only  to  find  ten  times  their  number  already 
on  the  scene.  The  fields  and  woodlands  teemed  with  humanity, 
and  hundreds  of  motors  made  dark  patches  in  the  green  land- 
scape. 

His  Grace  Archbishop  McNeil  said  Mass.  Father  Filion,  Su- 
perior of  the  Jesuits  in  Western  Canada  (under  whose  auspices 
the  pilgrimage  was  held)  introduced  Father  John  E.  Burke, 
C.S.P.,  of  St.  Peter's,  Toronto,  who  preached  a  sermon  fitting 
the  occasion.  The  multitude  then  adjourned  to  convenient 
hillocks,  to  friendly  logs,  or  to  the  ever  useful  motor,  for  a  real 
pilgrims'  lunch.  One  C.N.R.  coach  was  reserved  for  light  re- 
fection for  those  who  had  overlooked  the  pilgrim's  scrip.  Even 
during  this  noon-hour,  a  steady  procession  filed  passed  the  tab- 
let over  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  reading  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion and  securing  a  little  of  the  earth  made  sacred  by  the  dust 
of  those  heroic  men. 

At  three  o  'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Colonel  Eraser,  who  repre- 
sented the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ontario,  unveiled  a  tablet  to 
the  memory  of  the  Fathers  who  had  been  martyred  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  This  memorial  was  given  by  Mr.  James  Play- 
fair,,  who  owns  the  land  in  which  the  old  Fort  Sainte  Marie 
was  situated,  and  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Sheppard,  another  non-Catholic 
gentleman  of  the  neighborhood  interested  in  doing  honor  to  the 
memory  of  heroes  who  had  lived  and  laboured  in  that  place 
three  hundred  years  ago. 

Colonel  Eraser  praised  the  spirit  of  the  pilgrimage  and  be- 
spoke good  results  from  such  commemoration. 

Father  Cadot,  S.J.,  who  is  at  present  a  Missionary  to  the 
Indians  at  Cape  Croker,  addressed  the  mixed  gathering  in  Eng- 
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lish,  in  French  and  in  Indian,  and  thanked  the  donors  of  the 
tablet,  who  refrained  from  speaking,  but,  as  Father  Filion 
said,  '  *  let  their  deeds  speak  for  them. ' ' 

Many  local  clergy  swelled  the  ranks  in  the  afternoon;  and 
steady  streams  of  autoists  came  from  the  surrounding  country. 
After  the  unveiling  ceremony  crowds  passed  the  tablet  to  read 
its  isimple  story: 

A.  M.  D.  G. 

Here  lies  the  ashes  of  the  Blessed  Martyrs, 

Jean  de  Brebeuf, 

Gabriel  Lalemant, 

Put  to  death  by  the  Iroquois,  1649. 

In  addition  to  the  names  inscribed  on  the  tablet,  six  other 
men  who  were  martyred  in  the  Indian  Missions  have  been  beati- 
fied. They  are  Fathers  Isaac  Jogues,  Noel  Chabanel,  Anthony 
Daniel  and  Charles  Garnier,  and  their  lay  assistants,  Rene 
Ooupil  and  John  Lalande. 

Father  Jogues  was  on  an  errand  to  Quebec  in  1645  in  the 
interest  of  the  Huronia  Mission,  when  he  and  his  companion, 
Kene  Goupil,  were  taken  prisoner  and  led  past  Lake  Champlain 
to  Mohawk  land,  in  what  is  now  New  York  State,  where  after  a 
series  of  tortures,  long  drawn  out,  they  met  death.  Their 
memory  will  be  honored  by  the  citizens  of  that  part  of  the 
ITnited  States,  in  a  particular  manner  this  autumn. 

After  the  martyrdom  of  Jogues  and  his  companions,  the 
Huronia  Mission  thrived,  so  that  stations  at  St.  Joseph  and  St. 
Ignace  were  opened.  Fort  Ste.  Marie  was  made  a  sort  of  Com- 
munity Centre  for  the  scattered  missions,  and  was  fortified 
against  attacks  by  the  Iroquois.  When  St.  Joseph  Mission  was 
burned  by  the  Iroquois  who  went  on  the  war-path  in  1648,  Fa- 
ther Daniel,  in  charge,  was  made  a  target  for  Indian  arrows. 
The  following  March  of  1649,  Fathers  Brebeuf  and  Lalemant 
were  in  charge  of  St.  Ignace  Mission,  near  Ste.  Marie,  and  there 
they  met  death  by  torture  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  martyr- 
dom.   Before  the  year  was  over  Father  Garniers  and  Chabanel, 
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who  were  at  St.  John's  of  the  Tobacco  Nation,  near  Lake  Erie, 
were  put  to  death  by  the  Iroquois  at  that  station. 

Of  late,  the  manner  of  their  martyrdom  has  been  described 
in  many  journals  and  magazines,  all  deriving  their  knowledge 
from  the  ''Jesuit  Relations,"  which  is  the  name  given  to  re- 
cords sent  by  the  Missionary  Fathers  to  their  superiors  in 
France,  from  1625  to  1650.  From  these  records  the  historian, 
Parkman,  wrote  his  "Jesuits  in  North  America,"  a  book  more 
thrilling  and  fascinating  than  the  pages  of  fiction. 

Only  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  Ste.  Marie  remain.  It  was  aban- 
doned after  the  Iroquois  invasion  of  1648  and  1649,  when  the 
remnant  of  the  Christian  Hurons  went  to  Christian  Island, 
and  later,  to  Quebec.  The  skull  of  Brebeuf,  enclosed  in  a  silver 
ease,  was  treasured  by  the  nuns  of  the  Ursuline  Convent.  Que- 
bec, but  parts  of  the  poor  mutilated  bodies  of  Brebeuf  and  Lale- 
mant  were  buried  in  old  Fort  Ste.  Marie,  where  for  centuries 
they  lay  unheeded.  Now,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  a  tablet 
has  been  placed  over  the  dust  of  these  lonely  graves,  and  that 
sacred  spot  will  henceforth  be  a  shrine  to  honor  God  in  the 
memory  of  his  blessed  servants.  To  quote  Father  Burke  in  his 
sermon  on  June  21st,  at  the  Shrine: 

"The  towns  where  the  Indians  lived  and  the  Missionaries 
laboured  have  largely  receded  to  oblivion;  but  while  the  sun 
shines  and  the  winds  blow  in  this  Northland,  and  God  reigns  in 
His  Heaven,  the  memory  of  these  men  will  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 


p^4 


f^w^ 
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Six^mB 


The  ifi^iil  (but  diamitl'esis  Blacbrob^,  Jognesi,  whose  zeal 
Had  <?arrieid  hiin  to  far  Superior's  shore 
From.  Sainit  Lawreaiice  waters,  and  who  bore 

To  the  Tobaoeo'  Natioinis  God's  aippeaJi. 

tBe,  on  a  joiuniiey  for  the  Missdjon 'bi  weal, 

Was  taken  ,p(risoiiier,  and  for  two  long  years 
End'nred  su'ch  woe^  in  Mohawk  Land,  our  tears 

Forbid  the  readinig,  and  our  semises  reel ! 

Escaped  to  Europe,  kings  and  princes  vied 
Toi  dio  him  honour;  ibut  he  turned  agailii 

To  Weisitem  wilds,  and,  Godlike,  istronigly  tried 
To  win  the  Mohawks  into  Faith  Is  Doma^^in. 

His  "Mdission  of  the  Martyrs"  well  was  named 
And  he  the  noiblest  isiaorifico,  it  claimed ! 

Rose  Ferguson. 
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NOTABLE  EUCHARISTIC 
MANIFESTATION 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  E.  Bubke,  P.A. 

THERE  are  so  many  grand  demonstrations  in  Rome,  in  this 
Holy  Year  of  Pardon  and  Blessing,  that  even  the  most 
faithful  servant  of  the  press  finds  it  difficult  to  mention 
them  all.  The  major  religious  ones  are  not  neglected,  and  the 
great  events  attendant  upon  the  Jubilee  of  the  King  adequate- 
ly noted ;  but  there  are  things  of  surpassing  interest,  aild  high- 
est informatory  value,  in  the  doing,  in  one  section  or  another 
of  the  Eternal  City,  every  day. 

Since  the  advent  of  Mussolini  we  may  truly  say  that  the 
Church,  as  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  has  come  out 
of  the  Catacombs  again.  The  Masons  and  so-called  Infidels, 
were  so  abhorrent,  hellish  and  cruel  that,  in  a  way  (quite  an- 
other way  it  is  true)  the  Church  was  driven  into  the  privacy 
of  the  sanctuary.  All  outward  public  signs  of  life  were  taboo 
to  her;  and,  only  those  who  have  lived  in  a  country  where 
the  public  conscience  is  formally  against  the  Faith,  can  ex- 
perience what  an  appalling  influence  systematic  governmental 
disrespect  has  upon  the  morals  of  the  rising  generation.  We 
boast  of  Ireland's  Faith,  in  all  the  fiendish  persecution,  and 
powerful  material  influence,  exerted  against  her;  but,  whilst 
on  th^e  whole,  the  Nation  passed  heroically  through  perhaps 
the  cruellest  persecution  any  people  ever  endured;  still,  many 
succumbed  to  the  King's  patronage,  even  at  the  awful  price 
of  denial  of  the  King  of  Kings. 

It  may  be  said  that  religion  is  better  clear  of  all  State 
influence,  or  direction;  and  perhaps  this  is  true;  but  with 
buoyant  youth,  full  of  national  pride,  and  drinking  at  the 
current  springs  of  learning,  it  is  a  great  aid  to  it  to  be  in  a 
Christian  State;  one  that  openly  avows  its  value,  in  the  for- 
mation of  individual  character,  and  declares  it  to  be  none 
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other  than  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Religion  Let  those 
inclined  to  carp  at,  and  mistrust  Mussolini,  do  him  the  justice 
at  least,  of  acknowledging  that  he  put  back  the  Church,  on  the 
heights,  in  Italy,  as  was  but  right  and  proper  for  him  to  do; 
but  as  few  Catholic  leaders  could  or  would  have  had  the  cour- 
age to  do;  and  that,  in  doing  it,  he  gave  Religion  and  the 
Catholic  Church,  its  G-uardian,  the  highest  support  and  most 
salutary  impetus  in  many  a  century.  He  has  done  this  for  no 
advantage  of  his  own;  he  has  done  it  for  the  best  of  all  pur- 
poses, the  necessity  of  religion  in  the  life  of  the  citizen;  and, 
this  admitted,  the  acknowledgment  and  support  of  the  only 
possible  Religion,  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  had  to 
follow. 

Why  ask  more  of  this  remarkable,  this  sane,  this  wise  man ; 
this  most  intrepid  statesman  of  our  day  and  generation! 
These  same  papers  that  damn  him  with  feint  praise,  or 
contemptible  inuendo,  slobber  all  over  President  Coolidge 
when  he  mentions  the  name  of  God,  in  some  casual  public 
utterance.  Mussolini  put  Cod  back  into  the  public  conscience 
of  forty-six  millions  of  people ;  and  after  He  had  hidden  Him- 
self from  their  stones,  for  nearly  three  score  of  years.  The 
world  looked  on  his  faith  and  fortitude  with  amazement ;  even 
the  Church  stood  in  wonderment  at  his  magnanimous  act.  But 
he  carried  it  through,  and  for  this  alone,  deserves  the  praise 
and  gratitude  of  all  good  men. 

Since  1923,  when  the  Eucharistic  Congress  was  holden 
here,  there  has  been  a  renewal  of  religious  processions  in 
Rome.  That  was  a  marvellous  outpouring  of  the  long-restrain- 
ed religious  feelings  of  Rome  and  the  nation.  The  whole  Ca- 
tholic world  which  was  participating,  and  the  non-Catholic 
world  looking  on,  never  saw  a  more  edifying  sight.  A  city 
perfectly  recollected  and  reverent,  and  a  procession  in  all  its 
grandeur  almost  worthy  of  the  God  it  commemorated 

Of  course,  Rome  had  traditions  of  this  kind  long  before 
1870,  which  ever  haunted  the  memories  of  its  youth.  Now, 
here  was  a  grand  following  of  Christ,  a  regular  new  Palm- 
iSunday;  and  they  broke  olive-branches  and  cast  them  before 
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Him;  and  they  spread  their  garments  in  His  way.  It  was 
beautiful.  It  was  consoling.  It  was  rich  in  the  Divine  placa- 
tion;  in  choicest  blessings;  in  most  precious  rewards.  The 
Church  once  more  out  of  the  Catacombs! 

Later  on,  great  public  processions  followed  in  the  city. 
The  transfer  of  the  restes  of  Blessed  Bellarmine,  the  royal 
procession  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Portico,  the  traditional  progress 
of  the  Sacred  Icon  of  Christ,  from  the  Sancta  Sanctorum,  ' '  im- 
age not  made  with  mortal  hands,"  the  Crowning  of  Our  Lady 
of  Grace  and  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe,  and  the  great  pro- 
cessions of  "II  Crocifisso"  from  Saint  Marcello's  to  St.  Peter's. 
Locally,  there  were  many  parochial  corteges  too,  with  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  on  Corpus  Christi;  and  beautiful,  rever- 
ential and  edifying  corteges  at  that.  But  in  this  year  of 
grace  the  Eucharistic  procession  took  on  a  more  universal 
character.  In  numbers,  in  the  dignity  of  those  intervening, 
in  the  universal  representation  of  young  and  old,  from  all 
the  clerical  and  laical  walks  of  life,  the  Cardinal  carrying  the 
Sacred  Host  through  miles  of  beflagged  streets  in  the  rear,  a 
cortege,  miles  in  length,  with  all  its  components  in  gala  attire, 
carrying  banners  innumerable  and  beautiful,  in  the  grateful 
breeze,  and  chanting,  as  never  votary  did  before,  the  Laudes 
Sanctissimi  Sacramenti,  and  cognate  psalms  and  hymns,  in 
all  the  varied  words  and  time  of  the  respective  religious  fam- 
ilies, from  the  majestic  Latin  strophes  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquinas,  to  the  simple  outpouring  of  the  Retiri  Operai — it  was 
magnificent. 

Nobis  natus,  Nobis  datus  ^ 

Ex  Maria  Virgine, 

Et  in  mundo  conversatus,  etc. 

O  Sancta  Virgine,  pregna  per  me ! 

We  will  never  forget  the  triumphant  notes,  or  imprecatory 
wails  that  escaped  thousands  of  devout  hearts,  on  gratefal 
tongues ! 

This  procession  was  the  fiaal  public  homage  to  Our  Lord 
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in  His  Most  Blessed  Sacrament,  at  the  closing  of  the  Fifth 
Diocesan  Eucharistic  Congress,  which  had  been  in  progress 
for  days,  and  which  was  as  such  Congresses  are  everywhere 
in  Italy,  a  great  and  outstanding  triumph.  They  have  done 
much  good  in  the  church  revival  prevailing  now  in  Italy.  This 
was  really  a  never-to-be-forgotten  manifestation  of  Christian 
Faith. 

All  the  long  route  flagged  and  garlanded  and  flooded  with 
people,  the  immense  procession  wended  its  way  from  the 
pretty  new  Church  of  St.  Teresa,  through  boulevards  and 
streets,  to  the  sound  of  royal  marches  by  splendid  bands  of 
music,  and  the  solemn  Latin  chanting  of  the  monks,  until  it 
had  passed  down  the  Corso  d 'Italia,  through  the  Vittoria 
Veneto  with  all  its  beautiful  hotels  and  palaces,  resplendent 
in  draperies,  the  people  in  the  balconies  and  roof-tops  drop- 
ping roses  in  the  way  of  the  Lord.  A  company  of  firemen  head- 
ed the  procession,  and  then  came  the  schools  and  institutions, 
for  boys  and  girls,  in  their  respective  garbs  and  carrying  their 
distinctive  favors;  the  numerous  branches  of  Christian  Youth 
associations,  from  all  the  parishes  of  Rome,  the  pious  con- 
fraternities of  men  and  women,  also,  in  distinctive  garb  and 
carrying  their  banners  proudly  before  them. 

All  the  parochial  standards  and  ensigns  were  there  and  in 
most  cases  the  beadles,  in  their  striking  ancient  costumes, 
carrying  the  insignia  of  their  authority  with  them;  and,  of 
course,  all  the  confraternities  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  were 
out  in  full  force.  Then  came  the  students  from  all  the  eccles- 
iastical seminaries  and  religious  orders,  among  them  the 
Maronites,  Salvatorians,  Servites,  Conventuals,  Capuchins, 
Franciscans,  Carmelites,  Dominicans,  and  the  different  divis- 
ions of  the  great  Benedictine  Order,  in  the  rear.  The  College 
of  Rome  Rectors,  in  alb  and  chausible,  and  the  Bishops  and 
Prelates,  in  rochetto  and  cope,  followed. 

There  is  certainly  no  more  consoling  spectacle  than  to  see 
thousands  of  youth  reverently  protesting,  at  the  top  of  their 
voice — "Noi  vogliamo  Dio" — ^we  love  God! — shouting  their 
pious  ejaculations,  and  chanting  sacred  hymns.     They  were 
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there  from  the  universities,  colleges  and  schools;  and  to  their 
numbers  were  added  thousands  from  the  Guilds  of  the  Facisti 
Syndicates  of  Labor,  and  hundreds  of  the  Retiri  Operai — re- 
tired workingmen — all  praising  God  and  saying  "Glory  be  to 
the  Father  and  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Glhost!"  Touch- 
ing scene,  indeed,  noblest  expression  of  our  kind ! 

The  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  was  carried  by  Cardinal  Sin- 
cere, stalwart  and  devout  Prince  of  the  Church,  under  the 
richest  canopy,  supported  by  the  Nobles  of  the  Roman  Court, 
and  surrounded  and  followed  by  the  full  Cappella  Pontificale. 
The  ceremony  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Papal  Ceremon- 
iare  and  hundreds  of  Boy  iScouts  kept  the  lines  clear.  As  t'le 
Sacred  Host  approached,  all  within  view  of  it,  in  the  streets,  in 
the  terraces,  and  on  the  roof-tops,  went  reverently  on  their 
knees.  In  two  of  the  broadest  piazzas  altars  had  been  erected, 
and  when  the  Cardinal  reached  them  he  placed  the  Ostensor- 
ium  there,  amidst  myriad  lights  and  banks  of  roses,  whilst  the 
incensement  took  place  the  ''Tantum  Ergo"  was  sung,  and,  to 
a  blare  of  silver  trumpets,  the  Benediction  was  solemnly  im- 
parted. Then  the  ranks  reformed  and  the  procession  passed 
on  again,  amidst  the  thousands  lining  the  streets,  back  to  the 
same  church  whence  it  came.  Eight  o'clock  was  sounding 
when  the  last  Benediction  was  imparted,  from  the  main  altar 
of  iSt.  Theresa  ^s  Church ;  and  our  dear  Lord  reposed  again  in 
His  Golden  Tabernacle. 

The  faithful,  greatly  refreshed  in  soul,  if  fatigued  ir  bodv. 
went  quietly  away,  feeling  that  they  had  assisted  at  a  great 
Act  of  Public  Reparation,  and  Religion — one  by  which  God 
would  surely  protect  His  people.  Anyone  who  says  that  Rome 
is  not  thoroughly  Catholic  after  that  great  spectacle,  must 
be  perverse  indeed.  Even  the  secular  press,  which  is  not  al- 
together free  from  Jewish  influence,  had  to  declare  that  this 
was  *  *  an  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  profound  faith  of  the 
Romans,  and  their  love  of  the  Eucharistic  God." 

The  Angelic  Doctor,  who  is  also  the  Doctor  of  the  Euchar- 
ist, ardently  desired  to  attract  the  members  of  God's  Church 
to  the  practice  of  Christian  Perfection,  by  showing  them  the 
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blessedness  of  souls  living  in  grace,  enriched  by  virtue  and 
celestial  gifts,  the  glory  of  the  angels  and  the  supreme  dignity 
of  the  Virgin  Mother ;  and  he  wished  to  make  known  to  them 
the  sublime  mystery  of  God  made  Flesh,  and  the  solitary  foun- 
tains of  life,  which  the  Sacraments  afford,  exalting  as  no  other 
was  able  to  do,  the  sacredness  of  the  Divine  Eucharist  as  the 
centre  and  force  of  all  true  religion. 

Christus  Vivat ! 

Christus  Re  gnat ! ! 

Christus  Imperat ! ! ! 


(IIl|p  Sm^jty  CUburrli 


The  place  is  empty  where  He  lingered  long 

To  heal  the  heart-aches  of  the  little  crowd 

Who  came  and  knelt  before  Him  there,  and  brought 

Their  sorrows  to  be  healed,  their  joys  for  Ham 

'To  bless. 

He  wa«  so  near,  so  near  me  then ! 
W'hen  care  and  sorrow  clouded  all  my  days, 
And  sleep  forsook  me  in  the  long,  lone  night, 
I  turned  to  where  He  watched,  and  saw  the  gleam 
Of  that  red  lamp  shine  bright  as  Bethlehem's  star 
And  ku'cw  that  all  was  well,  for  He  was  near, 
And  spoke  to  me  across  the  dark,  still  night, 
"  'Tis  I,  be  not  afraid," — and  Peace  held  sway. 
Then  morning  brought  the  joy  of  kneeling  there 
To  worship  Him — to  see  the  white  Host  raised, 
And  bow  before  my  God — 'and,  sobbing  cry 
"I  am  not  worthy  Lord  that  Thou  sfeouildst  come 
To  me  a  sinner,  but  my  need  is  great." 
But  He  is  there  no  more;  no  ruby  glow 
Tells  of  the  thorn-crowned  Head  and  wounded  Heart, 
Dear  wounded  Heart  that  watched  and  waited  long 
For  us  to  eome  to  Him.    Alas!  "th«  place 
Is  empty,  they  have  taken  Him  away." 

B.  E.  HODGINS. 
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Officers  of  St.  Joseph's  College 
Alumnae  Association 

1925-1926 

Honorary  Patron— The  Rev.  R.  McBrady,  C.S.B. 

Spiritual  Director — 

Honorary  President — ^The  Reverend  Mother  Superior  of    the 
Community  of  St.  Joseph. 

President — Miss  May  Morrow. 

First  Vice-President — Mrs.  James  E.  Day. 

Second  Vice-President — Mrs.  T.  F.  McMahon. 

Third  Vice-President— Mrs.  M.  Lellis. 

Fourth  Vice-President — Miss  Mary  McGrath, 

Fifth  Vice-President— Mrs.  M.  Healy. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  Bertram  L.  Monkhouse. 

Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  S.  McGrath. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Miss  Theresa  O Connor. 

Out-of-Town  Secretary — Miss  Gertrude  K*oss. 

Press  Secretary — Mrs.  Tom  McCarron. 

Historians — Miss  L.  Coffee,  Miss  Helen  Monkhouse. 

CounicUors — Miss  M.  L.  Hart,  Miss  Julia  O'Connor,  Mrs.  F.  P. 
Brazil,  Mrs.  Paul  Warde. 
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ALUMNAE    NOTES 


A  delightful  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  function  was  the  ban- 
quet held  in  the  spacious  Assembly  room  of  St.  Joseph's  Con- 
vent on  June  18th,  when  the  former  pupils  of  the  College 
Academy  and  their  friends  assembled  to  celebrate  the  fifteenth 
anniversary  of  the  Alumnae  Association.  In  the  absence  of 
the  President,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Thompson,  the  Vice-President,  Mrs. 
James  Day,  assisted  by  the  members  of  the  Executive,  received 
the  guests.    The  evening's  programme  was  as  follows: 

Toasts. 
Mrs.  James  E,  Day — Toastmistress. 
Our  Sovereigns 
Temporal  and  Spiritual 
Canada. 
"Land  of  our  birth,  we  pledge  to  thee 
Our  Love  and  toil  in  the  years  to  be." — Kipling. 

Proposed  by  Dr.  Eileen  McDonagh. 
Responded  to  by  Miss  Mary  McMahon. 

Alma  Mater. 

"I  give  thee  all, — I  can  no  more, — 
Though  poor  the  offering  be; 
!^y  heart  and  lute  are  all  the  store 
That  I  can  bring  to  thee." — ^Moore. 

Proposed  by  Miss  O'Connor. 
Responded  to  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Battle. 

Our  Guests. 

"Come  in  the  evening,  or  come  in  the  morning, 
Come  when  you're  looked  for,  or  come  without  warning." 

—Davis,  "The  Welcome." 
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Proposed  by  Mrs.  Harold  Murphy. 

Responded  to  by  Mrs.  Harry  Roesler,  President  of  Loretto 

Alumnae. 
Piano  and  violin  solos  by  Mrs.  Copeland  Stephenson  and 
Miss  Eileen  Egan. 

The  Graduates. 
"So  many  worlds,  so  much  to  do, 
So  little  done,  such  things  to  be." — Tennyson. 

Proposed  by  Mrs.  Paul  0 'Sullivan. 
Responded  to  by  Miss  Isabelle  Helen  Griffin. 

"To  each,  to  all,  a  fair  good-night, 
And  pleasing  dreams,  and  slumbers  light."* — Scott. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

At  eight  o'clock  Mrs.  Day  took  the  chair  for  the  business 
meeting,  which  opened  with  the  prayer  to  St.  Joseph : 

"0  blessed  St.  Joseph!  we  consecrate  ourselves  to  thy 
honor  and  give  ourselves  to  thee,  that  thou  mayst  always  be 
our  Patron,  our  Protector,  and  our  Guide,  in  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. Obtain  for  us  a  great  purity  of  heart  and  a  fervent  love 
of  the  interior  life.  After  thy  example  may  we  do  all  our 
actions  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  in  union  with  the  Imma- 
culate Heart  of  Mary!  And  do  thou,  0  blessed  St.  Joseph, 
pray  for  us  that  we  may  share  in  the  peace  and  joy  of  thy 
death.    Amen. ' ' 

Mrs.  M.  Lellis,  acting  secretary,  read  a  concise  account  of 
the  year's  activities  from  the  secretary's  records,  and  in  the 
absence  of  Mrs.  A.  J.  Thompson,  read  the  President's  Report: 

"As  president  of  St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion for  1924-25,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  reporting  a  very 
successful  year,  due  to  the  whole-hearted  co-operation  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  and  the  ever-ready  assistance  of 
the  Executive  Committees. 

"Last  September  we  enjoyed  a  very  wonderful  musical 
evening  given  by  Miss  Francis  Dawson  of  St.  Catharines, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Bertha  Clapp. 
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"In  October,  through  the  kindness  of  Reverend  Mother, 
we  had  a  most  inspiring  and  well-attended  three-day  spiritual 
Retreat  in  our  Convent  Chapel — conducted  by  R^everend  Fa- 
ther 0  'Doniiell  of  South  Africa,  followed  a  few  evenings  later 
by  Father  O'Donnell's  interesting  address  (with  slides)  on 
South  Africa. 

"In  November,  a  very  successful  social  event — namely, 
Bridge  and  Euchre,  in  the  Crystal  Ball  Room  of  the  King  Ed- 
ward Hotel — attended  by  over  two  hundred  members  and 
friends. 

"In  November,  also,  we  made  our  annual  visit  to  the  two 
cemeteries,  taking  as  many  of  the  Sisters  as  could  go  to  visit 
their  deceased  members'  graves. 

"In  December  we  had  offered  a  Mass  of  Requiem  for  our 
own  deceased  members. 

"In  January  we  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  in  our 
Auditorium  the  well-known  literateur,  Mr.  Louis  Wetmore 
of  New  York — on  Modern  Literature. 

"In  April,  thanks  to  the  ready  response  of  the  members  of 
the  Association  and  the  zeal  of  the  ladies  who  conducted  it, 
we  had  a  very  splendid  Rummage  Sale  in  St.  Patrick's  Hall. 

"At  our  meeting  on  May  31st,  Signor  Carboni  very  kindly 
provided  a  Musical  by  pupils  from  his  studio,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Glapp.  After  the  musical  we  had  tea  and  then  attended 
Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  Chapel.  A  very 
pleasing  and  greatly  appreciated  donation  was  made  at  this 
meeting  by  one  of  our  oldest  members,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Cos- 
grave,  who  presented  us  with  two  beautiful,  old-fashioned  sil- 
ver teapots.  Our  most  sincere  thanks  to  Mrs.  Cosgrave,  whom 
we  hope  to  have  with  us  every  time  we  pour  tea  in  future ! 

''Besides  the  meetings  above  mentioned  we  have  sent  dele- 
gates to  several  conventions — Mrs.  Monkhouse  representing 
us  at  I.F.C.A.  in  Philadelphia  last  October,  Mrs.  Day  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  Ontario  Chapter  I.F.C.A.  at  Sherbourne 
IHouse  in  December,  and  Mrs.  Fred.  O'Connor  at  the  Local 
Council  in  March  and  again  at  the  Ontario  'I.F.C.A.  in  April. 
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"During  the  year  invitations  have  been  received  from  al- 
most every  meeting  of  Ladies'  Societies,  all  of  which  meetings 
were,  as  far  as  possible,  attended. 

' '  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  those  who  have  made 
so  successful  a  year  possible  and  to  assure  them  all  that  their 
co-operation  has  been  thoroughly  appreciated." 

Gertrude  Thompson. 

The  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Harold  Murphy,  presented  a  most 
satisfactory  itemized  report,  showing  receipts  amounting  to 
$620.52  and  expenses  $473.36,  credit  balance  $147.16. 

Corresponding  Secretary 's  Report : 

"During  the  term  of  office  just  terminating  I  have  the  plea- 
sure to  report  that  two  thousand  and  sixty-seven  notices  have 
been  sent  out,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  letters  written. 
These  include  notices  of  Executive  and  quarterly  meetings, 
notes  of  invitation  and  thanks  and  appreciation  to  artists  who 
have  entertained  us,  notes  of  condolence  and  congratulations 
to  members  of  our  Alumnae,  and  personal  notes  written  in  an 
effort  to  make  the  Bridge  we  held  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel 
a  success. 

In  all  two  thousand,  four  hundred  and  seventeen  com- 
munications have  been  mailed  since  the  September  meeting 
in  1924." 

Teresa  G.  O'Connor. 

Moved  by  Miss  M.  L.  Hart,  seconded  by  Mrs.  B.  L.  Monk- 
house,  that  the  yearly  scholarship  of  $50  be  increased  to  $85,  in 
order  to  meet  the  increased  University  fee.  Carried  unani- 
mously. 

Then  took  place  the  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year, 
resulting  as  follows : 

President — Miss  May  Morrow. 

Vice-Presidents — Mrs.  James  E.  Day,  Mrs.  T.  F.  McMahon, 
Mrs.  M.  Lellis,  Miss  Mary  McGrath,  Mrs.  H.  Healy. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  Bertram  L.  Monkhouse. 

Keeording  Secretary — Mrs.  F.  C.  Riley. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Miss  Theresa  O'Connor. 
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Out-of-Town  Secretary — Miss  Oertrude  Ross. 

Press  Secretary — Mrs.  Tom.  McCarron. 

Historians — Miss  L.  Coifee,  Miss  Helen  Monkhouse. 

Councillors — Miss  M.  L,  Hart,  Miss  Julia  O'Connor,  Miss 

F.  P.  Brazil,  Mrs.  Paul  Warde. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  moved  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  McDon- 
agh,  seconded  by  Mrs.  W.  Petley  to  the  retiring  officers. 

*  •    .*     *     * 

During  the  holiday  time  our  Library  and  Assembly-room  at 
St.  Joseph's,  under  the  decorator's  brush,  put  on  a  new  and 
quite  artistic  appearance — an  incentive,  let  us  say,  for  our 
newly-elected  and  capable  Executive  to  plan  and  accomplish 
big  things  this  ensuing  year  in  furthering  the  aims  of  our 

Association. 

*  *     *     $     * 

Among  the  five  thousand  pilgrims  who  assembled  at  Fort 
Sainte  Marie,  near  Midland,  to  witness  the  unveiling  of  a 
monument  to  the  Jesuit  Martyrs,  Rev.  Jean  de  Brebeuf  and 
Gabriel  Lalemant,  the  S.J.C.A.  was  well  represented  by  Mrs. 
James  E.  Day,  Mrs.  Harold  Murphy,  Miss  M.  L.  Hart,  Miss 
M.  McGrrath,  Miss  N.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  M.  Lellis,  Miss  Rose  Fer- 
guson, Mrs.  Paul  Warde,  Mrs.  McDonald  and  Mrs.  James  D. 

Warde. 

*  *     *     *     * 

Very  cordial  congratulations  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  F.  A.  Anglin 
and  Mrs.  Anglin  on  the  high  honor  conferred  on  His  Lord- 
ship, Chief  Justice  of  Canada,  who  has  been  created  a 
Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  England.  His  Lordship 
is  the  first  Canadian  on  whom  this  distinguished  honor  has 
been  conferred. 

To  Rev.  Sister  M.  Helen  of  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Toronto, 
on  the  elevation  of  her  nephew,  Thomas  F.  Toomey,  to  the 
holy  priesthood.  Rev.  Thomas  Toomey  is  a  brother  of  Rev. 
Leo  J.  Toomey,  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Parish 
of  Lakeview,  N.Y. 
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We  also  tender  congratulations  to  Rev.  Sister  Sacred 
Heart  of  the  Precious  Blood  Monastery,  Toronto,  on  the  ele- 
vation of  her  nephew,  James  FuUerton,  to  the  dignity  of  the 
priesthood.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Ktev.  James  Fuller- 
ton,  who  shortly  after  his  ordination  was  stricken  with  a  seri- 
ous illness,  is  now  making  good  recovery  at  St.  Michael's 
Hospital. 

To  Mrs.  Harry  T.  Roesler,  the  newly-elected  president  of 
Loretto  Alumnae.  Mrs.  Roesler  is  a  sister  of  our  own  presi- 
dent, Miss  Morrow. 

To  Miss  Rose  Kennedy,  of  Stratford,  who  has  been  elected 
president  of  Loretto  Alumnae  after  an  interval  of  five  years. 

To  Mrs.  M.  J.  Healy,  on  her  splendid  report  of  the  Con- 
vention of  C.W.L.  held  in  Hamilton  last  June. 

To  Mrs.  Gordon  Taylor  on  the  splendid  showing  her  son 
Gordon  made  at  the  Golf  Tournament  in  Toronto  and  Ottawa. 
He  received  the  first  prize  for  the  best  net  score  made  at  the 
Summit  Golf  course  during  the  Tournament. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Gilchrist  (Naomi  McConvey)  on 
the  arrival  of  a  lovely  daughter,  Ann  Theresa. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Thompson  on  the  coming  to  their 
home  of  another  bright  daughter — Marie  Therese. 

«     *     •     «     « 

Mrs.  Harvey  Kinear's  pretty  home,  "Rosery,"  at  Centre 
Island,  was  the  scene,  on  June  29th,  of  a  delightful  Bridge 
Party  on  the  lawn  in  aid  of  the  Edward  Kylie  cot  in  the  Pre- 
ventorium. Under  the  regency  of  Miss  Lucy  Hynes  and  the 
energetic  committee,  it  was  a  great  success.  Among  the  many 
guests  were  noticed  Mrs.  James  D.  Warde,  Mrs.  J.  McDiarmid, 
Mrs.  J.  Daly,  Mrs.  M.  Lellis,  Mrs.  James  E.  Day,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
McDonagh,  Mrs.  Thomas  McCarron,  Mrs.  S.  McGrath,  Misses 

M.  McGrath,  N.  Kennedy,  E.  McBride  and  Helen  O'Connor. 

*     *     *     «     « 

Dr.  Aileen  McDonagh,  Misses  Pauline  McDonagh,  Dorothy 
Rogers,  Ruth  Warde,  Margaret  McDonnell  and  Kathleen  Gray 
of  St.  Joseph 's  Alumnae,  sailed  with  the  Overseas  Educational 
League  on  the  S.S.  Montreal  for  a  continental  tour  in  June. 
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Mrs.  John  McBride  and  family  summered  at  Long^ford.     • 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Keenan  summered  at  Wilson,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  John  McBride  and  family  at  Longford. 

Mrs.  N.  L.  Monkhouse  at  Bayfield,  on  Lake  H'uron. 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Navin  at  Jackson's  Point. 

Miss  May  Orr  with  a  house  party  at  Bluevale. 

Miss  Nanno  Hughes  of  Ottawa,  at  the  Lake  of  Bays. 

Miss  May  Morrow  at  Guelph  and  Sarnia. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Brazil  holidayed  at  Buffalo. 

Miss  J.  McDonaugh  of  New  Haven  with  friends  in  Nash- 
ville and  Toronto. 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Rafferty,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  was  the  guest  of 
Mrs.  Thomas  McCarron,  who  in  compliment  to  her  guest  en- 
tertained to  a  luncheon  bridge  at  the  Lakeview  Golf  Club. 

Mrs.  M.  J,  Healy  visited  with  her  sister  at  Smith's  Falls 
most  of  the  summer. 

Bon  voyage  to  our  President,  Miss  May  Morrow,  and  Mrs. 
James  E.  Day,  First  Vice-President,  Mrs.  William  Clark,  Mrs. 
eJames  McCabe  and  Miss  M.  Evans,  who  sail  from  New  York 
via  the  Mediterranean  for  Rome. 


Weddings. 

St.  Patrick's  Church,  Toronto  Gore,  was  the  scene  of  a 
pretty  June  wedding  when  Mary  E.  (Mayne),  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chas.  Doherty,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Ingolds- 
by,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Ingoldsby,  of  Brampton.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  Father  iWilson,  assisted  by 
Rev.  Father  Eagen.  Miss  Katherine  Roney,  of  Toronto,  acted 
as  bridesmaid,  while  Mr.  Gordon  Ingoldsby  supported  the 
groom. 

^  ^  ^         ^  » 

At  Holy  Rosary  Church,  Toronto,  August  11th,  Miss  'Inez 
Brazill,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Anna  Brazill,  388  Spadina  Road, 
Toronto,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Wilfred  Shanahan,  son  of 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  David  Shanahan  of  Penetanguishene,  Ontario. 
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The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John 
T.  Kidd,  Bishop  of  Calgary,  uncle  of  the  bride. 

*     •     •     «     • 

At  10  o'clock,  August  26th,  St.  Catherine's  Church,  St. 
Catharines,  Ont.,  was  the  scene  of  a  lovely  wedding,  when 
Marion  Agnes,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Graves, 
was  married  to  Clarence  Colin  Battle,  youngest  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Battle  of  Thorold,  Ont.  Miss  Mabel  Abrey 
of  Toronto  attended  the  bride,  while  Mr.  Leonard  Battle  sup- 
ported his  brother,  as  groomsman.  The  nuptial  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Rev.  Father  Battle  of  Schomberg,  Ont. 

The  St.  Joseph's  Alumnae  wish  these  "newly-married," 
long,  happy  years  and  all  sorts  of  good  luck. 


Report  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Catholic  Wo- 
men's League,  Held  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  June  8-12,  1925. 

(  By  Mrs.  Michael  Healy). 

In  giving  you  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Fifth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Catholic  Women's  League,  I  must 
crave  your  indulgence  for  its  brevity,  its  omissions,  and  its 
failure  to  extend  fitting  credit  for  all  that  has  been  accom- 
plished during  twelve  months  by  the  finest  of  Canadian  wo-i 
manhood — caring  for  the  problems  of  the  diversified  condi- 
tions of  our  national  life  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Attendance. 

With  the  yellow  and  white  Papal  flag  flying  side  by  side 
with  the  national  ensign,  from  the  main  pole  of  the  Royal 
Connaught,  and  the  same  decorative  motifs  tastefully  dis- 
played in  the  ball  room,  the  delegates  assembled  there  on 
Monday  night  for  the  opening  Session. 

All  the  National  Officers,  excepting  the  Honorary  Chaplain, 
were  in  attendance. 
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There  were  22  voting  delegates,  105  delegates,  35  alter- 
nates, 107  visitors,  5  life  members,  4  National  conveners  regis- 
tered and  received  the  distinguishing  badges  used.  The  most 
casual  observer  could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  wearer  of  the 
C.W.L.  insignia,  the  fact  that  this  earnest,  intelligent  body 
of  women  had  convened  for  purposes  of  betterment  to  them- 
selves, and  to  their  communities.  And  the  same  observer's 
opinion  would  have  been  confirmed  by  noting  the  attention 
and  studious  thought  given  the  preparation  and  reception  of 
the  volumes  of  reports,  covering  the  year's  activities. 

Your  better  conception  of  this  will  come  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  Agenda  covered  by  the  four  days'  session.  The 
work  accomplished  was  so  far-reaching  that  I  am  really  at  a 
loss  to  find  a  fitting  form  in  which  to  present  it. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  do  this  by  taking  our  motto,  "For  God 
and  Country,"  and  tell  you  a  little  of  what  the  C.W.L,  ac- 
complished for  each. 

For  God. 

The  liberal  support  of  the  (Sisters  of  Service  not  only  in 
funds,  but  in  promotional  work. 

Providing  vestments  for  Priests  in  Western  Missions. 

Preparing  children  for  First  Holy  Communion. 

Organization  of  public  procession  of  Blessed  Sacrament  on 
Feast  of  Canonization  of  the  "Little  Flower  of  Jesus." 

(Province  of  Saskatchewan). 

One  Subdivision  reported  helping  to  paint  their  church, 
and  beautify  the  parochial  property,  a  truly  practical  de- 
monstration of  piety. 

Inauguration  of  retreats  for  laity.  These  have  become  so 
large  as  to  assume  more  than  local  importance. 

Pledges  of  money,  to  pay  church  debts,  one  Subdivision 
pledging  $1,000  a  year  for  ten  years. 

Providing  linens  and  candlesticks  for  altars. 

Organized  visits  to  sick,  and  caring  for  their  needs,  truly 
God's  work. 
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Building  of  Chapels. 

Masses  for  living  and  dead  members  of  the  League. 
Reclaiming  fallen  away  Catholics  who  had  become  lax  in 
practising  their  religion. 

For  Canada. 

The  support  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  must  also  be  regarded 
as  an  important  work  for  our  country. 

Meeting  immigrants  on  their  arrival,!  providing  food  and 
lodging  for  them,  directing  them  to  their  destination  and  pro- 
viding work  for  them. 

Conducting  baby  clinics. 

Community  health  service. 

Providing  treatment  for  crippled  children  by  sending  them 
to  hospitals  specializing  in  that  work. ' 

Donating  prizes  and  medals  to  school-children,  thereby  en- 
couraging them  in  their  work. 

Association  with  Big  Sisters  movement. 

Co-operation  with  Travellers'  Aid., 

Protecting  Catholic  interests  in  the  Press. 

Placing  Catholic  books  in  public  libraries. 

Safeguarding  boys  and  girls. 

Personal  sewing  circles  and  sewing  for  the  needy. 

Bringing  Christmas  cheer  to  Hospitals. 

Special  Service  work  in  reformatories. 

Entertainment  of  Immigrant  girls  in  Hostels. 

Re-mailing  Catholic  Literature. 

•     •     •     *     * 

It  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  interesting  and  good  as 
every  report  was,  there  should  be  something  of  outstanding 
excellence,  and  it  becomes  my  duty  and  privilege  to  tell  you 
that  the  report  of  our  beloved  President  on  the  Sisters  of 
Service  actually  was  one  that  evoked  most  favorable  comment. 

If  in  this  I  have  omitted  to  mention  some  meritorious  works 
which  were  reported,  you  will  appreciate  such  omission  is 
not  intentional.  I  hope  I  have  mentioned  enough  in  C.W.L. 
activities  to  enkindle  in  the  heart  of  each  member  a  greater 
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love  for  the  League  and  its  work,  and  a  true  determination  to 
help  in  every  way  possible  the  furtherance  of  its  best  interests 
and  have  a  pardonable  pride  in  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished. That  our  organization  has  attained  an  eminent  place 
in  the  eyes  of  the  v/orld  will  be  the  most  pleasing  feature  of 
my  report. 

I  have  purposely  left  to  the  last  the  wonderful  tributes 
paid  our  League  at  its  Fifth  Annual  Convention  by  our  Holy 
Mother  the  Church,  and  by  those  high  up  in  our  Federal  and 
Municipal  life. 

Listen  to  these  manifestations  of  worthy  desire  to  pay  tri- 
bute to  us  and  our  work. 

The  most  outstanding  personage  attending  the  Convention 
was  the  personal  representative  of  His  Holiness  in  Canada, 
His  Excellency  the  Most  Reverend  Pietro  di  Maria. 

Surely  his  presence  was  tribute  enough  for  the  most  ex- 
acting, but  not  only  by  the  attendance  of  the  Papal  Delegate 
did  our  Beloved  Holy  Father  show  his  interest  in  us  and  our 
work,  he  honored  our  League  no  less  than  our  retiring  Na- 
tional President,  Mrs.  Lovering,  by  conferring  on  her  the  Pro 
Ecclesia  Cross. 

This  ceremony,  the  senior  permanent  decoration  of  the 
Vatican,  lent  grace  and  dignity  to  the  formal  opening  on  Mon- 
day night.  \ 

At  this  opening  the  Acting  Mayor  of  Hamilton  honored 
the  delegates.  His  Lordship,  the  Bishop  of  Hamilton,  address- 
ed the  delegates. 

A  pleasing  musical  program  by  Hamilton  artists,  and  pre- 
sentation of  flowers  to  Lady  Hingston  and  Miss  Guerin,  con- 
cluded our  auspicious  opening!  of  the  Convention. 

As  to  further  enfold  the  Convention  in  the  protection  of 
the  Episcopacy,  His  Excellency  held  a  reception  for  the  as- 
sembled members  and  delegates  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Mon- 
day night  session.  The  ecclesiastical  robes  of  the  Bishops 
added  brilliancy  to  this  most  impressive  function. 

On  Tuesday  morning  His  Excellency,  the  Papal  Delegate, 
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celebrated  Mass  at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  and  gave  Holy  Com- 
munion. 

Tuesday  morning  an  address  by  Miss  Whitton.  Her  Cbild- 
Welfare  was  most  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Oreetings  from  the 
hierarchy  from  coast  to  coast  were  read  at  Tuesday's  Session, 
also  felicitations  from  Fru  Bacher  of  Norway. 

Tuesday  night's  session  was  honored  by  addresses  given 
by  Bishop  McNally  of  Hamilton  on  ''The  Devout  Female  Sex," 
and  Archbishop   Sinnot   of  Winnipeg   on   "The   Embassador 

of  Christ." 

*     «     *     *     * 

At  Wednesday's  Luncheon  the  Junior  C.W.L.  were  interest- 
ing and  delightful  hostesses.  Mrs.  Lovering  and  Miss  Barker 
were  presented  with  floral  tributes. 

His  Grace,  Archbishop  McNeil  addressed  the  evening  ses- 
sion on  "Future  Problems";  T.  J.  Mahoney,  M.L.A.,  also 
spoke  on  "Present  Conditions,"  and  Monsignor  0 'Sullivan, 
representing  Archbishop  Emard  of  Ottawa,  who  was  unable 
to  be  present,  gave  a  most  interesting  address  on  "Our  Grlori- 
ous  Past." 

A  pleasing  relaxation  from  Convention  duties  was  provided 
by  Rt.  Kjeverend  Bishop  McNally,  who  entertained  the  dele- 
gates to  an  enjoyable  Garden  Party  held  on  the  beautiful 
and  spacious  grounds  of  the  Palace. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  delegates  were  invited  to 
Loretto  Convent,  Mt.  St.  Mary,  for  the  Graduation  Exercises. 
Bishop  McNally  addressed  the  graduates.  His  Excellency  and 
His  Grace  Archbishop  Sinnott  were  present. 

Thursday  the  delegates  were  motored  to  Niagara  Falls, 
and  were  guests  of  the  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  at  a 
delightful  Tea  in  their  spacious  drawing-room. 

The  convention  Banquet  was  held  on  Thursday  night.  The 
toast-list  was  fittingly  and  ably  handled  by  the  National  offi- 
cers and  delegates. 

Friday's  Luncheon  had  for  its  outstanding  speaker  Mr.  L. 
N.  Bennett  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
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Ottawa.  His  message  on  "Oommunity  Health"  was  well  re- 
ceived. 

Bishop  McNally  also  eulogized  the  Agenda  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  gave  an  inspiring  farewell  message  of  faith  and  hope 
for  the  future  of  our  League. 

The  election  of  National  Officers  took  place  Friday  after- 
noon, and  resulted  as  follows : 

President — ^Mrs.  B.  C.  McCann,  London. 

First  Vice-President — ^Mrs.  J,  J.  Duggan,  Edmonton. 

Second  Vice-President — Mrs.  F.  C.  Hagan,  Halifax. 

Third  Vice-President — Mrs.  F.  A.  Parent,  Pembroke. 

Honorary  Secretary — Mrs.  M.  J.  Lyons,  Ottawa. 

Honorary  Treasurer — Miss  Quillinan,  Niagara  Falls. 

Mrs.  John  McMartin  of  Montreal  was  appointed  to  attend 
the  International  Convention,  to  be  held  in  Rome  next  Fall. 

Life  memberships  were  presented  to  the  retiring  presidents, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lovering  and  Miss  Barker,  whose  arrangements 
for  the  Convention  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Much  more  could  be  said  of  this  special  week  in  the  history 
of  our  organization.  But  I  shall  conclude  by  saying  only  this : 
Our  future  lies  before  us  rich  with  the  blessings  of  our  Church, 
the  honors  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  and  the  experience  of 
our  past.  With  these  we  must  and  will  attain  greater  heights 
for  God  and  Canada. 

The  following  ladies  of  Toronto  Subdivision,  No.  2,  were 
present :  Mrs.  James  C.  Keenan,  President ;  Mrs.  A.  L.  Smith, 
Vice-President;  Miss  Boland,  Miss  Bertha  Boland,  Miss  Mc- 
Carron,  Mrs.  "W.  liH.  McGuire,  Mrs.  James  Hynes,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Cassidy,  Mrs.  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  Fred.  O ^Connor,  Mrs. 
Harry  Roesler,  Mrs.  E.  J.  O'Neill,  Miss  Ronan,  Mrs.  Gallagher, 
Miss  Marie  MacDonell,  Mrs.  Vandine,  Mrs.  Joseph  Doan,  Mrs. 

Michael  Healy  (delegate). 

*     *     «     «     * 

On  June  30th  at  the  request  of  the  Alumnae  a  solemn  Mass 
of  Requiem  was  offered  in  the  College  Chapel  by  Rev.  E.  J. 
Welty,  C.S.B.,  for  the  happy  repose  of  Rev.  E.  J.  Murray, 
C.S.B.,  late  Spiritual  Director  of  our  Association. 
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The  International  Federated  Catholic  Alumnae  enrolls  its 
deceased  members  in  the  Purgatorial  Society  of  the  Sulpician 
Seminary,  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.C. 

On  receipt  of  names  our  Secretary,  Miss  T.  G.  O'Connor, 
will  have  the  deceased  members  of  St.  Joseph's  Alumnae  en- 
rolled in  the  same  society. 

Obituary. 

The  prayers  of  our  readers  are  earnestly  requested  for  the 
happy  repose  of  the  following  recently  deceased  friends: 
Rev.  Peter  Doyle,  C.SS.R.,  Mrs.  Ellen  Larkin,  Mrs.  William 
Doran,  Mr.  Ninian  Murphy,  Mr.  Alex.  James  Heydon,  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Cassidy,  Mr.  John  Sullivan,  Mrs.  Patrick  Bourke,  Dr. 
Walter  McKeown,  and  Mr.  William  J.  Keams.  Requieseat  in 
pace. 
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APPRECIATIONS 

St.  Joseph  Lilies  is  one  of  the  best  Catholic  publications 
in  America.  It  is  not  strictly  a  school  publication,  but  draws 
contributions  from  scholars  and  writers  of  note.  There  is 
always  much  to  be  learned  from  the  articles,  as  their  themes 
are  unusual.  The  last  issue  (June,  1925)  contains  a  biogra- 
phy of  Montalembert  and  DeLisle,  the  description  of  a 
beatification  and  the  canonization  of  the  Little  Flower,  and  an 
instructive  discussion  of  liturgical  music.  An  article  in  evo- 
lution sets  forth  the  Catholic  theory,  Hellenic  mythology 
is  correlated  with  English  literature  in  another  exposition. — 

I.F.C.A.  Bulletin. 

***** 

There  are  so  many  fine  things  in  this  issue  (March,  1925) 
of  St.  Joseph  Lilies  that  we  could  write  volumes  and  then 
not  do  them  justice.  However,  this  weather  is  too  warm  for 
heavy  scholarly  things,  so  we  will  comment  briefly  upon  the 
poetry  in  this  issue.  It  is  particularly  good,  but  the  group. 
Under  the  Olives,  far  surpasses  any  college  poetry  we  have 
read  in  a  long  time.  The  pictures  presented  are  beautiful, 
almost  excelling  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  the  words.  Un- 
der the  Olives  might  easily  be  called  a  spiritual  bouquet  in 
poetry.  The  Young  Trumpeter  of  the  Duomo  was  positively 
delightful.  We  could  almost  imagine  the  author  of  this  to 
be  a  poet,  it  is  so  delicately  presented  and  so  picturesque. 
It  makes  us  think  of  a  beautiful  painting  we  once  saw,  of  a 
sunset  done  in  soft  pastel  shades. — Ariston. 

***** 

St.  Joseph  Lilies  is  more  than  the  usual  school  or  college 
magazine;  it  is  really  a  high-class  review,  for  there  is  no 
number  but  contains  some  fine  criticism,  some  literary  disserta- 
tion of  exceeding  merit  and  penetration  such  as  one  usually 
finds  in  more  pretentious  publications.    This  September  issue 
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has  a  number  of  papers  of  outstanding  merit.  We  note  par- 
ticularly * '  Shellej'  and  Amatory  Poetry, ' '  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Ryan, 
DJD.,  Ph.D.;  "The  Creative  in  Art  and  Letters,"  by  Caroline 
D.  Swan;  "Keats'  Poetical  Development,"  by  Elizabeth 
O'DriscoU,  and  "The  International  Language" — a  disserta- 
tion on  Volapuk,  Esperanto  and  other  attempts  at  a  common 
universal  idiom — by  Raphael  Nakhla,  S.J.  Besides  these  five 
contributions  the  "Lilies"  contains  the  usual  matters  of  local 
school  interest,  class  information  and  chronological  and  bio- 
graphical data  of  graduates  and  graduations.  'It  is  a  high- 
class  number. — The  Catholic  Register. 


St.  Joseph  Lilies  in  its  first  issue  of  the  scholastic  year 
contains  such  an  assortment  of  engaging,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tive reading  matter,  that  justice  cannot  be  done  in  so  short  an 
acknowledgment.  However,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  we 
did  not  fail  the  Lilies  last  year.  A  delightful  prayer  poem, 
"My  Rosary,"  has  a  significance  that  merits  mention.  It  is  a 
serious  thought  well  expressed.  "The  International  Lan- 
guage," a  scholarly  explanation  of  Esperanto  and  Ido,  the 
last  and  most  perfect  type  of  international  languages  contains 
a  plea  for  the  adoption  of  the  latter  as  a  universal  medium 
of  communication.  The  clever  way  to  hold  attention  and  at 
the  same  time  appeal  to  the  understanding  is  noteworthy  .  .  . 
"Our  Mother  of  Sorrows"  has  much  in  common  with  a  poeti- 
cal summary  of  life's  cold  facts.  The  truth  is  lightened  by  the 
use  of  figurative  speech  that  is  not  harsh.  A  simple  solution 
of  the  difficulties  that  assail  us  on  every  side  is  offered  in  the 
final  stanza.  "Let  us  turn  to  our  Mother  of  Sorrows."  The 
Rev.  M.  J.  Ryan,  Ph.D.,  in  "Shelly  and  Amatory  Poetry," 
kas  written  an  article  that  contains  more  collected  data  and 
enlightenment  than  a  year's  study  of  the  poet  would  reveal. 
He  has  gone  below  the  surface  and  sifted  the  motive  of  the 
poems.  The  words  of  timely  advice,  placed  at  intervals,  are  of 
incalculable  benefit  and  especial  interest  to  all. — St.  Vincent 
College  Journal. 
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I  have  just  received  your  Easter  "  Lilies "^  and  hasten  to 
offer  you  a  word  of  encouragement  and  praise.  It  is  really 
a  fine  magazine,  and  I  see  its  ultimate  evolution  from  the 
class  of  school  publications  to  the  stable  literary  periodical. 
Canada  needs  badly  what  ''Ave  Maria,"  "Magnificat,"  "The 
Queen's  Work"  and  so  many  others  are  to  the  United  States. 

*     «     *     *     * 

As  for  your  "St.  Joseph  Lilies"  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am 
one  of  its  greatest  admirers  and  most  faithful  readers.  In  my 
judgment  it  is  among  the  very  best  of  our  Catholic  academic 
publications.  I  find  in  the  reading  of  its  scholarly  and  literary 
contents  much  instruction,  inspiration  and  genuine  pleasure. 
My  literary  friends  with  whom  I  share  the  privilege  and  plea- 
sure of  perusing  its  pages  agree  with  me  in  the  appraisal  I 
set  upon  its  literary  worth. 

May  "St.  Joseph's  Lilies"  grow  and  expand  in  its  circula- 
tion, in  its  literary  and  artistic  excellence  and  in  its  influence 
for  good,  reflecting  yet  greater  honor  on  the  Canadian  Catho- 
lic Culture  which  it  represents  and  on  the  noble  Religious 
Community  of  women  in  whose  name  and  with  whose  author- 
ity it  is  published. 

Please  accept  the  little  mite  which  I  herewith  enclose  with 
pleasure  in  token  of  my  appreciation  of  your  splendid  College 

Magazine. 

*     *     *     •     • 

I  saw  the  June  St.  Joseph  Lilies  and  found  it  very  interest- 
ing. That  article  on  Cardinal  Vaughan  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Ryan, 
Ph.D.,  is  awfully  well  done,  at  least  I  found  it  extremely  in- 
teresting ;  and,  as  I  knew  four  of  the  Vaughans  personally  and 
two  of  them  pretty  well- — ^Kenelm  used  to  come  to  see  me  rath- 
er frequently  in  New  York — you  can  understand  that  I  am 
not  so  readily  satisfied  with  something  about  them.  That  is 
an  extremely  good  number. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  have  three  or  four  more  copies;  I 
could  probably  use  even  half  a  dozen  of  St.  Joseph  Lilies — 
probably  to  the  advantage  of  St.  Joseph 's  too. 


Jl^'    r       y'r' ^  i-  C.--X»- 


S    u     fUi^  Jt^J"^ 
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Many  thanks  for  the  "St.  Joseph  Lilies,"    one  of  the  best 

Catholic  magazines  of  the  kind  I  know. 

*  «     *     *     * 

I  have  read  every  line  of  "St.  Joseph  Lilies,"  advertise- 
ments and  all.    Quite  often  I  read  some  of  its  contents  aloud 

to  my  wife — as  her  poor  eyes  tire  very  easily. 

*  #     *     *     * 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  copies  of  the  "St.  Joseph 
Lilies"  which  you  have  sent  me.  I  find  the  magazine  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  school  publications  that  come  to 

my  desk.    It  is  a  credit  to  any  school  that  edits  it. 

«     «     •     «     * 

Many  thanks  for  the  liberal  supply  of  "Lilies."  The 
March  number  is  worthy  of  its  predecessors  and  excels  many 
of  them,  if  not  all.  You  gave  St.  Patrick  a  real  respectable 
picture  and  place.  Well,  he  deserves  it,  and  won't  forget  you. 
Neither  will  St.  Joseph. 

The  printer  did  fine  work  too.     I  hope  you  are  as  well 

pleased  as  the  rest  of  us.    Everybody  says  here,  "Well  done !" 

***** 

Just  a  word  to  congratulate  you  on  the  excellent  articles 
you  have  got  together  in  your  last  number  of  the  "Lilies." 
The  papers,  essays,  poems,  etc.,  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit 
and  are  "stuff"  good  enough  for  any  American  or  English 
Quarterly.  I  am,  in  an  especial  manner,  impressed  with  the 
fine  paper  by  Miss  E.  R.  Wilson.  T  trust  she  will  continue  to 
develop  the  great  talents  with  which  God  has  singularly  en- 
dowed her.  T'i  .  A  I 
***** 

Trust  you  will  meet  with  much  success  in  the  make-up 
and  distribution  of  the  quarterly — the  Lilies.  It  is  a  fine  pub- 
lication, very  solid  and  discerning,  and  of  fine  critical  taste  as 

to  selection, 

*     *     *     *     * 

Delighted  with  Caroline  D.  Swan's  splendid  article  in  "St. 
Joseph  Lilies. ' '  Miss  Swan  has  a  beautiful  way  of  presenting 
her  love  of  Art  and  Nature,  The  whole  tone  of  the  magazine  is 
far  above  the  standard  of  Catholic  school  publications. 


■7 
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Permit  me  to  add  my  heartfelt  note  of  commendation  to 
the  literary  work  of  "The  Lilies."    It  is  a  credit  to  the  editor 

and  to  its  name. 

*  *     #     *     # 

You  will  find  enclosed  cheque  for  the  renewal  of  our  sub- 
scription to  "St.  Joseph  Lilies."  We  are  greatly  interested 
in  the  contents  of  the  Revue  and  feel  proud  of  the  grand  and 
worthy  works  accomplished  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in 
Canada. 

*  *  *  *■  it^ 

I  enjoy  each  number  of  the  Lilies.    Situated  as  I  am  here 

among  strangers,  the  magazine  seems  like  a  breath  from  home. 

I  thank  you  and  the  other  Sisters  very  much  for  your  good 

wishes  to  me. 

*  *     *     *     « 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  sending  us  "St.  Joseph  Lilies," 
It  is  an  excellent  magazine,  and  you  are  certainly  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  your  work. 

***** 

I  do  try  to  keep  in  touch  with  dear  St.  Joseph's  through 
the  ' '  St.  Joseph  Lilies, ' ''  whose  everj^  line  I  relish ;  it  is  so 
beautifully  gotten  up. 

^  ^*  TP  ^  * 

Thanks  sincerely  for  copies  of  Lilies  sent  me  this  month. 
The  edition  for  June,  1924,  is  the  best  ever  produced,  I  think. 
There  is  real  literature  in  it.  I  do  think  the  Lilies  is  surpass- 
ing itself  as  time  goes  by.     You  deserve  great  credit.     The 

staff  is  O.K. 

****-* 

I  have  just  received  the  June,  1925,  number  of  the  "St. 
Joseph  Lilies,"  and  I  write  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  and 
also  the  expression  of  ray  deep  appreciation  of  the  artistic  and 
religiously  literary  way  in  which  it  is  conducted.  I  should 
wish  you  to  convey  my  hearty  congratulations  to  the  Lady 
Dii  octor  jifld  to  the  writers. 


j^jMi^<'^'*^^ 
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COMMUNITY  NOTES 

Annual  Retreats  and  Religfious  Ceremonies  at  St.  Joseph's. 

The  Spiritual  Retreats  held  at  St.  Joseph's  were  this  year 
directed  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  The  Rev.  Gregory  Fere.  S.J., 
of  Regina,  Sask.,  conducted  the  first  and  third;  the  second 
was  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Milway  Filion,  S.J.,  Provin- 
cial Superior,  and  terminated  on  Saturday,  the  Feast  of  Our 
Lady's  Assumption,  when  the  annual  August  ceremonies  cus- 
tomary at  St.  Joseph 's  were  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Mother 
House,  St.  Albans  St.  Fourteen  of  the  Sisters  had  the  happi- 
ness of  consecrating  their  lives  to  the  service  of  God  by  tak- 
ing the  perpetual  vows  of  Poverty,  Chastity  and  Obedience, 
while  seven  of  the  Novices  made  a  similar  offering  under  tem- 
porary vows  for  one  year,  and  fifteen  postulants  entered  on 
their  canonical  year  of  Novitiate  by  being  clothed  with  the 
holy  Habit  of  the  Congregation. 

Present  to  witness  these  solemn  ceremonies  was  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  relatives  and  friends  of  the  candidates  to 
whom  the  occasion  seems  ever  new  and  ever  more  beautifully 
impressive.  In  the  Sanctuary  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  were 
largely  represented.  The  Rt.  Riev.  Monsignor  Whelan,  V.G., 
officiated  as  representative  of  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop.  The 
holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  M.  S.  O  'Brien 
of  Peterboro,  whose  sister  was  among  the  number  received  into 
the  community. 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremonies  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kehoe,  O.C.C., 
of  St.  Augustine's  Seminary,  delivered  an  interesting  dis- 
course relevant  to  the  Divine  Call  of  vocation  to  the  Religious 
life,  to  the  status  and  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  Religious 
Orders  in  early  Christian  times  and  adown  the  centuries  as 
rcorded  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  Rev.  Father  stress- 
ed the  present-day  needs  of  "hosts"  of  religious  to  keep  alive 
the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  concluded  by  paying  tribute 
to  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Community  of  St.  Joseph 
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since  its  advent  to  the  Diocese  of  Toronto,  in  years  "nigh 
unto  the  century  mark." 

The  Sisters  who  made  perpetual  profession  were:  Sister 
M.  Frances  Teresa,  Sister  M.  Anna,  Sister  Mary  Grace,  Sister 
M.  St.  Omer,  Sister  Mary  of  the  Angels,  Sister  M.  Agnes  Ber- 
nard, 'Sister  M.  St.  David,  Sister  M.  St.  Hubert,  Sister  M.  St. 
Egbert,  Sister  Mary  Alma,  Sister  M.  St.  James,  Sister  M.  St. 
Joan,  Sister  M.  Dorothea,  Sister  M.  Norine,  Sister  M.  Albert. 

The  young  ladies  who  received  the  holy  Habit  were :  Miss 
Agnes  Malone,  Regina,  Sask.,  in  religion  Sister  Mary  Redemp- 
ta;  Miss  Kathleen  O'Brien,  Toronto,  Sister  Mary  Emerentia; 
Miss  Helen  Woods,  Toronto,  Sister  M.  Dosithea;  Miss  Helen 
Becker,  Moline,  111.,  Sister  Mary  Eleanor;  Miss  Oeraldine 
Knox,  Chepstow,  Sister  Mary  Trinita;  Miss  Irene  McCarthy, 
Dixie,  Sister  Mary  St.  Norbert;  Miss  Veronica  Clarey,  Thor- 
old,  Sister  Mary  Eymard;  Miss  Delores  Hartt,  Barrie,  Sister 
Mary  Cecilia;  Miss  Annie  Deneault,  Maynooth,  Sister  Mary 
Amelia ;  Miss  Rose  Fenn,  Bracebridge,  Sister  Mary  John  Bap- 
tist Vianney;  Miss  Annie  Heavener,  Toronto,  Sister  Mary 
Anaclita;  Miss  Lillian  Newman,  Montreal,  Sister  Mary  St. 
Nilus;  Miss  Mary  Murphy,  Toronto,  Sister  Mary  Rose  Agnes; 
Miss  Genevieve  Murphy,  Lindsay,  Sister  Mary  St.  Ivan;  Miss 
Mary  Mullen,  Toronto,  Sister  Mary  Vincentia. 

Our  Western  Schools. 

The  reports  of  the  midsummer  examinations  in  our  "West- 
ern Missions  are  this  year  exceptionally  good.  At  Vancouver 
the  percentage  of  successful  candidates  at  Entrance  to  High 
School  was  97,  Winnipeg  96  and  Prince  Rupert,  B.C.,,  90,  the 
standing  of  the  pupils  ranging  generally  from  98  to  75  per 
cent. 

The  music  pupils  in  Vancouver,  twenty-one  in  number, 
who  wrote  the  Music  Exams,  were  all  successful — all  obtaining 
Honor  standing,  several  being  awarded  First  Class  Honors. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  the  pupils  gave  two  splendid  re- 
citals. Juniors  and  Seniors,  in  St.  Patrick's  Hall.  The  Parish 
Bulletin  reports  the  programme  as  being  of  singular  interest 
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and  beauty,  giving  full  scope  to  fine  technique  and  sympathe- 
tic interpretation  and  gave  much  pleasure  to  the  audiences. 

Support  the  Hospital. 

"The  figures  given  by  Mr.  Carthew  of  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  St.  Joseph's  hospital  should  make  every  self-respect- 
ing resident  of  the  Courtenay  Comox  district  think. 

No  civilized  community  can  exist  without  a  hospital,  where 
the  sick  and  the  hurt  can  receive  the  aid  of  medicine  and 
science.  When  they  can  pay,  the  hospital  is  receiving  its 
proper  reward  for  service  given;  but,  too  often,  patients  can- 
not and  do  not  pay.  The  fact  that  St.  Joseph's  (Hospital  has 
eight  thousand  dollars  on  its  books  is  formidable  proof  of 
that.  St.  Joseph's  receives  government  aid,  but  the  contribu- 
tion from  this  source  is  not  nearly  sufficient  to  make  good  the 
loss  from  indigent  patients.  As  a  matter  of  justice  the  peo- 
ple of  the  district  must  think  more  often  of  St.  Joseph's,  not 
merely  in  their  need  when  they  require  the  ministrations  of 
the  Sisters,  but  when  they  are  well  and  their  bank  balance 
is  robust. 

The  people  of  this  district  are  very  fortunate  in  its  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital — fortunate  in  its  superb  locality  on  a  high 
bluff  overlooking  the  blue  waters  of  the  island-studded  gulf, 
fortunate  in  the  personality  of  the  staff.  There  is  an  air  of 
peace  and  benevolence  about  the  hospital  at  Comox,  which  is 
far  more  conducive  to  health  than  the  exact  routine  of  a  big 
city  ward.    The  very  air  at  Comox  is  healing. 

And  if  we  must  look  at  it  from  a  material  point  of  view, 
well  then,  how  much  more  would  it  cost  this  community  if 
the  hospital  had  to  be  supported  by  the  slender  state  aid  plus 
voluntary  effort?  It  would  be  a  very  desperate  struggle,  and 
one  that  might  or  might  not  be  crowned  with  success.  The 
Sisters  assume  this  burden  on  behalf  of  the  community. 

The  ladies'  Auxiliary  set  an  example  that  should  be  aided 
and  abetted  to  the  utmost  in  giving  every  assistance  they 
can  to  the  hospital." — ^The  Comox  Argus,  June  25,  1925. 
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Sister  Mary  St.  Felix  Heeney. 

On  Tuesday,  the  9tli  inst.,  Sister  Mary  St.  Felix  Heeney, 
of  St.  Joseph's  Community,  Toronto,  passed  to  her  eternal  re- 
ward at  the  Motherhouse,  St.  Alban  St.,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  her  age  and  the  thirty-sixth  of  her  religious  life.  The  sol- 
emn obsequies  for  the  deceased  were  held  in  the  Convent  Cha- 
pel, High  Mass  of  Requiem  being  celebrated  for  the  repose  of 
her  soul  by  the  Rev.  N.  Roche,  C.S.B,  of  St.  Michael's  College, 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Kennedy,  C.S.B. ,  as  deacon,  and  the 
Rev.  G.  Todd,  C.S.B.,  as  sub-deacon.  Present  in  the  sanctuary 
were  the  Rev.  R.  McBrady,  C.S.B.,  Rev.  J.  B.  DoUard,  Kiev.  P. 
Coyle,  Rev.  C.  Kehoe,  O.C.C,  Rev.  M.  Christian,  C.S.B.,  Rev. 
J.  Carberry,  Rev.  J.  McCandlish,  C.SS.R.,  and  Rev.  W.  Smith. 

To  her  (Sister  Religious,  and  to  her  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances in  the  world  abroad,  Sister  St.  Felix  has  left  the  memory 
of  her  admirable  example  of  ardent  devotion  to  duty  and  noble 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  in  her  life-work  of  service,  to  suffer- 
ing humanity.  Appointed  to  the  nursing  staff  of  St.  Michael's 
Hospital  in  its  pioneer  days  this  good  religious  gave  generous- 
ly, for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  of  her  life's  best  energies  to 
the  care  of  the  patients  and  the  instruction  of  the  nurses  in 
training,  her  exceptionally  efficient  service  winning  for  her  the 
admiration  and  lasting  gratitude  of  all  who  came  within  range 
of  her  ministrations.  The  later  years  of  her  active  life,  except 
for  a  term  of  office  as  Superior  of  St.  Vincent's  Residence, 
were  devoted  to  the  duties  of  various  offices  at  the  Mother- 
house  with  her  characteristic  generosity  and  self-denial,  and 
with  a  sincerity  of  purpose  in  which  was  easily  discernible  an 
eager  desire  to  do  God's  will.  That  accomplished,  her  happi- 
ness was  assured. 

Among  the  relatives  and  friends  present  at  the  solemn  obse- 
quies were  Mr.  John  Heeney,  Mr.  and  Miss  Hogan,  St.  Cathar- 
ines, and  Mr.  Thomas  Heeney. 

Sister  M.  Febronia  Whalen. 
On  Monday,  August  17th,  Sister  M.  Febronia  Whalen  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Toronto,  was  called  to  her  eternal 
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reward,  having  served  her  Divine  Master  in  the  religious  life 
for  fifty  years. 

The  death  of  the  late  Sister  occurred  at  the  House  of  Pro- 
vidence, Power  street,  Toronto,  where  for  forty-five  years  she 
had  laboured  devotedly  for  the  poor  and  the  aged,  and  had 
fulfilled  faithfully  all  the  duties  of  her  noble  calling. 

Born  in  Toronto  of  good  pious  Catholic  parents,  she  in- 
herited that  deep,  strong  spirit  of  faith  which  made  her  see 
in  the  poor  and  unfortunate  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
through  them  she  rendered  to  her  Divine  Spouse  the  devoted, 
loving  service  which  she  had  vowed  to  Him  on  her  Profession 
Day.  Always  simple  and  unpretentious  in  manner,  Sister 
Febronia,  nevertheless,  won  the  confidence  and  respect  of  her 
^Superiors  and  fellow-IRieligious  by  her  candour,  uprightness 
and  deep  sense  of  honour,  while  her  constant  fidelity  to  her 
holy  Rule  and  to  the  smallest  duties  of  her  office  encouraged 
and  edified  those  with  whom  she  lived.  To  love  God  and  to 
serve  Him  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart  had  been  her  only 
aim.  Can  we  doubt  then  that  her  loving  soul  is  even  now 
finding  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  its  desires  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  Beloved  in  Heaven? 

The  late  Sister  is  survived  by  one  brother,  Mr.  H.  Whalen, 
and  a  sister,  Mrs,  T.  Judge,  both  of  Toronto. 

Solemn  Mass  of  Requiem  was  sung  at  the  House  of  Provi- 
dence for  the  repose  of  her  soul,  on  Wednesday,  August  19th, 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  J.  L.  Hand,  the  Rev.  F.  Basso,  D.D., 
assisting  as  deacon  and  the  Rev.  F.  J.  O 'Sullivan  as  sub-dea- 
con. Present  for  the  obsequies  was  a  large  circle  of  relatives 
and  friends.     R.I.P. 
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Oft  have  I  walked  these  woodland  paths 
Without  the  blest  foreknowing 

That  underneath  the  withered  leaves 
The  forest  buds  were  growing. 

To-day  the  south  wind  sweeps  away 
The  types  of  Autumn's  splendour, 

And  shows  the  sweet  Arbutus  flowers — 
Spring's  children,  pure  and  tender. 

Oh,  prophet  souls,  with  lips  of  bloom, 

Outvieing  in  their  beauty 
The  pearly  tints  of  ocean  shells. 

Ye  teach  me  Faith  and  Duty. 

Walk  life's  dark  ways,  ye  seem  to  say, 
With  Love's  divine  foreknowing 

That  where  man  sees  but  withered  leaves 
God  sees  sweet  flowers  growing. 
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THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  SCHOLASTIC 

YEAR  AT  ST.  JOSEPH'S 

COLLEGE 

As  we  look  back  over  the  yeiar  that  has  now  ended,  we  e«ui- 
not  but  retoiiark  thant  it  'has  been  tthe  most  sucKjessful  amd  siartis- 
fying  in  the  hdsitoiry  of  the  Coililege.  Not  only  has  the  gradtuiat- 
inig  class  allmoist  doubled  m  mirafber  that  of  jwevious  years, 
but  th>e  amount  ajid  quality  of  the  work  aciJompHished  hias 
afeo  eonsiidertably  sui^passed  the  laTerage  of  othej*  years  and 
'has  set  a  li'veiy  maroh  for  the'  new  dieaade  upon  whdch  we  have 
well  begum,  'this  being  the  eleventh  graduating  class.  If  this 
•proigressive  march  continu'Cis,  as  witth  G»od''s  blessing  we  trust 
it  may,  wbat  advance  shall  we  not  bofpe  that  another  de- 
dade  off  simiQiar  prosiperity  wM  aittain?  Usually  tih€  initial 
years  of  aioy  venture  are  attended  with  the  sieverest  struggliee 
and  oal'l  forth  the  firmest  oouraige  'and  greatest  effort.  Our 
first  iste/ps  have  been  slow  amd  cautioiu's,  but  perseveringly 
fimn;  there  haiSi  been  no  thoaight  of  wavering  or  retreat.  "We 
feel  now  that  sufficient  confideneie  has  been  established  anion^ 
the  genexial  public  to  warrant  a  steady  inefrease  in  the  nnmber 
of  students  whoi  will  enter  uipon  an  Arts  Course  at  St.  Joseph's 
and  who  wtill'  al'so  be  ambitioius  for  distinction  in  the  Honours 
they  wili  win  for  the  credit  of  thedr  Ooilege  and  for  their  own 
personal  axivantage  and  reputation.  Among  our  igradnates 
there  aaie  th'ose  Who  have  ranked  in  Migh  placesi  aononig  their 
aompetitors  in  the  other  CJolleiges  of  the  UnivcTsity,  and  there 
ane  some  few  who  have  held'  soipreime  siuiperiority,  winning  me- 
dals, schollarsihipsi  and  apecdal  prize's.  It  does  not  airways  re- 
quire .genius  to  exoel.  Exloel'lenoe  is  merely  the  faculty  of 
doing  a  thing  better  than  others  do  it.  Some  speak  enviously 
Off  'gifted'  students  endlowed  writh  rare  talllents  and  the  Idkei 
In  reality  they  should  attribute  sucice'ssi  to  applioation,  con- 
centration and  j)erseverdin)g  hiaaxi  work.  Because  these  worked 
wen  and  truly  they  came  to  the  top  and  their  warks  live  after 
thean,  an  example  to  othersu 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  EXAMINATIONS  IN 

ARTS  HELD  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  TORONTO,  MAY,  1925 

MAiSTEE  OF  ARTS  DEGREE. 

Sister  Mury  Agnes,  M.A, ;  Sister  Mary  Berniard,  M.A. ; 
Misis  Eraestine  Grtavelle,  M.A. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE. 

English  and  HiiSitiofry,  Class  I. — Miss  Blanche  Larochelie, 
B.A. 

Moderin  Laaiigoiaig^s;  Cliaiss  II. — ^Miss  Anna  dlkyes,  B.A. 

Generial  Coairse — Miss  Anna  Bauer,  B.A.  Mi&S'  May  Benoit, 
B.A.,  Miss  Muriel  Engliish,,  B.A.,  Miss  Madeleine  Enrigiht,  B.A., 
Milsis  Griace  Honilahlan,  B.A.,  Miss  OatheTine'  Kehioe,  B.A.,  Milss 
Helen  Kramer,  B.A.,  Miss'  Kathlleen  McNially,  B.A,,  Miss  Clare 
Moore,  B.A.,  Miss  Lsabel  Pamp'hiilon,  B.A.,  Miss'  M.  B.  O'Sulli- 
vsm,,  B.A.,  Miiss  Coaiisrt:anoe  Shannon,  B.A.,  Mis's  Kath^leen 
Yonng,  B.A. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Modern  Languages,  Class  II. — Miss  Pauline  Blake. 

Modern  Languages,  Class  III. — Miss  Gertrude  Quinlan. 

General  Course— Miss  Grace  Cooney,  Miss  Mary  Coughlin, 
Miss  Camilla  Coumans,  Miss  Margaret  Crummey,  Miss  Norma 
Duffy  jMiss  Lillian  Duggan,  Miss  Marie  Foley,  Miss  Helen  Ker- 
nahan,  Miss  Eleanor  McCarthy,  Miss  Helena  McCarthy,  Miss 
Rita  O'Grady,  Miss  Ida  Wickett,  Miss  Camilla  Wright. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Modern  Languages,  Class  II.— Miss  Eileen  Young. 
Modern  Languages,  Class  III.— Miss  Loretto  Bradley,  Miss 
Norine  Wiley. 
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English  and  History,  Class  III.— Miss  Regina  Harrison. 
Household  Economics,  Class  II.— Miss  Doreen  Smith. 
General  Course— Miss  Dorothy  O  'Connor,  Miss  M.  G.  Roach. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Modern  Languages,  Class  I. —Miss  Ida  Jones,  Miss  Frances 
Johnston. 

Modern  Languages,  Class  II.— Miss  Mary  McGarvey,  Miss 
Bessie  Dunn. 

English  and  History,  Class  II.— Miss  Mary  McNamara. 

English  and  History,  Class  III.— Miss  Anna  O'Brien. 

Commerce  and  Finance,  Pass — Miss  Edith  Quinlan. 

General  Course— Miss  Pauline  Cooke,  Miss  Mary  Fitzgerald, 
Miss  Gladys  Graham,  Miss  Dorothy  Harrison,  Miss  Alice  Hayes, 
Miss  Marian  Hayes,  Miss  Euphemia  McGahey,  Miss  Margaret 
Thompson,  Miss  Margaret  Wright. 

HONOUR  LIST. 

In  Fourth  Year  the  Bertram  Windle  Gold  Medal  in  Eng- 
lish was  awarded  Miss  Blanche  Larochelle. 

In  Third  Year,  the  Dockeray  Pri^e  ($25)  in  English  of  the 
Pass  Course,  awarded  Miss  Margaret  Crummey. 

In  First  Year,  the  Mahon  Prize  in  Honour  English,  to  Miss 
V.  Mueller  (proxime  accesit),  Ida  Jones. 

In  First  Year  Pass  French,  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss 
Alice  Hayes. 

Prize  in  Religious  Knowledge  merited  by  Miss  Ida  Jones 
and  Miss  Fitzpatrick  (equal). 
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NATURE   IN    KEATS    AND 
WORDSWORTH 


SHERE  must  be  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  alive 
^t  th'iis  momienit  in  Eniglanid  whoi,  i'f  they  'COuld  onjly  'give 
.poe'ti'C  exprdsisiocDis  to  thoise  mysterious  feelimgs  Wiih 
wihiidh  they  are  moveid  in  the  presemice  of  naturall  beauty,  wouM 
be  one  anid  ail  of  them  greateT  (poets  than  have  ever  yet  been ; 
but  this  objective  presentation  of  ecstatic  moods  is  only 
given  in  raore  touches,  amd  seemls  (to  be  the  rewiard  of  consum- 
mate art.  Nature  we  have  always  with  us — so  old  and  yet 
ever  new.  And  always  we  have  had  poets  who  have  sung 
of  Nature  to  uis.  John  Keats  prodtueed  works  olf  allmost  u)n- 
riv.a'Med  Ibeaiuty — 'works  that  heJid  promise  of  "incredible 
thinigs. ' '  His  early  death  htals  left  us  wonderinlg  what  he  might 
have  iprodiuced  had  he  only  lived  longer.  Keats  was  endowed 
beyond  many  poets  with  the  nature  and  temperament  of  an 
artist.  Never  wais  there  la  poet  more  alert  tO'  detect  'beauty 
or  more  quickly  responsive  to  it.  Nothing,  we  are  told,  es- 
caped him:.  "The  hummdnig  of  a  bee,  the  sight  of  a  flower,  the 
glitter  of  the'  sun,  i&eeanetd  to  make  his  nature  tremble;  then 
his  elye  fl'ashed,  hrils  dheek  iglowed,  his  mouth  quivered." 

"Poetry,"  says  Milton,  "shooiild'  be  simjple,  sensuous,  im- 
piassioned."  Keats,  as  la  poet,  wais  before  all  else  senisuous. 
Keats  doies  not  attempt  tO'  draiW  from  Nature  lany  moral  or 
philosophical'  doctrine®.  Hiis  alttdtudie  is  sdm'ply  that  of  a  de- 
lighted watcher  or  listener.  He  is  ever  drawing  his  imagery 
from  common  scenes  about  him.  In  Nature  Keats  finds  just 
beauty  and  delight.  As  an  artist,  he  tends  rather  to  think 
in  images  than  in  abstract  terms.  Keats  does  not  always 
confine  him'sellf  to  matters  with  w'hiK'h  he  coul'd  have  had  much 
experience.  He  makes  Nature  the  object  of  his  imaginative 
faculty — "Natu'Te  aipairt  from  man  or  related  to  man,  as  an 
enchantress  to  a  dreamer. ' '    Keats  paints  short,  vivid  pictures, 
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from  memory — his  masterpieces  of  word-painting — and  these 
pictures  come  up  in  hiis  mind  in  <^dh.  ^a  rapid  snoeesigioai  that 
any  thought  he  might  have  -w^iisihed  to  expreiss  "by  them,  is  quite 
dTOwnieid.  Because  of  has  objective  treatment  of  Nature,  and 
his  obscure  interpretati'ons  it  has  been  said  that  Keatls  reads 
Mike  an  Ajpoioalyipse.  The  moad  of  inspiratiion,  icoveted  by  all 
artists,  wias  a  coomnon  mood  wiitih  himi,  and  so  his  expression 
is  effortlesis,  yet,  in  his  better  works,  quite  exact.  In  his 
early  verse  Keats  gave  himself  up  to  eager  perception  and  care- 
less rapture,  yet  there  was  albout  iit  a  certain  joy  and  fresh- 
ness. Later,  Keats  l-eamied  to  control  his  fee*lin^s  more,  and  a 
nobble  melancholy  existed  in  many  o!f  his  poemis. 

Keats  does  not  impose  his  own  indiividuaildty  on  ^vthat  he 
Siees.  He  had  no  diesire  to  reform  ipoetry.  His  Nature 
was  not  reflective  or  ethiioal,  he  rather  assumed  the  attiitude 
of  a  hiappy  ga^er  at  a  deli'ghtful  sipeotaele.  One  critic  calls 
Keats  "the  Poet  of  Silence,"  and  points  out  that  while  Shake- 
speare 's  favourite  epithet  is  sweet  and  Milton 's  bright  —  that 
Keats'  is  silent.  In  "On  first  looking  into  Chapman's  Ho- 
mer, his  finest  line  is.  Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 

In  his  "Ode  to  Autumn,"  Keats  gives  us  a  beloved  scene 
—an  English  scene.  It  was  written  in  a  blessed  mood.  The 
serenity  of  Autumn  pervades  the  whole  poem.  It  is  drowsily 
beautiful.  Keats  enters  into  the  very  spirit  of  Autumn.  He 
presents  a  series  of  perfect  paintings,  each  complete  in  itself. 
He  is  the  watcher— silent,  passive— ever  listening. 

"Season  of  mists  and  mellow  f ruitf ulness. "  Autumn  is  the 
mellow  season  of  the  year.  Keats  has  observed  the  time  of  har- 
vest closely. 

"Conspiring  with  him  .     .    . 

To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 

"With  a  sweet  kernel." 

But  his  Ode  to  the  Nightingale  illustrates  best  the  poet's 
attitude  of  passive,  even  of  swooning  submission,  to  outside  in- 
fluence of  Nature.  It  is  a  song  of  drowsy  numbness,  of  em- 
balmed silence,  of  an  ecstasy  of  dreaming  death.    Despite  the 
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note  of  sorrow  (which  had  been  left  by  the  artist,  but  which 
he  is  not  feeling)  the  ecstasy  of  the  nightingale  is  strongest. 

"Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease." 

Keats  fails  disastrously  when  describing  human  sorrow- 
but  we  cannot  forget  how  we  felt  engulfed  by  odours,  sounds, — 
all  sensuous  pleasure  in  reading 

''I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 
Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs. 
But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 
Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild ; 
White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine ; 
Fast  fading  violets  cover 'd  up  in  leaves 

And  Mid-May's  eldest  child, 
The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine. 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. ' ' 

There  is  no  English  poem  of  the  same  length  that  contains 
so  much  beauty  as  this  ode.  Keats  himself  says  **I  have  been 
hovering  for  some  time  between  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  luxuri- 
ous and  a  love  for  philosophy.  Were  I  calculated  for  the  for- 
mer, I  should  be  glad,  but  as  I  am  not,  I  shall  turn  all  my  soul 
to  the  latter." 

Keats  found  delight  in  Grecian  myths,  and  the  romance  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  He  was  an  "Elizabethan  born  out  of  due 
time,  and  a  Greek  who  had  never  known  his  spiritual  home." 
His  Doctrine  of  Beauty  is  found  in  his  Ode  on  the  Grecian 
Urn, 

"Beauty  is  truth,  truth  Beauty." 

Unfortunately  his  doctrine  of  beauty  was  never  spiritualized. 
Art  for  Art's  sake  was  Keats'  motto,  or  at  least  Beauty  for 
Beauty's  sake.  Keats  is  Nature  itself.  He  describes  his  own 
poetical  character  thus:  "It  is  not  itself,  it  has  no  self;  it  is 
everything  and  nothing,  it  has  no  character,  it  enjoys  light  and 
shade,  it  lives  in  gusto." 
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John  Drinkwater  pays  this  tribute  to  Keats,  "the  Poet  of 
Immortal  Youth." 

"Out  of  the  fevers  and  dark  imaginations 
That  were  his  day,  he  would  turn  to  the  mirrored  quietness, 
The  imaged  world,  ordered  from  the  desires 
Of  those  his  fathers  whose  fevers  were  his  own, 
And  then  he  found  the  peace  of  understanding 
In  Troys  and  Fairylands  and  heavens  and  hell. 

And  thence  the  brain  that  was  John  Keats '  took  power 
To  build  an  imaged  world  its  own,  and  devise 
Shape  for  the  fevers  and  dark  imaginations 
Winnowing,  moulding  all,  till  all  was  beauty. 

Now  again  we  are  but  blind  men,  darkly 
Fingering  circumstance,  sick  men  with  our  fevers, 
And  his  brief  time  of  passion  and  frustration 
Shines  over  us,  an  image  for  our  doctrine, 
A  sorrow  shaped,  a  speculation  bodied, 
That  as  the  clearer  may  behold  ourselves 
Because  of  his  bright  noons  and  nightingales. 
And  thus  alone  shall  be  the  world's  salvation." 

We  now  turn  to  Wordsworth,  who  was  among  the  first  poets 
to  bring  to  Nature  that  personal  element — a  kind  of  personal 
affection  for  her.  The  pleasure  of  being  alone  with  Nature  in 
her  solitudes  became  a  distinct  element  in  poetry.  In  reading 
Wordsworth  we  enter  the  vast  Temple  of  Nature  whose  roof  is 
the  sky.    Wordsworth  writes: 

"On  man,  on  nature,  and  on  human  life." 

It  is  his  mingling  of  these  three  subjects  that  places  him  in 
such  a  high  position  among  the  English  poets.  Wordsworth 
does  possess  a  philosophy  drawn  from  his  love  of  Nature  and 
his  love  of  his  fellow-man.  In  Nature  Wordsworth  finds  heal- 
ing and  strength.  He  feels  the  joy  offered  us  in  nature  and 
makes  us  feel  this  joy. 
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By  Nature,  Wordsworth  did  not  mean  only  the  world  outside 
us.  To  this  world,  Wordsworth  added  Life,  and  so  nature 
and  the  Human  Nature  are  closely  bound  in  Wordsworth's 
poetry.  There  is  a  soul  in  Wordsworth's  Nature,  so  to  it  he 
gave  a  personality,  which  in  his  writing  took  a  living  form,  and 
became  "the  life-giving  spirit  of  the  world."  She  exercises 
watchful  care  over  the  life  of  all  things  and  her  love  passes 
from  her  own  works  to  Man, 

The  following  poem  shows  how  Nature  educated  and  made 
beautiful  one  young  girl : 

Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower 
Then  Nature  said — A  lovelier  flower 
On  earth  was  never  seen; 
This  Child  I  to  myself  will  take; 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 
A  Lady  of  my  own. 
Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 
Both  law  and  impulse;  and  with  me 
The  Girl  in  rock  and  plain^ 
In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower, 
Shall  feel  an  over-seeing  power 
To  kindle  and  restrain. 

But  with  Wordsworth,  this  person.  Nature,  is  no  creature 
of  his  imagination.  She  is  the  form  which  the  poet  gives  to  the 
living  Spirit  of  God  in  the  outward  world. 

"Wisdom  and  spirit  of  the  Universe; 
Thou  Soul  that  art  the  Eternity  of  thought 
And  givest  to  forms  and  images  a  breath 
And  everlasting  motion." 
"...  the  mighty  Being  is  awake, 
And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 
A  sound  like  thunder." 

BecaiLse  of  this,  Wordsworth  has  been  called  a  Pantheist. 
His  love  of  Nature  is  a  religious  rather  than  a  poetic  emotion. 
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At  any  rate,  Wordsworth's  Nature  is  a  joyous  one.  One  needs 
only  to  read  a  few  of  Wordsworth's  poems  to  come  upon  the 
idea  of  frank  enjoyment  of  life.  Keats  has  given  us  a  rather 
mournful  picture  in  his  "Nightingale,"— a  melancholy  note 
runs  through  the  whole  which  is  echoed  in  his  "Autumn,"— 
"Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?"  In  the  "Daffodils,"  Words- 
worth tells  us  that  they— 

"Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee, 
A  Poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company." 

Life  in  Nature  is  quiet,  it  is  at  peace.  In  this  Wordsworth 
is  like  Keats,  yet  very  unlike  him,  for  Wordsworth  is  thinking 
of  the  "ineffable  calm  of  God's  existence  in  Nature." 

In  his  "Sonnet  Composed  on  Westminster  Bridge"  he 
speaks  of  "the  beauty  of  the  morning,  silent,  bare."  And  of 
his  experience  on  viewing  the  sleeping  city  "a  calm  so  deep." 
The  whole  tone  of  the  sonnet,  "It  Is  a  Beauteous  Evening  Calm 
and  Free,"  is  one  of  tranquility  and  trust  in  God. 

"The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  Nun, 
Breathless  with  adoration ;  the  broad  sun 
Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquility." 

Wordsworth  believed  that  everything  in  creation  had  its 
own  peculiar  life  and  character,  but  that  between  all  things 
there  existed  a  bond  of  union  and  that  each  and  every  thing 
drew  from  the  other  something  that  added  to  its  joy.  There  is, 
so  to  speak,  a  general  brotherhood  in  Nature.  In  this  idea, 
Wordsworth  rises  to  great  heights,  because  of  his  earnestness 
and  belief  in  his  own  calling  as  the  Nature  Poet. 

Wordsworth  does  describe  a  scene  in  Nature,  adding  his 
own  reflections,  and  the  effect  the  peculiar  scene  had  on  him, 
but  he  does  not  use  Nature  as  a  mirror  for  his  own  moods. 
Arnold  tells  us  that  Wordsworth  poetry,  when  he  is  at  his 
best,  is  inevitable,  as  inevitable  as  Nature  herself.  "It  might 
seem  that  Nature  not  only  gave  him  the  matter  for  his  poem, 
but  wrote  his  poem  for  him."     Wordsworth  believed  that  if 
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we  are  to  study  Nature,  we  must  become  as  children,  and  al- 
ways be  reverential,  open-hearted,  never  scornful. 

One  of  the  things  I  love  most  about  Wordsworth  is  the  way 
he  writes  about  the  common  more  or  less  lowly,  flowers— the 
daisy  the  daffodils,  the  primose,  the  snowdrop.  Most  poets  had 
passed  these  by,  but  Wordsworth  shows  us  in  his  ''To  the 
Daisy,"  how  man  could  learn  the  lesson  of  humility  from  the 
daisy.  Even  this  so-called  weed  brings  to  Wordsworth  another 
occasion  for  teaching  a  moral  lesson. 

AVordsworth 's  desire  in  writing  was  to  make  man  wiser, 
better  and  happier.  He  had  not  Keats'  felicity  of  expression. 
He  treated  a  subject  with  "the  most  plain,  first-hand,  almost 
austere  naturalness.  His  expression  may  be  often  called  bald- 
but  it  is  bald  as  the  bare  mountain  tops  are  bald,  with  a  bald- 
ness which  is  full  of  grandeur. 

Arnold  tells  that  English  is  glorious  by  nothing  so  much 
as  by  her  poetry,  and  he  claims  that  Wordsworth  is  one  of  the 
very  chief  glories  of  English  poetry,  ranking  next  to  Shake- 
speare and  Milton.  This  greatness  of  Wordsworth  is  due  to  a 
certain  lofty  divinity  which  we  miss  in  the  poetry  of  Keats. 
Is  this  not  due  to  the  fact  that  Wordsworth  had  a  religious 
faith  which  if  limited  was  steadfast  and  calm?  In  Keats  on 
the  contrary  there  is  a  sense  of  something  unattained  and  if 
not  unattainable— a  craving  for  a  Beauty  which  should  be 
eternal,  for  a  Truth  which  should  be  Beauty  itself,  which  only 
Christian  faith  could  satisfy.  The  faith  of  his  childhood  slight 
as  it  was,  regained  its  hold  on  him  those  last  days  in  Italy, 
that  is  something.  But  what  Catholic  Faith  in  its  fulness 
Avould  have  meant  to  Keats,  what  an  effect  it  would  have  had 
on  the  development  of  his  powers  only  our  knowledge  of  the 
part  it  played  in  the  work  of  men  like  Dante,  Michael  Angelo, 
and  Raphael  can  give  us  any  idea. 

Mary  McNamara, 

English  and  History,  '27. 
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ST.  JOSEPH  COLLEGE  BASEBALL 
TEAM 

The  Athletic  Association  holds  a  prominent  place  among 
the  various  organizations  at  St.  Joseph's  College.  With  enthu- 
siasm for  the  game  and  the  combined  efforts  to  make  athle- 
tics a  success,  the  students  have  made  some  progress  in  this 
activity  this  year. 

In  baseball,  with  some  new  subjects  who  have  ably  filled 
the  vacancies  caused  by  others  retiring  from  the  field,  the 
customary  zeal  and  sportsmanship  has  been  retained.  We  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  Mr.  Ed.  Rush  for  his  kindness  in 
devoting  his  time  and  untiring  attention  to  coaching,  and  to 
whom  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  the  success  attained  by 
the  team. 

Attention  was  given  to  basketball,  tennis,  field  hockey  and 
hockey  as  well.  Miss  Helen  Kramer  was  elected  St.  Michael's 
representative  on  the  Tennis  Club  and  Miss  Lillian  Duggan 
Gym  Club  representative. 

We  hope  next  year  will  prove  as  successful  as  this  and  that 
more  enthusiasts  will  appear  on  the  scene. 

C.  Kehoe. 
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GRADUATION    AND   CLOSING 

EXERCISES— ST.  JOSEPH'S  ACADEMY, 

JUNE  16.  1925 

One  would  require  the  pen  of  a  poet  to  fittingly  describe 
the  exquisite  loveliness  which  St.  Joseph's  Auditorium  dis- 
played to  the  hundreds  of  friends  who  assembled  there  in  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday,  June  16th,  to  witness  the  closing  func- 
tions of  the  school  when  the  following  programme  was  pre- 
sented : 

School  Hymn — "Hail  to  Thee,  Joseph." 
Conferring  of  Honours  and  Crowning  of  Graduates. 
Piano  Solo- — Etude  de  Concert,  op.  1,  No.  1..  .Paul  de  Schlozer 
Miss  Hilda  Smith   (Oold  Medalist). 

Cantata — "A  Daughter  of  the  Sea" F.  H.  Cowen 

Soloists — Miss  G.  Moffatt,  Soprano ;  Miss  M.  Reardon, 

Contralto. 

Trio — ^Miss  M.  Orr,  Miss  D.  Cox,  Miss  M.  Riordan. 

Violin  Solo — Concert  in  G  minor,  op.  26  (Finale) Bruch 

Miss  G.  Bergin. 

Awarding  of  Medals^ 

Piano  Duo — Scherzo,  op.  87 St.  Saens 

1st  Piano — Miss  Hilda  Smith. 
2nd  Piano — Miss  Hermine  Keller. 

Valedictory. 

Miss  Alice  Hayes. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING! 

Choral  Instructor  and  Conductor — ^Maestro  Carboni. 

Reverend  A.  T.  Lellis,  introduced  by  Reverend  M.  J.  Mc- 
Grath,  delivered  the  address  to  the  Graduates.  After  con- 
gratulating the  young  ladies  on  the  success  which  won  for 
them  the  high  honours  of  being  numbered  among  the  gradu- 
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ates  of  St.  Joseph's,  the  reverend  speaker  reminded  them  of 
their  duties  to  their  parents  to  whom  they  were  indebted 
for  the  opportunities  given  them  to  acquire  a  thorough  Ca- 
tholic education, — to  Alma  Mater  where  their  interested 
teachers  had  tutored  and  directed  them  to  the  highest, — to 
society  that  looked  to  them  for  leadership, — to  the  Church 
that  expected  their  co-operation  in  her  Christ-given  mission 
of  spreading  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

"I  ask  you,"  the  Reverend  Father  said,  "to  study  these 
two  pictures  of  typical  womanhood — Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
Mona  Lisa,  and  Michael  Angelo's  Sistine  Madonna — the  one 
representing  the  finished  type  of  the  artful  worldly  woman 
who  develops  aud  uses  her  feminine  charms  to  deceive  and 
allure, — the  other  representing  the  supreme  model  of  pure 
and  noble  womanhood." 

He  concluded  by  exhorting  them  to  so  live  that  their  coun- 
tenances would  ever  reflect  not  the  deceit  and  artfulness  of 
the  worldly  woman  depicted  by  Da  Vinci,  but  the  lovely  at- 
tractiveness of  the  spiritual  beauty  portrayed  by  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  Sistine  Madonna. 

List  of  Honours. 

Papal  Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine  and  Church  History, 
competed  for  in  Senior  Department- — Awarded  to  Miss  Helen 
M,  Cronin. 

Graduating  Medals  and  Diplomas — Awarded  to :  Miss 
(Rose  Marie  Burke,  Toronto;  Miss  Marie  Evelyn  Crean,  To- 
ronto ;  Miss  (Helen  Constance  English,  Toronto ;  Miss  Dorothy 
Anne  Enright,  Toronto;  Miss  Mary  Rita  Fitzgerald,  Mount 
St.  Louis;  Miss  Mary  Marjory  G^arin,  Toronto;  Miss  May 
Vivian  Green,  Richmond  Hill;  Miss  Isabelle  Helen  Griffin, 
Toronto ;  Miss  Alice  Cecilia  Hayes,  Toronto ;  Miss  Hermine 
Marie  Keller,  Markham;  Miss  Sarah  Eleanor  McBride,  To- 
ronto ;  Miss  Muriel  Katherine  McGuire,  Toronto ;  Miss  Oral 
Anne  O'Connor,  Toronto;  Miss  Mary  Louise  Ponesse,  Toronto; 
Miss  Margaret  Helen  Webber,  Toronto. 
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Governor-jGenerars  Medal,  presented  b}^  His  Excellency 
Lord  Byng,  for  English  Literature — ^Awarded  to  Miss  Dorothy 
Enright. 

Scholarships  and  Awarding  of  Medals. 

The  Neil  McNeil  Scholarship,  presented  by  the  Catholic 
Women's  League  to  the  student  obtaining  highest  standing 
in  Honour  Matriculation — ^Awarded  to  Miss  Frances  Johnston. 

The  St.  Joseph  ^s  College  Alumnae  Association  Scholar- 
ship for  the  student  obtaining  highest  standing  in  Matricula- 
tion, June,  1924 — Awarded  to  Miss  Alice  Hayes. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  Scholarship  for  the  student  ob- 
taining the  highest  standing  in  Matriculation,  June,  1924 — 
Awarded  to  Miss  Alice  Hayes. 

Gold  Medal,  presented  by  the  Most  Rev.  Neil  McNeil,  Arch- 
bishop of  Toronto,  for  Church  History  in  Lower  School — 
Awarded  to  Miss  Hlelen  Davis. 

By  the  Rev.  Father  Doherty,  for  Mathematics  in  Form  V. — 
Awarded  to  Miss  Ena  Desaulniers. 

By  Ambrose  Kent,  for  Languages  in  Form  V. — Awarded  to 
Miss  Christina  Guerin. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Treacy,  for  General  Proficiencyin  Form  IV, — 
Awarded  to  Miss  Marie  Crean, 

By  Rt.,  Rev.  Mgr.  Whalen,  for  Languages  in  Form  IV. — 
Awarded  to  Miss  Loretto  IBreen. 

By  Rev.  L.  Minehan,  for  Science  in  Form  IV. — Awarded 
to  Miss  Marie  Ctean. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Dollard,  for  General  Proficiency  in  Form  III. — 
Awarded  to  Miss  Catherine  Fenn. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  O'Leary,  for  Highest  Standing  in  Form  II. A. — 
Awarded  to  Miss  Margaret  DelRlocher. 

By  Rev.  P.  J.  Flanagan,  for  Highest  Standing  in  Form  II.B. 
— ^Awarded  to  Miss  Norah  McCann. 

By  Rev.  M.  Cline,  for  Highest  Standing  in  Form  I.A.— 
Awarded  to  Miss  Helen  Davis. 

By  Rev.  S.  McGrath,  for  Highest  Standing  in  Form  LB. — 
Awarded  to  Miss  Margaret  Kelly. 
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By  Rev.  Father  P.  J.  Coyle,  for  Highest  Standing  in  Com- 
mercial Class — ^Awarded  to  Miss  Dorothy  Richard. 

By  Rev.  J.  J.  McGrand,  for  Highest  Standing  in  Entrance 
Class — ^Awarded  to  Miss  Margaret  Ryan. 

By  Mr.  S.  A.  Frost,  for  Art  in  Form  H. — Awarded  to  Miss 
Albertine  Asselin. 

By  Rev.  W.  A.  McCann,  for  Christian  Doctrine  in  Elemen- 
tary School — ^Awarded  to  Miss  Rose  Staring, 

By  the  Heintzman  Co.,  for  Associate  Grade  in  Piano  Music 
— Awarded  to  Miss  Hilda  Smith. 

By  Mr.  C.  Cope,  for  Intermediate  Grade  in  Violin  Music — 
Awarded  to  Miss  Alice  Aubichon. 

By  Mr.  F.  R.  Emery,  for  Intermediate  Grade  in  Piano  Mu- 
sic— Awarded  to  Miss  Theresa  McDonald. 

By  iRiev.  J.  McOandlish,  C.SS.R.,  for  Proficiency  in  Theory 
Music — ^Awarded  to  Miss  Rose  Burke. 

By  Rev.  J.  Carberry,  for  Art  Needlework — Awarded  to 
Miss  Edith  Roque. 

Gold  Medal,  for  Art  Needlework — Awarded  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Kaufman  . 

Silver  Thimble  for  Plain  Sewing — Awarded  to  Miss  Hanna 
Ulrichsen. 

Special  prize  for  Typewriting — Awarded  to  Miss  Mary 
Evans. 

Special  prizes  for  Improvement  in  Art — Awarded  to  Miss 
Berenice  Fischer  and  Miss  Frances  Wright. 

Special  prize  for  Ladylike  Deportment  in  Boarding  School 
throughout  the  year,  drawn  for  and  obtained  by  Miss  Helen 
Patterson. 

Special  prize  for  Household  Science,  drawn  for  and.  ob- 
tained b}'  Miss  Frances  Wright. 

Special  prize  in  St.  Cecilia's  Choir,  for  Fidelity  and  Im- 
provement, drawn  for  and  obtained  by  Miss  Helen  Davis, 

Special  prize  for  Fidelity  to  Music  Practice,  drawn  for  and 
obtained  by  Miss  Ella  Coughlin. 
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VALEDICTORY 


"Every  noble  life  leaves  the  fibre  of  it  interwoven  forever 
in  the  work  of  the  world." 

To-day,  dear  friends,  the  world  is  opening  out  to  us,  St. 
Joseph's  Graduates  of  1925.  Within  its  welcoming  gates  there 
lies  an  allotted  destiny  for  each  one  of  us,  some  great  work 
which  we  must  achieve,  some  particular  pattern  in  the  great 
fabric  of  life,  for  which  we  alone  possess  the  material  and  which 
we  alone  know  how  to  weave.  The  thought  that  in  the  future 
days,  we  will  be  responsible  for  the  marring  or  the  perfecting 
of  God's  great  plan  in  creating  us,  would  be  indeed  an  ap- 
palling one,  were  it  not  that  we  know  God's  grace  and  help 
will  be  ever  present  with  us,  and  were  it  not,  too,  that  we  feel 
we  are  going  forth  to  begin  that  life-work  with  all  the  advant- 
ages of  a  true  Catholic  education  and  training  such  as  has  ever 
been  the  invaluable  legacy  of  every  graduate  of  St.  Joseph's. 
Conscious  of  this  great  advantage,  we  are  setting  forth  courage- 
ously and  trustfully  into  the  highways  and  byways  of  life,  con- 
fident that  our  Alma  Mater  has  fully  equipped  us  not  only 
for  the  ordinary  occurrences  which  often  test  and  strain  even 
the  firmest  characters.  Knowing  so  well,  then,  all  that  dear 
St.  Joseph 's  has  done  for  us,  you  will  not  wonder,  dear  friends, 
that  for  us  the  joy  of  graduation  day  is  not  unmingled  with 
loneliness  and  regret,  since  graduation  means  "farewell." 

With  what  tenderness  and  with  what  a  prudent,  gentle  sway 
have  these  dear  Sisters  watched  over  us,  inculcating  by  their 
teaching  and  still  more  by  their  example,  simple  yet  valuable 
maxims  of  righteousness  and  truth,  lessons,  too,  of  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice,  virtues  which  to-day  are  strangers  in  a  world, 
where  selfishness  holds  sway.  That  these  lessons  have  not  been 
taught  to  the  neglect  of  secular  education  and  sciences,  the 
long  list  of  successes  in  every  department  of  school  work  which 
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you  have  heard  read  to-day,  is  the  best  witness.  Every  encour- 
agement, every  inducement  has  been  given  us  to  perfect  our- 
selves in  the  Sciences,  Languages,  Mathematics  and  Art,  but 
always  with  this  warning  and  safeguarding  counsel  that  for  us 
as  Catholic  young  women.  Science  must  ever  be  the  Handmaid, 
not  the  Mistress  of  Virtue  and  Religion. 

It  were  easy  to  speak  at  length  of  our  appreciation  and  gra- 
titude to  the  Sisters  who  have  trained  and  taught  us,  of  our 
reverence  and  tender  affection  for  our  grand  old  Alma  Mater, 
but  it  seems  to  me,  dear  friends,  that  better  far  than  the  mere 
expression  of  these  beautiful  sentiments,  and  stronger  proof  of 
our  sincerity  will  be  our  conduct  when  we  leave  these  sacred 
walls. 

Let  us,  then,  dear  Sister  Graduates,  ever  bear  in  mind  that 
in  us  the  good  name,  the  high  tradition  and  the  world 's  esteem 
of  St.  Joseph's  stands  or  falls.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to 
further  the  interests  of  our  Alma  Mater  and  of  Holy  Mother 
Church,  or  to  harm  them  both,  these  good,  kind  Mothers  who 
have  cared  for  us  so  lovingly.  But  I  feel  confident  to-day  that 
in  my  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  each  one  of  you,  I  can 
pledge  to  our  school  and  to  all  our  teachers,  our  loyalty,  fidel- 
ity and  love. 

No,  we  shaU  never  forget  you,  dear  Sisters ;  you  will  live  in 
our  memory  forever. 

"As  a  perfume  doth  remain,  in  the  folds  where  it  hath 
lain,  so  the  thought  of  you  remaining,  cannot  leave  us,  all  may 
leave  us — you'll  remain." 

Alice  Hayes. 
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GRADUATES,  1925— BIOGRAPHIES 


ROSE  MARIE  BURKE. 


Bio^se  sipenit  ihiefr  baiby  dlays  in  Pembroifce,  but  her  sieho'ol  life 
hias  bieen  piassled'  in  Toirontlo.  Slhe  came  to  St.  Joseph's  four 
yieairs  lajgo  and  hasi  won  the:  Teputatdon  of  being  a  very  ssatisf a^c- 
tO'Vy  •sltud'en't.,  a  dleliig'hitfiul  comipanion,  a  true  friend  and  a  girl 
olf  priinciple. 

Whdle  not  nelglie'cting  her  other  situdies  Roise  has  devoted 
mu<?h  time  to  mustiic,  bavinjg  competed  her  first-  yeiar  university 
for  detgree  of  Biaiehelor  of  Music,  winninig  the  medal  for  Gen- 
eral Profile ieney  in  Theory  otf  Musiic  this  year.  We  believe 
Slhe  intends  eoutdnuinig  li.er  muisdc  here  amd  in  Europe  and 
wisib  'lier  every  ssujciceisist. 


MARIE  CREAN, 

The  end  has  come,  as  come  it  must 
To  al'l  /thiimgis ;  in  tJieir  sAveet  June  dlays 
The  teaeher  and  tiie  scholar  trwst 
Their  parting  feet  to  separate  ways. 

Marie  eamie  to  St.  Joseipih'isl  iai'  1921,  aifter  paseing  her  En- 
tramlce  at  HoUy  Family  Scihooili.  She  quiekdy  proved'  herself  an 
excellent  student  and  now„  at  the  end  of  four  years,  is  the 
happy  possessor  of  three  gold  medals.  But  her  success  in  the 
elasishroom  has  left  iher  quite  unaffeeted;  and  her  ready  simile 
and  cheerful  ddstposition  have  madie  Marie  a  favourite  among 
her  companions^.  Ligiit  and  easy-goinig  on  the  siurface,  she  is, 
neviertheless,  very  sincere  and  has  won  many  frien'd»  by  her 
sjynnpathy  a<nd  undersftandin^.  MarSe  plans  to  enter  upon  a 
universitj^  course,  and  we  wish  her  eveiy  success,  and  hop* 
that  Life  may  continue  to  treat  her  kindly. 
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DOROTHY  ENRIGET. 

Doirothy  .hasi  atteandedi  St.  Josieph's  sdnee  iuer  balbylnood  and 
liia.s  ahvay'S  been;  lio,oked  upon  by  h^er  companions  as  one  wiio 
aicquired  knowledige  witli  but  iiittle  ^effort-.  Her  talent  for 
EiDg'las'h  bag.  been  esfpecially  marked.  This  year  ssbe  carried  off 
th'e  Goivemor-Grenerars  Medial  for  Engliish  literature.  Doiro- 
•tlhy  intends  entering  upon  a  Univensd'ty  Oourse,  during'  which 
we  hope  she  will  con/tdnue  to  develop  her  literary  gifts  and 
usinig  her  oliever  pen,  turn  tliem  to  worthy  purposes  in  help- 
ing tbe  cause  of  good  literature. 


HELEN  ENGLISH. 

"BLesised  with  a  temper  Whose  unjciouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  tKMiay. ' ' 

Miss  Helen  EngMsb,  diaugfhter  of  Mr.  Kjobert  EnJgMsih,  be- 
gan her  (High  School  Counse  in  St  Joseph's  after  passing  th« 
Entranice  examinationis  from  the  Holy  Name:  School. 

Helen,  besides  completing  her  Middle  Scbool  (bourse,  bias 
also  found  time  to  devote  to  mnsiic  and  elocution. 

Always  generous/  and  unselfish,  Helen's)  amiable  qualities 
bave  w^on  for  her  miany  warm  friends  wbo  unite  in  wisihing 
her  a  bappy  and  euccessfoil  future. 


MARY  FITZGERALD. 

"Real  worth   requires  no  interpretation." 

From  her  home  tOAvn,  Mt.  St  Louis^  and  the  Orangevi'lle 
High  School  where  she  spent  two  years,  Mary  Fitzgerald  came 
to  St.  Joseiph's  College  three  years  ago.  Besides  obtairmng  tfhe 
highest  s^^^anding  in  her  fonrth  form  work,  s/he  basi  already 
completed  her  first  year  at  the  University.  With  thfliS  enviabl'e 
stybolastic  refcord  and  her  musieal  ability,  we  are  confident 
that  St.  Joseph's  will  be  well  rexwesented  wherever  Mary  goesj, 
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ISABEL  GRIFFIN. 

"Fair  light  uipon  her  face  iis  siicwn 
li'ke  isun  on'  'wihite-sai'led  shiiips; 
Her  (brow  is  wiisdoon'is  icboisen  thuone, 
Amid  smilieis  eirwreaitlhi  iher  lips!" 

Witlh  t(he  exoeiptioii  of  a  few  years  'Spent  at  one  of  the  separ- 
ate schools  of  this  Queen  City,  IsabeFs  education  was  obtained 
entirely  in  the  ischool-jrooanis  of  St.  Joisiepb'a 

TJiie  most  notied  feature  of  Isabel's  c'hara'Ot.er  is  her  peTste- 
veranioe,  la  virtue  whicih  hiais  made  itself  known  sinoe  early 
childhooid,  has  woin  for  her  many  laurels  tbrooig'hout  her  scho- 
lasbic  caTeefr,  and!  w;hiieh  proondseis  to  do  mueih  in  miaking  the 
"part"  io  be  plaiyed  by  her  on  Life's  great  stage  a  stucceiss. 
Isabel  has  shown'  igreat  talent  for  elocution  land  has  many 
timies  given  ipleasure  by  her  sympaitheti'c  iportnayal  of  character. 
8h'e  took  the  le^diinig  piart  in  th^e  Frendh  play  given  by  the 
olassi. 


MABJOEIE  GEABIN. 

"Talk  hiaippiaess.     The  wonM  is  sad  enough 
wi(th  oTir  woeta" 

Miarjorie  was  born  at  Trenfton.  Perhaps  the  peace  and  calm 
of  the  oM!  plaeeis  is  restponisible  for  hier  even  disposition.  Hav- 
inig  come  to  Toronto  to  live,  Marjorie  beioame  a  ,pupil  at  St. 
Joseph's,  a  'boiander  for  the  first  sdx  yCars  anid  a  dlay  ipupil  dur- 
ing her  High  Sclmol  Course. 

Eveiryooie  loves  Miarjorie.  Her  pleiasiant  ways  have  made 
her  many  a  friieod  'a^nd  her  dlecip  interest  in  school  activitlies 
hias  won  for  her  a  popular  piliaioe  in  all  soieieties  and  organiza- 
tions. 

Teachers  and  fedlow-ipiupiils  join  in  wishing  her  much  happi- 
nessi  land  snocess. 
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MAY  VIVIAN  GREENE. 

**  Impulsive,  jolly,  sensible,  true, 
•She  always  p^addles  her  own  esame." 

May  first  peeped  into  tMisi  dull  woirld  at  Montreal,  'but  came 
to  Riichtmond  HiM'  at  an  eardy  aige.  She'  attended  Richmond 
EQll  School  until  Entrance,  and  came  to  S.J.C  in  1921. 

Durimg  the  four  years  loif  'her  Hiigh  Stehood'  Career  she  won 
a  hast  of  fri'ends  by  her  tact  and  ever-ready  smi'le.  Al<eTt  and 
keenly  intelliigent,  Maiy  esoeHed  especially  as  a  linguist,  and 
at  the  end  of  her  career  had  the  honouT  and  ddistincti-on  of 
beimg  chosen  as'  on*  of  the  S.J.C. 's  gnadiuates.  If  May  con- 
tinues tihais  the  handwriting  on  the  Wall  of  Tinne  certainly 
inscribes  "Suocess." 


ALICE  HAYES. 

"She  has  wit  and  song  and  sense^ 
Mirth  and  spirit  and  eloquence. ' ' 

Alice  has  been  attending  St.  Josieph's  sinoe  "iprimer"  days 
and  from  tliie  ear^liest  j)ossible  date  she  has  been  oarrying  off 
medals,  iseholarshiips  and  prizes  in  a  way  tihat  would  turn  the 
average  person's  head.  But  no  amount  of  glory  eould  take 
from  Aliioe  her  winsome,  un'assumiing  charm.  By  her  talents 
in  otnusie,  art  amd)  other  linies,  her  love  of  fun,  and  eharminig 
manner,  she  has  won  many  friendships;  by  her  depth  of  char- 
acter, her  effacement  otf  self,  her  devotion  to  all  that  is  true 
and  sinioerie,  she  has  retadnedi  and  strengthened  them.  To  the 
Vaiiedietorilan  of  1925 — all  snocess! 


HERMINE  MARIE  KRT.T.ER. 

Hermine  is  one  of  those  oapablie  ipeople  who  coone  fo-rward 
umassumingdy  when  called  for,  but  who  qoiickly  sliip  back  out 
oif  notiee  as  soon  asi  the  apportnnity  presents  itself.  Hermine 
won  the  silver  m^edal  for  Intepnuediate  Piano  in  1923,  hais  com- 
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pleited  'her  Initeirmedkite^ Grade  Tlieory  and  as  well,  has  aMays 
iniuintiained  a  higilii  slandinig  in  cllasis.  Shie  intends  eontimiing 
the  Unlivers'iity  Oonrse  in  Music  and  we  wisli  hler  every  suteoesa 


SARAH  ELEANOR  McBRIDE. 

Elie'anor  hats'  igonie  tJiii'ouig'h  hier  school  lif.e,  brustinig  cthei's 
and  givinig  to  tliem  the  best  thiat  is  ita  her  with  the  usnal 
luapipy  resailt.  Her  study  liias  never  .been  a  burdlen  and  the 
best  wish-  we  can  fnafme  fOT  her  is  that  she  miay  continue  && 
she  htasi  thusi  fiar  laidv-aniced.  Those  vdiom  sihe  influences  will 
s^Tely  be  th!e  Ibetiter  for  Utaving  meit  her. 


MURIEL  McGUIRE. 

'  *  Musde  when  soft  voices  die 
Vibrateisi  in  the  memory," 

Mur*ieil'  'hais  ibeen  at-  St.  Joseph 'is  sinee  the  time  when  as  a 
simiail'l  igird  she  ciaimei  t!o  the  Third  Book  ClasiS'.  She  is  a  fiavorite 
ajmonig  her  oompianionis',  always'  reiady  for  fun  and  at  the  same 
■biiae  dild^enit  and  siatisfajctory  aa  a  students  Her  High  School 
Course  bias  been  marked  with  success,  for  though  devoting 
her  prirwciipal  .at/temtion  to  mjusie,  shie  hJas  not  negleteted  h.er 
other  work.    We  wish,  hesr  all  success. 


ORAL  O'CONNOR. 

Born  at  Niaigiara  Fadl®,  riece&ved  her  primary  edueation  at 
St.  Clare's  School,  Toronto,  Oral  came  to  St.  Joseph's  in  1921, 
and  has  siniee  steadifiastiy  adfvaneed  alonig  the  p^ath  of  learning. 
Direct  and  str'aighitforward,  Orial  ha's  merited  tb©  trust  and 
friend'sihdp  of  ail  with  -whom  she  associated.  Little  influemeed 
by  the  varyinig  customs  of  the  day,  she  acts  aiocoirding  to  prin- 
ciple and  will,  we  are  sure,  left  to  her  own  resources,  be  ever 
found  U(ph!oJ((Sin:g'  th«  honor  of  hier  Akna  Maiter. 
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MARY  LOUISE  PONESSE. 

"Her  Gajve,  sweeit  smilie!,  and'  tranquil  face 
Lends  all  she  says  and  does  a  grace." 

Lo'ui'Sie  began  sdiiool  at  Sit.  Patiiiick's,  wfaemce  sihe  proceeded 
to  St,  J)OBe(pli'si.  Quiet  and  unassuming.  Louise  has  made  manj 
Hasting  friendships  amonig  teaehers  and  pupils.  It  may  well 
be  said  of  Louise  that  she  is  a  friend  true  and  kind.  We  hope 
that  her  future  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  paslt. 


MARGARET  WEBBER. 

Fponi  St^  Josepii'^a  Sc'hool  Margaret  came  to  St.  Joseph's 
Academy  four  years  aigo.  Mild,  frank  and  trustinig,  but  very 
determdned  when  it  is  a  question  of  iprineiple,  Margaret  is  a 
typi<?al  " convent  girl."  She  will  help  to  keep  before  the 
world  the  beauty  of  eharaeteristicaliy  feminine  quailities. 
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RESULTS  OF  EXAMINATIONS  AT 
ST.  JOSEPH'S  ACADEMY 

(COLLEGIATE  CENTRE) 

Hate:  The  letter  "C"  wiritten  aifter  a  subject  dtenotes 
tba't  tlie  oamdidiate  'has  lobtained  a  pass  stamdan'g,  or  between 
50  and  59  per  eeinit.  in  that  isuibject. 

III.  standts  for  Third-'Class  hoaioaiTO,  or  between  60  and  65 
per  cent. 

II.  istamdis  for  Seoonid'-OIiass  honours,  or  between  66  and  74 
per  cent. 

I.  sitanlds  for  PiiPSt-Class  honouTs,  or  between  75  and  100 
peir  cent. 

Upper  School  or  Entrance  to  Faculty. 

Marguerite  Baechler-— Enigtldisih  Oompolsdtion  C,  Algebra  C, 
Geotmetry  C,  Comipo'sition  C. 

Margaret  Oalvert — ^Algelbra  C. 

Audrey  Camipbeli — ^Algebra  0,  Geometry  C,  Triigonometry  C, 
French  Authors  C. 

Hen*©l  Oondin — ^EniglMi  Oonnpiositiom  C,  Literature  C,  Algebra 
C,  Geometry  C,  Frenicih  Authors  C,  Oomposiitioin^  C. 

Ena  Desaulniers— JHistory  C,  Algeibra  L,  Geometry  I.,  Trigono- 
mletry  'I.,  Cheni'stry  0,  Prenich  Authoirs  II.,  Oomposdtion  11. 

Dorothy  Enright — Englilsih  Literature  III.,  English  Oomposi- 
tron  III. 

Loreoe  Earah — ^Gomposiition  C. 

Beatrice  Farrell — History  C,  Al'geibra  I.,  Geometry  I. 

Helen  Farrell — English  Oompoisitiion  II.,  Literature  II.,  History 
C,  Algebra  I.,  Geometry  L,  Chemistry  III.,  Latin  Au- 
thors C,  Composition  C,  French  Authors  C,  Oompoadtion  C 
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Isaibel  Griffin — Eiiiglish  Comiposiiition  C. 

May  Greenie — EiDgUsh  Composiiitiioii  C. 

Christina  Guerin— History  C,  Algebra  II.,  Geometry  II.,  Chem- 

isrtiry  IL,  Latin  Author®  I.,  Latin  Composition  I.,  French 

Authors  II.,  Oonrpositaon  TI. 
Florence  Hayes — Entglis/h  Composition  C,  Literature  C,  His^ 

tory  C,  Algebra  C,  Trigonometry  C,  Latin  Authors  III., 

Compotsition  III.,  Frenich  Authors  III.,  Composition  III. 
Catharime    Horahan — English    Coinuposition    C,    Literature    C, 

Hiistory  C,  Aligebra  II.,  Geometry  II.,  Latin  Authors  III., 

Composition  III.,  French  Authors  C,  Compoisdtion  C. 
Rachel  Kelly — English   Literature   C,  History  O,   Algebra   C, 

Geometry  C,  Latin  Authors  C,  Latin  Composition  C,  French 

Authors)  C,  Composition  C. 
Oarolinie   McCabe — Emglisih   Oomiposition  III.,  literature   III., 

Geoimetry  C,     Latin    Authors  C,     Latin  Compotsition  C, 

Frenioh  Aulho.rs'  C,  Comipotsition  C. 
Theresa  McDonald' — Eniglilsh  Literature  C,  Al/gebra  O,  Geome- 
try C,  Triigomometry  C,  Latin  Autho^rs  C,  Composition  C. 
Helen  Momilchoaice — History  III.,  Algebra  C,  Geometry  C,  Latin 

Authors  II.,  Latin  Composition  II.,  French  Authors  IH., 
Composition  III. 
Evalema  Quinlani — Englislli  Composition  C,  Geometry  C,  Latin 

Authors  C,    Latin    Co'miposition    C,    French    Authors'  C, 

French  Coimposiition  C. 
Mary  Sandford — Geometry  C,  Latin  Authors  II.,  Compogition 

II.,  French  Autliors  TI.,  French  Composition  II. 

Pass  Matriculation  and  Entrance  to  Normal. 
M.  Battle^ — ^A%ebra  HI.,  Geometry  C,  Latin  Oomposition  C, 

French  Cooniposiition  C, 
G.  Bergen— Latin  Authors  C,  Latin  Composition  C. 
L.  Breen — 'English  Composition  I.,  Literature  I.,  Ancient  His*- 

tory  C,  Geometry  I.,  Chemilsifcry  I.,  Latin  Authors  II.,  Latin 

Composition  1,  French  Composition  I. 
M.  Brown^ — English  Composition  TH.,  Literature  III.,  British 

History  C. 
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R.  Burke — British  History  III,,  Ancienit  History  C,  Gkoitie- 
try  I,,  Phys5cs  III.,  Latin  Authors  III.,  Latin  Composi- 
tiion  C,  Fremoh  AutJwrs  II.,  Prencih  Coiinpoisition  C. 

D.  Burliinigiharai — Eng'Hvsh  Oonupofsition  C,  British  Histtotry  III., 
Physios'  C. 

C.  Caininon^ — Phyisiios  II. 

M.  Oaruso — Eniglisih  Oomposiitioii  C,  Literatfure  C. 
L.  Clarke.'- British  Hiistory  II.,  Prenlch  Authors  C. 

F.  Coodiey — En-gliish   Compoisition   III.,   Literature    C,   Britisih 

Hisitjoiry  II.,  Algebra  II.,  Physios  C. 

D.  Oostell'o — Aneieait  History  C,  GeometTy  C,  Physics  C. 

M.  Cream — Ancient  Htetory  C,  Geoonetry  'I.,  Physalcs  I.,  Latin 
Authoirs  n.,  Latin  Com.piosition  II.,  Prenich  Authors-  II,, 
Frenlch  Oolnposition  II. 

M.  CumimingS' — Briiii,!^h  History  C,  Ancient  Hisifcory  C,  Alge- 
bra C,  Geometry  C,  Physiios  C,  French  Authors  II.,  FreiLch 
Ooimpositdon  II. 

G.  Donati' — ^EngMsih  Compof^ition  C,  British  Hisifcory  I.,  Alge- 

bra C,  Physios  C. 

M.  Downe'y — English  Cotnipoisition  C,  Englisih  Literat«xe  C, 
Britisih  History  II.,  Algebra  I.,  Phyaiics  III. 

Marion  Downey — Eniglish  Com-pO'^ition  C,  Literature  III.,  Brit- 
isih History  C,  Algehra  III.,  Physics  C. 

T.  Duick — English  Oomposiition  C,  Literature  C,  Physics  C 

E.  Eagan — ^British  History  C,  Anicient  HisStory  C,  Algdbra  C, 

Chemiistry  III. 

Eileen  Egani — German  Comipoisit'ion  II. 

Helie'n  Engliish — Alge^bra  C,  Geometry  II. 

D.  Enrigiit — Au'cieint  Hasto,ry  C,  Gcioonieitry  'II.,  Physiies  C,  Latin 
Authors  C,  Laitin  Composition  C,  French  Authors  III., 
French  Oompoisition  II. 

L.  Fa'rah — 'Geometry  C,  Latin  Authors  C,  Latin  Compodtion  C, 
French:  AuthoT'S  C,  French  Compoisiit'ion  C. 

C.  Femi — Engldsh  Composition  'II.,  Literature  II.,  British  His- 
tory II.,  Algebra  I.,  Phys-ics  I. 

A.  Foley — Eniglilsh  Oomjpoisiitiom  I.,  English  Literature  I.,  Brit- 
ish History  II.,  Physios  III. 
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M.  Gearin— Ancient  History  C,  Algebra  C,  Geometry  C,  Phy- 
sics C. 

J.  Godemiair — British  Hisitory  C,  Chemistry  III. 

M.  Greene — Geometry  I.,  Physdios  III.,  Latin  Authors  C,  Latin 
Compositiooi  C,  French  Authors  C,  Fremch  CompoB&tion  C. 

I.  Griffin — British  Hisitory  I.,  Ancient  HisitOcry  C,  Geometry  II., 

Physics  I.,  Latin  Authors  C,  Frenldh  Authors  C, 

R.  Halligan — Literature  ITL,  British  Hisitory  C,  Algebra  C. 

K.  Harri's^ — English  Oomposfition  II.,  Literatune  H.,  British 
'Hisitory  I.,  Aigefbra  I.,  Phytsics  II. 

B.  Harrison — Literature  II.,  Britiisih'  History  C,  German  Au- 
thors 'II. 

G.  Hayden — English  Composition. 

M.  Hayes — English  Comipositi'on  III.,  Lflter'ature  C,  Britisfh 
History  C,  Algebra  C,  Physics  III, 

II.  Kellar — Anicient  Histoiry  C,  Geometry  I.,  Physaes  C,  Latin 

AutiboTsi  H.,  Latin  Composition)  III.,  French  Authoflsi  H., 

French  Composition  II. 
K.  Kernahan — English  Composition  'C,     Anoi^eoit     History  C, 

Geometry  I.,  Physics  III.,  Latin  Authors  III.,  Latin  Com- 

po'sirtiion  C,  French  Authors  C,  French  Composition  C. 
A.  Knowlton* — Englisih  Compoisition  C,  Literature  III.,  Britisih 

History  II.,  Algebra  III.,  Physics  HI. 
M.  Kormau — Geometry  II.,  Latin  Authors  C. 
L.   McDonald — British   HistOTy   I.,   Geometry   C,   Physies   IL, 

Chemistry  IL,  French  Compositiou  C. 

E.  McBi-ide — ^Emgjlish  Coraiposition  III.,  Geometry  C,  Physiics 
II.,  French  Authors  III.,  Ancient  History  C. 

M.  MeGuire — Algebra  C,  Geometry  C,  Physics'  C. 

M.  Mclsaac — Literature  C,  Britisih  HiLstoi-y  C. 

M.  McK'ennla- — Lifterature  III.,  Britisfh  History  II.,  Algebra  C. 
Physios  C. 

T.  McMa'hon — Ooraposition  C,  Literature  III.,  British  History 
C,  Physics  C. 

E.  M'cMuHen — Britisih  History  II..  Anicienit  History  C,  Geome- 
try C,  French  Auth'ors'  C. 
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L.   McQuillieii' — Laitea-ature   C,   British  History   C,  Algehr^a.  C, 

Phyi^ics  C. 
H.  McMiahon' — Eing'lisih  Composition  C,  Litefrature  H.,  Britieih 

History  I.,  Physics  C,  Ohtemistry  I. 
M.    Maloine — Literalture    C,    British   History    C,    Geometry   C, 

Chemistry  C. 
G.  Moffat — Composition  C,  Literature  II.,  Britiisih  Hisltory  C, 

AlEgeibra  III.,  Physics  II. 
F.  Moig-ani — Litferature  C,  Physiics)  C. 
B.  Noonian — Britdsih  History  C,  Aneient  History  C. 

A.  O'C'onmio/r — Coanipoi^tion    IH.,    Literature    I.,    Briitisih    His- 

tory II.,  Physdes  C. 

M.  0  'Connor — 'Compiosition  'II.,  Literature  I.,  British,  History  I., 
Physdics  III. 

0.  O'Connor — Physics  C,  Latin  Authors  C,  Latin  Composition 
C,  French  Authors  C. 

H,  Patterfson' — Com^poslition  III.,  Literature  III.,  British  His- 
tory III.,  Physttc®  TI.,  Ohiemilstry  C, 

D.  Phelani — LitenatuTe  I.,  Britisih  History  C. 

L.  PonesiSie' — Literature  IL,  Britis/h  History  I.,  Ancient  Histoiry 
C,  Physics'  C. 

M.  Roc'he- — ^English  Compositiion  III.,  Literatune  C,  British 
History  II.,  Physfics  C,  Chemiisftry  C. 

M.  Sampsion — ^Algebra  C,  Geometry  C,  Phiysiesi  C. 

B.  Simpson — 'Composition  C,  Anieient  History  C,  Geometry  C, 

Pliysics  C,  Frenich'  Authors  C. 
H.  Ulrichsen— Ancient  History  C,  Algebra  I,,  Geometry   I. 

Chemistry  I. 
S.  Walsh— Ancient  History  III.,  Physics  C. 
M.  Webber— Geometry  C,  Physics  C,  French  Authors  C. 
A.  Williams— Composition  II.,  Literature  I.,  British  History  II. 
K.  Williams— Composition  III.,  Literature  C,  British  History 

C,  Algebra  C,  Physics  C. 
Georgina  Woods— Geometry  C,  Physics  C,  French  Authors  II. 
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Grace  Woods— Geometry  C,  Physics  C. 

B.  Spence — Oomipositioin  II.,  Literatnire  I.,  Britis'h  Hieitory  I., 

Algebra  C. 
H.   Ulriehisen — ^Aiicieii't  HLstiory  C,  ARgeibra  I.,  Geometry    I., 

Ohiemistry  I. 
S.  Wadjsh — An'Cient  Hisitory  III.,  Fhysiics  C. 
M.  Webber — Geom-etry  C,  Physiics  C,  French  Aut'hiors'  C. 
A.  Wildiams^ — Compioisiitioii  II.,  Literature  I.,  British  History  II. 
K.  WiliaJm® — Comjpositdon  III.,  Literature  C,  British  HistO'ry 

C,  Algebra  C,  Physics  C. 
Geo.  Wofodsr— Geometry  C,  Physics  C,  Frem'ch  Authors  II. 
G.  Wood® — 'Geometry  C,  Physilcs  C, 

Complete  Lower  School  Standing  Obtailied  by: 

Alibentiine  Asselin,  Vera  Boyd,  Ro«e  Bums^  Agnes  Cowam, 
Miary  Cuuiame,  Margaret  DeRodhier,  Miary  Duniij  Viola  Dug^an, 
Berniice  Pischer,  Catherine  Griffin,  Margaret  Guard,  Dorothy 
Hayes,  Mary  Kernahan,  Helen  Knowlton,  Viola  Lyon,  Eva 
Miairsh  Nora  MeCann,  Joisephdne  McKennta,  Eileen  Mohan, 
Kathleen  Peck,  Olive  Schwehr,  Adele  Tremble.  Loyola  Wilcox. 

Partial  Standing  Form  n.  Obtained  by : 

Florence  Bird,  Rae  Boyeei,  Eleanor  Fox,  Elfe  Coughlin, 
Alice  BaeiohJer,  Mary  Bandel,  Teresa  MacDonald,  Eva  March, 
Edjith  Roque,  Dorotihy  Rosiaa*,  Isabel  Woods. 

Complete  Standing  Lower  School  Subjects  Form  I. : 

Irene  Baxter,  Constance  Bond,  Olive  Boyer,  FLorence 
Brown,  Kathleen  Connelly,  Norm^a  Coughlin,  Eileen  Crover, 
Helen  Davie,  Virgdnia  Denroiaehe,  Caroline  Doran,  Meanor 
Godifirey,  Agnes  Hamilton,  Isaibel  Heis,  Edna  Holding,  Mar- 
garet Kelly,  Helen  Lociks,  Margaret  Lyon,  Helen  McGrath, 
Be^tty  O'Brien,  Helen  O'DonneH,  Eileen  O 'Sullivan,  AngeDa 
Preu,  Ellen  Sullivan,  Beryl  Walker,  Frances  Wright. 
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Partial  Standing  Form  L : 

Nora  Badigieoy,  Duiedieoe  Boyier,  Noirah)  Corcoran,  Mary  Oo- 
seiDtino,  Pran'oes  Diiokson,  Marigiaret  Erwin,  Olive  Finlay,  Ros©- 
mai-y  Gaudet,  Maiigareit  Oibsooi',  Sl^allla  MjcDonald,  Mary  Pal- 
mer, Mary  Parsons,  Delvima  Roque,  Editli  Russi'Ll,  Glen  Shaai'- 
non,  Catherine  Sheedy,  Doreen  Wright. 

Stenography  and  Book-keeping. 

Dorothy  RiehiaTid,  Beiatrice  Farrell,  Mary  White,  Miajrg-arel; 
MJadden,  Gertrude  Newton,  Evelyn  Whaites,  Helen  Donovain. 

Beek-keeping. 

Roisia  McQuiilden,  Maidiedeime  Jerou,  Marie  Hitcbey. 

Stenography. 

Mary  Evans,  Ritta^  Forhan. 
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ST.  JOSEPH'S  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  Results  of  the  Matriculation  and  Normal 
Entrance  Examinations,   1925 


Complete  Lower  School  Standing  Obtained  By: 

Jemiie  Adim'o,  Ruth  Bamett,  Maroefllio  Boylam,  G«ls)oimiiiia 
Capo'tiasti,  Mary  Cira,  Mary  Cl'erkin,  Doroithy  Collinson,  Mary 
Oomiper,  Mary  Oowan,  Nora,  FoTil'kes,  Pauline  Gianveoehio, 
Dorotheia  Greeninig,  Josephine  Hairrison,  Mary  Kiane.  Eileen 
Kelly,  Jean  Leonard,  Madeleine  McOanley,  Dorothy  McDon- 
nell, Mary  Mairshmian,  Annie  O'Brien,  Eileen  O'Neill,  Gertrude 
O'Reilly,  Catherine  O'Rourfce,  Stella  Oraindi,  Nora  Power, 
Germiaine  Renaud,  Jessie  Riley,  Kathleen  Se^hofield,  Margaret 
Shieriidian,  Patricia  Smitth,  Rosamond  Smith',  Mariooi  Stubensey, 
Etliefl  Sweeney,  "Winnifred  T'adm'an,  Anna  Tiffany,  Mary 
Whitaker  Mary  Crudden. 

Lower  School  Sta;nding  in  Subjects  of  First  Year,  Obtained  by: 

Louise  Attallah,  Heilen  Bail,  Ruth  Barnes,  Dorothy  Bamett^ 
Audrey  Bliack,  Rose  Boyle.  Annie  Burke,  Margiaret  Burton, 
Audrey  Cartan,  Madeleine  Cllaney,  Kiathleen  Ollarke,  Rita  OoU, 
Annie  CuUiton,  May  Daley,  Ethel  Dailton,  Yvonne  Desaulniepsi, 
Marie  DesRosiers,  Eileen  Dietsoh,  Aileen  Dowling  IsoTjel  Doyle, 
Marie  Dunne  ,Mary  Dwyer,  Helen  EfHardi  Helen  Pamen, 
Patricia  Featherston,  Delia  Ferrisi,  Irene  Flett,  Margaret  Fran- 
ciseo,  Elizabeth!  Fraiser,  Marie  Praser,  Helen  Giroux,  Mary 
Gormiani,  Meanoir  Green,  Anrna  GreenwOtod,  Audrey  Hytmu«, 
Gertrude  Ivey,  Margaret  Johnston,  Audrey  Koeibel,  Marguerite 
Lanigevin,  Alice  Langliey,  Helen  Lanigley,  Laurence  Langloite., 
Olga  Laplante,  Mary  Lee,  Catbierine  Melinnis,  Marion  Mc- 
Intyre,  Mary  McQuiilan,  Rutb  Mitehell,  Beatrice  Morkedanz, 
Eulalda   Murphy,   Aileen   O'Halloran,   Lill'iian  O'Reilly,   Olive 
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Plaulini,   Rosiaiind  Pdletitier,   Isaibe'Me  Penny,   OaJtlierine   Tad- 
man,  Monica  Tadman,  Prances  Taugher,  Teresa  Ungara,  Marie 

Voisini,  Aig'nies  Whelan,  Louise  Rekers. 

Middle  School. 

Mary  Adiams — ^Liteiratupe  'III.,  Ancient  History  HI.,  Algebra, 

Pbysicisi,  Cbeimiistry  I. 
Miary  Attallah^-^Enigliisihi  Ooimpoisition,  Liiteirature,  Britisih  HLs- 

tiory,  Gieom'eltry  II,,  Obcmistry. 
Ru^tib  Barneitit^ — Literiaituriei  III.,  Obeimisitry  II. 
Aileein  Berniey — 'OompoisTtiiiom  III.,  Liiteratiure  II.,  Britieib  His- 
tory, G-eoimieitry,  Cb^emlistry  II. 
Alma  Brown — ^Ancient  History  III.,  Geometry  I,,  Latin  Au- 

thionsi,  Frenob,  AutQioiris. 
Ailma  Brown — Anicient  Hisltory  III.,  Geomeitry  II.,  Latin  Au- 

tb'Ors  II.,  Freneb  Autbors,  Latiiii  Oorapiotsition,  Frencb  Com- 

'poisiti'on'. 
Kaitblieen   Byrne — Enlgil'iislh    Coanipoisitiooi    III.,    Literatere    III., 

Britisbi  Hisitory,  G-eom-ettry  IH.,  Chiemiisitry  II. 
Obiar'Lotte  Clitambcrsi — Ancient  History  III.,  Geoimietry  II.,  Phy- 
sios, ■Oliem'iisitiiy  HI. 
Mary  Cowlan — Lite'raltnrie,  Obemiistry. 
Mary  Crudden — Ancient  History  I..  Cbiemisitry  I.,  Geometry  I., 

Latin  ComjpositioTi,  Algebra,  Qifemisitry  III.,  Frencb  Au- 

tbors,  Freinlcli  Coanipoisiit'iion. 
Miary  Cur'tis — Algebrai,  Obeimistry  III. 
Katbieen  Dowaisi — Literatiure   I.,  Britisb  History  H.,   Englisb 

Coimp'oisitiioin,  Geomieitly  'II.,  Cheimistfry  II. 
LoTCtto  Dri-sooll — Englisb  Literature. 
Katbieen  Fram'ci'i^oo — Anicient  Hiisfcoiry. 
Julienne  GautMer — Englisb   Oompoisiitioin  III.,  Literature   II., 

Britiisib  Histioiry  II.,  G«iom-fttry  11. ,  Cbeimiistry. 
Bemice    Gray — Eniglislh    Ooanipoisitioai,,    Literature    11.,    British 

History  H.,  Geometry  TL,  Obemistry  II. 
Ena  Harrington— Eu/gli^  OompOiSition,  Literature  II.,  British 

History,  Geometry  I.,  Chemistry. 
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CajnOila  Horan — Aawjieii't   History   III.,   Geom'etTy,    ChemistTy 

III.,  Laitin  Auth'orsi,  Latin  Compositiion  III. 
Mary  Kennedy — Anic'ient  History  III.,  Geometry  II.,  Chemistry, 

Latin  AuthiOTS,  Fren^ch  Auitthors. 
Helen  Kennedy — English  Ooimx>osii)ti'on,  Liiterature  11.,  Britisfti 

Historyi,  Geometry  III,  Ohemisltry  III. 
Roaiona   Laplante — English    Oonnposition   II.,   En-glielh  I/ittena- 

ture  II.,  British  HislJory,  Geometry,  Chemistry  EI. 
Marion  Leoonrs — 'Literature,  Britisih  Hi^ory,  Anici*ent  Hi«tfory, 

Physics,  Chemistry  II. 
Annia  MacDonaM — Algebra  III.,  Geometry  HI.,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry. 
Marguerite  MaoKenzie — Ancient     History  TI.,     Geometry  I., 

Physios,  Chemistry  I.,  Latin  Comiposition  IH.,  Latin  Au- 

thoTis  III,,  French  Authors,  French  Coonpotsfitio-n. 
Heilien  MaicMillan — 'Gecmietry  I.,  Latin  Composition. 
AiJleen  McBridie — ^Anicient  History  III.,     Geometry,     Physies, 

Chemistry  II.,  Latin  Auth'Otrs,,  Frencih  Auth'OTSi. 
Madieleime    McCauley — Com:position,     Literature   II.,     British 

History  III.,  Geometry,  Chemistry. 
Heilen  Mead' — A/ncient  History,  Algebra  II.,  Geometry  I.,  Phy- 

sicisi,    Chemistry    II.,    Laitin   Aulthors,    Latin   Composition, 

French  Auithors  III.,  French  Composition. 
Blizaiheith   Millar — Engliislli     Composition  III.,     Literature   I., 

Britisih  Hiatidry  I.,  Geometry  II.,  ClKemdaitry  IL 
Madeleine  O'Callaghan — Ancient  History,  Algebra,  Geometry 

III.,  Chemistry,  French  Auth'ors. 
Evelyn  O'Dormelll' — Geoimetry,  Literaitoire  HI. 
Margianet  Parke — Algebra  II.,  Geometry  I.,  Latin  Authors. 
Winnitfred     Par'ke — En(gldsh    Compositioai   II.,     Literature    I., 

Bri)ti.sih  Histiory  I,,  Geometry  II.,  Chemiistny  U. 
Ada  Piniford — Ancient  History,  Latin  Authors,  Latin  Comuposi- 

tiom  III.,  French  Oomposiiti'on. 
Mangairet  Radey — EnigH'.s(h  Connposition,  Ewgliish^  Literature  I., 

British  History  III,,  Geometry  II.,  Chemistry  III. 
Jessi©   Riley — English   Compof^tion,   Literature     II.,     British 

History,  Chemistry. 
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Winndfried  Smitli — Anioienit  HiiSftoTy,  Oberniistry  III.,     French 

Autihors. 
MJadele-inie   Smith — EnsgliisJi.  Oonniposd'tion   III.,   Literaiture   III., 

Briiti'Slh,  History  IH.,  Greometry  II.,  Chemiaary  III. 
Mary   Smytlh: — Engliisih   Cojmpositi'otnj,   Literla-ture    III.,   Britisih 

History  III.,  Geometry,  Ohem'isitry  IH. 
Garaldirae  Stmbensey — Geometry  I.,  Chemisitry  II. 
Mary  White — Anioient  Hisitory,  Allgelbra    III.,    Gieometry  II., 

Physiilos),  Oh-emis/try  II.,  Frenoht  Author®. 
Helen  Wood's^ — Ancient  Hisftory. 

Complete  Middle  Sdhool  Standing,  Obtained  by: 
Alim;a  Brown,  Ohtarlo)tte  Ghaanbers,   Mary  Crudden,  Kath- 
leen FnanciSco,   Oamiillia  Ho^ran,   Mairiion  Lecionrs',  Margneirite 
MiacKenziei,   Aileen  McBride,  flBDelen.  M-ead,   Martgarelt  Parke, 
Ada  Pinfoldi,  Mary  Whiite,  Helen  Woo'ds. 
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LORD    BOUNTIFUL 

Lord  Bountizful,  by  Rev.  Father  Finn,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  refreshing  books  that  have  been  published  re- 
cently. After  reading  and  comparing  it  with  the  modern  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  one  hias  the  sensation  of  breathing  the  fresih 
spring  air  after  a  damp,  foggy  winter. 

In  the  first  ■ehapter  we  are  introdu'ced  to  the  theiro  of  the 
narrative,  Lord  Bountiful  (alias  Paul  Francis  Gamble),  where 
be  is  assisting  Joe  Dowling  to  eseape  the  clutches  of  a  burly 
officer  of  the  law,  whose  memory  e\ndently  does'  not  recall  his 
own  ohildhoodi. 

It  sems  that  Joe  gave  his  word  of  honour  to  his  mother  to 
discontinue  swimming,  but  later  seeing  his  playmate  enemy  in 
danger  oif  drowning,  he  bravely  swims  out  and  reseueis  him. 
Returning  to  land,  Joe  finds  his  clothes  have  been  stolen.  The 
appearance  of  a  policeman  caused  Joe  to  take  refuge  in  a 
gunny  sack.  Some  neighbouring  children  and  Lord'  Bountiful 
extricate  him  from  this  embarassing  position.  But  this  is  only 
one  of  the  numerous  instances  that  grip  and  hold  one's  inter- 
est ithroughout  the  book.  And  I  am  forgetting  myself — allow 
me  to  init reduce  to  you  the  main  ehiaraiC'ters :  John  Dowling, 
the  father  of  nine  children- — a  well  meaning  chap,  slightly  ad- 
dacted  to  drink.  In  an  ugly  display  of  temper  while  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  he  enlists  in  the  army.  After  less  than 
a  year  "Over  There"  the  War  Office  declares  him  missing  and 
thought  to  be  dead.  Mrs.  Dowling  —  a  devout  CJatho- 
lie  and  a  fervent  client  of  the  "Little  Flower,"  Bless- 
ed Theresa," — bravely  shoulders  the  now  double  burden 
of  rearing  and-  supporting  the  family,  but  through 
malnutrition  becomes  ill  and  is  forced  to  remain  in 
bed.  Peggy,  the  eldest  diaughter,  who  possesses  a  more  than 
ordinary  musical  ability,  is  the  assistant  bread-winner,  but 
during  her  mother's  illnesis  she  is  notified  that  her  services 
are  no  longer  required,  "slack  times"  being  the  reason  given. 
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Joe,  a  real  hoy,  fomd  of  excitemeait  and  disliking  to  be 
'liRig'ged  and  kissed  by  bis  sisters  (lalth.o'ugh,  he  beiars  the  de- 
monstrations manfully)  iis  the  eldest  boy  of  the  family.  He 
has  many  adventures,  and  more  thian  onee  is  of  assistance  to 
Lord  Bountiful  when  placed  in  a  criticial  ipositaon.  He  also 
plays  the  part  of  the^  hero^  to)  his  edster  Marie — whom  you 
might  say  is  rather  of  the  Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde  type,  having 
two  natures.  In  one  she  aicts  the  part  of  a  vain  and  foolish 
flapper,  trying  tO'  imitate  her  idieal  screen  beauty,  Viola  Dana, 
with  the  aid  of  lipstick  and  rouge.  In  tihe  other  she  is  just 
as  God  meant  her  to  "be^  beautiful  without  the  hardening  in- 
fluence of  cosmetics,  pure  las  a  white  rose  and  loveable  as  the 
red,  and  thus  i-e'sembling  the  "Little  Flower,"  Blessed  Theresa. 
Though  both  icharacters  are  so  widely  diffcTent,  love  was  the 
foiundation  of  both.  At  times  it  was  wonderful  to  witness, 
again  when  fliattery  had  turned  it  to  poison  it  was  pitiful. 
It  was  during  the  latter  mood  that  Joe  became  her  rescurer. 

Marie,  accompanied  by  a  girl  friend,  had  visited  one  of  the 
picture  houses.  A  wdl-dressed  man  of  t'he  commonly  known 
lounge-lizards  or  cake-eater  type,  noticing  Marie's  beauty, 
started  a  conversation  with  the  girls  by  deftly  explaining 
the  scenes  on  the  silversheet  and  upon  liistening  to  a  few  flat- 
tering rem;arks  from  him,  poor  Marie  completely  lost  her 
bead;.  After  many  clandestine  meetings  he  persuaded  her  to 
elope  with  'him,  but  his  plans  were'  frustrated  by  the  appearance 
of  Joe,  whose  suspicions  caused  ham  to  search  for  Marie,  who 
begged  him  not  tO'  tell  Mother  til  a;fter  the  evening  meal,  and 
Joe  agreed.  Later,  when  he  returned  home  he  discovered 
thiat  Marie  had  eluded  him  by  quietly  slipping  out  her  bed- 
room window.  Joe  asked  the  assistance  of  Lord  Bountiful, 
who  with  the  aid  of  Colonel  BridweH  (another  generOiUS  bene- 
faotor  of  the  Dowling  family;)  and  plain-clothes  men.  in  quick 
time  located  Marie  at  a  populiar  inn  outsdde  the  city.  Tihey 
aarive  just  in  time,  las  the  villian  is  eoaxing  Marie  to  take  a 
drugged  drink.  Lord  Bountiful  intervenes  and  forces  the 
coward  to  drink  it  himself^  and  then  hands  him  over  to  thie 
police.    Marie  w&s  truly  repentant,  but  Lord  Bountiful  e-autions 
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seereicy  till  *he  iiealtli  of  her  nwrtilieir  improves. 

Shoirtly  after  tMs  incidieiit  Lord  Bountiful 's  real  identity 
'is  disclosed,  proving  him  to  be  a  seoret-«ervice  man  of  wide 
fame  in  rounding  up  anarciiists.  He  returns  to  New  York, 
aecomx)anied  by  Marie  and  Joe.  During  the  exciting  visit  their 
father  is  found  in  one  of  the  ftity  's  bosipitals ;  he  had  suffered  a 
lapse  of  memory,  but  the  sight  of  the  two  ehildren  reca;Ued 
<all  the  former  scenes. 

When  they  returned  home  their  cup  of  happiness  seemed 
filled  to  the  utmost  eapacity,  but  there  was  one  bitter  drop, 
the  absence  of  the  twins,  whom,  a  wealthy  sister  of  Mrs.  Dow- 
ling's  had  taken  under  her  care  to.  relieve  the  financial  situa- 
tion.  But  Paul  Francis,  wlix>  reminded  one  of  a  good  fairy  or  a 
onlagic  chest,  api)eared  on  the  scene  with  both  children  perched 
on  his  shouldeirs;  such  a  happy  family  reunion  one  never  wit- 
messed  before. 

On  this  occasion  Marie  confessed  tc  her  mother  her  on* 
great  fault,  omitting  nothing,  sparing  nothing,  laying  bare  the 
facts  which  certainly  proved  her  sorrow  and  repentance.  Her 
mother  forgives  and  sympathizes  with  her,  for  she  knows  Marie 
had  passed  the  crisis ;  the  lesson  learnt  from  such  bitter  experi- 
ences would  always  remain. 

Surely  the  ''Little  Flower"  had  never  let  fall  such  a  shower 
of  roses  as  that  which  descended  on  the  Dowling  family.  Thus 
the  story  draws  to  a  close,  and  as  the  book  slips  from  one's 
fingers  and  softly  toboggans  into  a  crevice  of  the  chair,  an 
atmosphere  of  contentment  and  happiness  seems  to  desKjend 
as  one  muses  on  the  adventures  of  the  Dowling  family. 

Margaret  Kelly,  Academy  Form  IB. 
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*    * 

Above  the  Orient  plains  stretched  east  and  west, 
Stealing  like  myriad  sentinels  from  rest 

The  stars  held  heaven  with  swords  of  violet. 

And  gold  auoras  shaped  a  coronet, 

The  splendours  of  whose  arching  fires  caressed 
A  Child  soft  lying  on  a  Virgin's  breast, 

Whose  radiant  eyes  the  light  unwondering  met. 

0  star-watched  Child!    0  King  magnificent! 

The  world  still  listens  rapt,  as  if  to  hear 
The  echoes  of  your  cradle-song  that  went 

Leaping  in  seraph 's  notes  from  sphere  to  sphere ; 
And  sees  to-day,  spite  centuries  accident. 

Your  eyes,  divine  as  when  they  lit  Judea. 

Caroline  D.  Swan. 
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THE  JOURNEY  IN  THE  DARK 

Life  is  not  a  repression.  Life  is  an  activity.  Many  of  us 
expect  the  spiritual  life  to  live  itself,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  necessitates  the  exercise  of  our  will. 

The  moment  Christ  was  born  He  called  for  sacrifice.  It 
was  the  principle  of  His  coming.  From  the  annunciation  of 
His  birth  until  His  crucifixion  He  taught  the  lesson  of  the 
Cross. 

His  call  to  the  Magi  was  a  call  to  sacrifice.  They  saw  a 
star  and  the  star  said  that  the  King  of  the  Jews  wanted  them. 
Why  did  He  want  these  particular  men?  We  do  not  know, 
but  evidently  He  did  want  them. 

Their  faith  must  have  been  great,  for  when  the  light  shone 
in  the  heavens  it  was  reflected  in  their  own  hearts  and  they 
understood  that  the  star  was  sent  from  Him  to  them. 

The  response  involved  the  sacrifice  of  home,  the  severing 
of  human  ties,  and  a  long  journey  through  hostile  country,  but 
they  said,  ^'We  have  seen  the  star,"  and  they  started  out. 

The  pictures  we  usually  see  of  the  Magi  represent  them  as 
journeying  across  a  desert  guided  by  the  rays  of  a  star.  But 
that  is  not  all  what  actually  happened.  Instead  the  most  sig- 
nificant thing  about  their  journey  is  this:  that  the  star  did  not 
accompany  them  all  the  way.  It  appeared  in  the  east  and 
then  it  disappeared.  That  again  is  a  principle.  The  Lord 
sends  His  light,  and  then  He  withdraws  it.  He  withdraws  it 
to  test  us,  to  try  our  fixity  of  purpose.  When  the  divine  light 
disappears,  what  must  we  do?  We  must  do  as  the  Magi  did 
and  follow  the  light  of  our  own  reason.  If  the  electric  light 
gives  out,  we  can  always  light  the  candles.  That  shows  char- 
acter. 

Many  of  us  want  to  see  the  star  all  the  time — we  want 
some  person  to  lean  upon,  or  else  continuous  consolation  from 
God,  and  when  we  cannot  have  it  we  grow  discouraged.    We 
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must  remember  that  God  is  the  great  Educator.  Darkness  is 
part  of  his  program,  because  it  throws  us  upon  our  own  re- 
sources, ilt  forces  Us  to  study,  to  investigate  and  to  pray. 
Our  own  short-sighted  way  of  educating  the  Magi  would  have 
been  to  have  let  the  star  lead  them  all  the  way.  But  that 
is  not  the  Lord's  method.  Our  way  of  teaching  is  to  point 
to  a  tree  and  say,  "There  is  a  tree,*^'  but  that  is  not  the  Lord's 
way.  He  lets  us  get  lost  in  a  forest  and  stumble  over  a  tree. 
That  is  education. 

When  the  star  disappeared  the  Magi  might  have  turned 
back,  saying:  ''We  never  saw  the  star  at  all — it  must  have 
been  an  illusion."  But  they  stood  the  test  and  boldly  said: 
"We  do  not  see  it  now,  but  we  did  see  it— vidimus  et  venimus.'* 
;  They  thought  it  out  and  decided  that  the  King  of  the  Jews 
would  be  found  in  Jerusalem.  As  to  this  they  were  wrong,  but 
they  were  right  in  using  their  reason,  for  God  wanted  them  to 
go  to  Jerusalem.  He  wanted  them  to  call  forth  the  testimony 
of  the  Jews  themselves  as  to  the  place  where  Christ  was  to  be 
born.  Had  the  star  guided  them  all  the  way  they  would  have 
gone  straight  to  Bethlehem,  and  that  valuable  testimony  would 
neA'^er  have  been  given. 

The  Magi  were  probably  either  Persians  or  Chaldeans  and 
their  journey  must  have  lasted  somewhere  between  nine  months 
and  two  years.  We  can  deduce  this  from  Herod's  order  to 
kill  all  children  under  the  age  of  two  years,  in  his  wish  to  in- 
clude the  Messiah. 

When  at  last  they  reached  Jerusalem,  they  expected  to  find 
the  whole  city  festooned  in  His  honour.  "Where  is  the 
King?"  they  asked  eagerly.  But  nobody  knew.  "The  King 
of  the  Jews?  Why,  Herod  is  King."  "Herod  has  no  charge 
of  the  stars  of  heaven !  Where  is  He  that  is  horn  King  of  the 
Jews?  We  have  seen  His  star  in  the  east,  and  we  must  find 
Him." 

They  must  have  felt  discouraged.  Here  where  they  had 
expected  their  trials  to  end  they  were  only  beginning.  Here 
where  they  had  reason  to  expect  co-operation  and  sympathy, 
they  were  met  with  indifference,  and  worse,  with  opposition. 
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When  Herod  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  distinguished 
strangers  from  the  East,  he  must  have  received  them  hospit- 
ably and  entertained  them  royally.  But  as  soon  as  they  ex- 
plained the  reason  of  their  coming,  there  was  a  change. 
"Herod  was  troubled  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him." 

The  world  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  spiritual 
is  always  troubled.  As  long  as  we  are  willing  to  travel  with 
the  current  we  will  not  give  the  world  any  cause  to  be  trou- 
bled, or  meet  with  its  opposition.  But  if  we  imagine  that  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  be  better  than  our  surroundings,  then 
we  have  never  seen  the  star. 

The  Magi  had  to  fight  their  environment.  They  might  have 
argued  that  if  His  own  people  were  not  interested  in  their 
King,  why  should  strangers  seek  Him?  But  nothing  could 
divert  them  from  their  purpose.  They  said :  * '  The  King  has 
called  us.    We  have  seen  His  star.    Vidimus  et  venimus." 

In  response  to  their  insistence,  the  Doctors  of  the  Law 
searched  the  Prophecies  and  at  last  they  announced:  "He  is 
to  be  born  in  Bethlehem."  They  knew  the  place  and  pointed 
the  way  for  others,  but  they  did  not  make  the  least  effort  to 
find  Him  themselves.  They  knew  that  if  they  acknowledged 
the  King  of  the  Jews,  they  would  offend  Herod — and  they 
preferred  Herod. 

Not  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  went  down  with 
these  strangers  to  find  their  true  King.  They  were  paralyzed 
by  worldliness  and  selfishness.  Herod  had  given  them  diver- 
sions. He  had  beautified  their  city  and  introduced  many  Ro- 
man luxuries.  He  had  gratified  their  love  of  pleasure  and 
display.  They  were  prosperous  under  his  rule  and  they  did 
not  want  to  be  disturbed. 

But  the  Magi  said:  "Not  by  bread  alone  doth  man  live"— 
and  started  again  on  their  journey. 

All  this  time  they  had  not  seen  the  star.  The  Lord  wished 
them  to  have  the  merit  of  fighting  their  battles  alone.  But 
as  they  turned  their  backs  upon  Jerusalem  with  its  magnifi- 
cence and  luxury  and  set  out  for  the  poor  little  village  of 
Bethlehem,  a  beautiful  thing  happened.    The  star  reappeared. 
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Anyone  who  travels  from  infidelity  to  faith  or  from  a  lower 
degree  of  holiness  to  a  higher  degree,  must  pass  through 
Jerusalem.  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  natural  gratification,  where 
the  present  is  prized  above  the  future.  It  sometimes  requires 
a  great  deal  of  energy  to  go  down  into  Bethlehem.  The  Magi 
never  faltered  and  when  they  had  made  their  sacrifice  the 
star  came  and  stood  over  them. 

I  object  to  the  least  lowering  of  the  spiritual  standard 
during  the  dark  days.  The  Lord  watches  our  little  strength 
and  at  the  proper  moment  the  star  will  reappear.  The  Magi 
went  as  far  as  they  could  alone.  The  Lord  was  waiting  to  see 
whether  they  were  good  students.  He  trusted  them,  and  when 
they  could  go  no  farther,  He  sent  the  star.  "Where  is  this 
Bethlehem?"  There  was  no  one  to  guide  them.  Then  came 
the  star. 

What  would  have  happened  if  they  had  stayed  in  Jerusa- 
lem, allured  by  pleasure,  or  weakened  by  fatigue?  They 
would  never  have  seen  the  star  again. 

Why  does  Our  Lord  require  so  much  sacrifice  from  those 
He  calls  to  follow  Him  closely?  In  order  that  the  world  may 
be  troubled.  It  is  troubled  when  confronted  with  lives  that 
are  based  on  the  standards  of  another  world.  It  is  troubled 
by  those  who  acknowledge  ties  that  are  closer  than  human 
ones. 

When  we  find  ourselves  in  Jerusalem  we  must  not  feel  dis- 
couraged. We  must  realize  that  God  created  us  for  a  purpose, 
to  prove  us  and  see  whether  we  are  made  of  the  right  material. 
When  we  do  not  come  in  contact  with  opposition  we  build 
spiritual  summer  houses ;  the  foundations  are  not  deep. 

Life  is  going  to  be  a  warfare,  and  the  Lord  will  reward 
only  those  who  have  fought  legitimately.  Each  soul  is  equip- 
ped with  power  to  resist  temptation,  otherwise  it  would  be 
nothing  but  a  toy  on  the  wind  of  circumstance. 

And  so  we  must  prepare  our  soul  for  trial.  In  training 
athletes  it  would  be  false  kindness  to  be  easy  going.  It  is  the 
same  in  our  training.  We  will  not  win  unless  the  training 
be  inflexible.    "So  run  that  you  may  obtain  the  prize,"  said 
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Saint  Paul.  If  only  one  can  get  it,  he  that  one.  Should  one  of 
us  say,  "Let  me  win  the  race,  but  do  not  train  me,"  that  would 
be  insanity.  Yet  many  of  us  say  to  the  Lord,  "Give  me  the 
victory,  but  no  battle."  Such  a  prayer  cannot  be  granted,  for 
all  the  graces  that  are  given  are  graces  of  struggle,  not  graces 
of  victory.    These  last  will  come  in  heaven. 

The  Lord  lets  us  struggle  and  become  men  and  women, 
and  then  He  works  His  marvels  in  our  souls. 

As  the  reward  of  all  their  journey  the  Magi  were  led  to  a 
stable.  There  they  found  the  King  with  His  Mother— poor. 
They  must  have  felt  indignant  at  finding  Him  in  such  poverty. 
' '  You  say  there  is  no  room  for  Him  in  the  inn  ?  Why,  we  will 
build  Him  a  palace!"  And  the  Mother  must  have  explained: 
"You  do  not  understand;  my  Son  chooses  poverty."  What  a 
revelation  for  the  Magi, — the  beauty  of  poverty,  and  this 
Kingdom  so  different  to  theirs. 

The  King  did  not  speak  to  them  with  His  lips,  but  it  is 
evident  that  He  must  have  spoken  to  their  hearts  and  rewarded 
them  for  their  long  journey. 

William  Pardow,  S.J. 


^^^ 
^^^ 
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NATURE  REJOICES  IN  THE  PRESENCE 

OF  YOUTH-GRACE  BUILT  UPON 

IT  LEAPS  AND  EXALTS 

Wonderous  Scenes  in  St.  Peter's  and  Vatican  When  Boy  Scouts 

Pray  With  and  Defile  Before  Holy  Father  Who 

Gives  Them  Message. 


Rt.  Rev.  A.  E.  Burke,  PjA. 

/||\FTEN  have  we  said  here  "The  World  belongs  to  Youth." 
\^/  The  older  we  grow  and  the  more  we  see  the  stronger  the 
conviction  grows  upon  us;  everywhere  in  civil  and  reli- 
gious demonstrations  we  are  thrown  into  great  phalanxes  of 
youth.  It  is  the  real  charm  of  life.  Happy  the  country  teem- 
ing with  youth  as  happy  and  hopeful  the  husbandman  with 
flocks  and  herds  abundantly  growing  up  about  him.  "When  in 
youth,  we  first  heard  that  touching  lament  of  Meliboeus  over 
his  lost  kids  in  the  ecologes  of  Virgil,  and  our  enthusiastic 
teacher  grew  eloquent  over  its  beauty,  completeness  and 
truth — 

Hie  inter  densas  carulos  modo  namque  gemellos, 
Apem  gregis,  ah !  silice  in  nuda  connixa  reliquit- — 

we  surely  missed  much  of  its  meaning,  but  still,  there  was  some 
peculiar  circumstance  about  it,  which  haunted  the  memory 
through  all  the  years  till  now,  when  the  shadows  lengthen 
it  floods  up  with  a  fuller  comprehension  and  a  newer  sym- 
pathy. Somebody  said,  "I  care  not  who  makes  the  laws  of 
my  country  if  I  but  make  its  songs."  That  was  another  way 
of  saying  the  same  thing,  for  song  is  the  accompaniment  of 
youth  and  here  in  Italy  their  song  is  "Giovanezza,"  which 
connotes  the  English  word  youth,  altogether  devoid  of  eup- 
hany  and  sinks  still  deeper  into  the  sentimentality  of     the 
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people,  Happy  is  the  land  then  with  a  proper  estimation  of 
youth,  with  the  Latin  estimation  of  youth  and  what  flows  from 
it ;  unhappy  indeed  and  doomed  to  ruin  and  exterior  darkness 
that  which  abused  its  gift  of  God,  vaunting  restraint  where 
there  was  naught  but  degeneracy,  and  fatally  becoming  its 
own  executioner — 

'"111  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

This  Holy  Year  of  Jubilee  and  Pardon  has  brought  many 
consolations  to  Mother  Church  her  virile  visible  head  on  earth, 
as  to  all  that  look  upon  the  happenings  here  in  Rome  with 
comprehension  and  joy,  and  in  its  many  notable  gatherings 
at  the  feet  of  Christ's  Representative  in  the  Vatican,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  youth  transcends  all  others,  as  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  Child  Saint,  Little  Teresa  of  the  Infant  Jesus, 
touched  more  completely  and  universally  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful,  Pastor  and  Flock,  than  any  of  the  other  great  saints, 
old,  learned  and  well  deserving  of  the  Church's  formal  recog- 
nition. The  Little  Flower  in  the  way  she  gripped  and  held 
the  world,  the  good,  bad  and  indifferent  in  it,  is  the  standing 
miracle  of  this  year  of  marvels.  And  so  the  Holy  Father's 
heart  has  palpitated  with  joy  on  many  occasions  since,  in  the 
wonderous  way  of  Providence  he  has  ascended  the  Throne  of 
the  Fisherman,  but  never  with  the  fullness  which  was  brought 
him  Sunday  when  the  serried  ranks  of  the  beautiful,  athletic, 
reverent  legions  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  the  world  were  opened 
to  admit  him  to  their  presence  and  everlasting  remembrance. 

There  were  10,000  of  them.  They  were,  as  always,  in  per- 
fect retinue  and  discipline.  They  were  alert  and  enthusiastic, 
the  pick  of  the  ranks.  They  were  all  devout  and  intelligent 
Catholics,  full  of  faith,  almost  the  confiding  faith  of  children, 
but  better  informed.  They  were  imbued  with  boundless  love 
for  their  Spiritual  Father;  and,  my,  weren't  they  happy  com- 
ing from  afar  to  enter  into  their  Father's  house.  They  were 
not  the  only  pilgrims  in  Rome,  Sunday,  there  was  a  most  im- 
pressive and  consoling  pilgrimage  3,000  strong  of  the  school 
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teachers  of  Italy  and  so  many  other  lesser  nuclei  from  all 
parts  of  the  Continent,  and  as  always,  many  unattached  units 
and  individuals  from  America,  but  all  necessarily  accredited 
for  the  Holy  Father's  Mass  (He  came  down  to  say  it  for  the 
second  time  this  year  because  of  the  multitude),  so  if  there 
were  one  there  were  30,000  persons  in  St.  Peter's.  Nothing 
but  the  passage  in  the  main  aisle  was  palisaded,  and  the 
huge  Basilica  seemed  full,  in  the  apse,  in  the  nave,  in  the  tran- 
scepts. 

The  Holy  Father  came  with  no  pomp  or  display.  There 
was  no  interior  decoration.  He  was  carried  in  by  the  faithful 
porters  simply,  without  canopy,  attended  only  by  his  particu- 
lar chapel  and  the  officers  of  the  Guard.  But  when  the  bugle 
note  of  approach  sounded  and  he  came  into  view  that  phalanx 
of  ten  thousand  Scouts  in  all  their  panoply  rent  the  air  with 
joy-shouts,  and  banner-waving  and  speedily  communicated 
their  spirit  of  high  exaltation  to  every  soul  within  the  sacred 
precinct.  The  ovation  to  their  common  father  was  never  bet- 
tered on  even  more  solemn  occasions  if  it  were  ever  equalled. 
And  the  Holy  Father,  beaming  and  blessing,  passed  to  the 
Papal  Altar,  where,  flanked  by  an  army  of  scouts,  he  said 
the  Holy  Mass.  The  entire  surrounding  sang  the  Kyrie,  Credo, 
and  Agnus  Dei,  and  when  the  august  celebrant  brought  down 
upon  the  altar  Him  whose  representative  he  is  on  earth,  im- 
molated for  our  salvation,  the  sense  of  pent-up  reverence  was 
surely  at  the  climax,  and  the  holy  silence  only  broken  by  the 
thumping  of  thousands  of  youthful  hearts.  The  Pope  after 
Mass  and  a  short  thanksgiving,  left  as  he  had  come,  saluted 
and  ovated  by  the  myriad  boyish  impulse.  Happy  and  smiling 
as  we  never  saw  him  before,  he  passed  out  of  view,  always 
blessing  his  beloved  children. 

Then  came  the  public  reception.  There  was  no  hall  to  hold 
them,  nothing  with  covering  that  would  permit  of  salutation 
in  solid  formation,  and  the  evolution  of  military  companies, 
so  recourse  was  had  to  the  great  court  of  the  Belvedere,  where 
on  a  different  occasion  (that  of  the  Eucharistic  Congress)  the 
(Supreme  Pontiff  received  the  homage  of  hosts  once  before. 
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A  great  throne  and  platform  were  erected  against  the  rear 
wall  of  the  Library  Building,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cortile. 
Rich  draperies  were  hung  about.  The  fountain  in  the  centre 
of  the  square,  the  water  turned  off,  was  bedded  with  rich 
plants  and  flowers.  The  boys  were  drawn  up  in  the  quarters, 
the  officials  of  all  sorts  stood  round  the  fountain;  there  were 
thousands  of  spectators  on  the  confines;  the  stage  about  the 
Throne  was  studded  with  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dignatories, 
the  minor  clergy  and  pontifical  attendants.  It  constituted  an 
admirable  scene,  even  before  the  main  figure  came ;  but  varied 
and  gorgeous  as  it  was,  the  great  something  was  wanting,  till 
the  august  Pontiff  arrived.  A  blare  of  music,  a  quick  descent 
from  the  vehicle,  a  free  and  manly  stride  to  the  dais  with 
his  attendants,  the  soul  of  the  scene  was  in  place,  the  Papal 
Hymn  rang  true  upon  the  serene  evening  air,  and  all  was  pal- 
pitating with  motion. 

The  Holy  Father  with  his  attendants  quickly  but  solemnly 
ascended  to  the  throne,  received  the  observance  of  the  vener- 
able Cardinal  Patriarch  of  Venice,  and  turned  a  moment  to 
gaze  in  wonderment  and  delight  upon  the  sea  of  faces  before 
him.  Then  was  he  seated  upon  his  high  throne,  the  immacu- 
late white  of  his  garments,  the  bright  red  of  his  mantle  and 
hood,  standing  out  strikingly  against  the  rich  trappings  be- 
hind. 

This  is  a  never-to-be-forgotten  moment,  and  now  the  pent- 
up  feelings  of  the  Scouts  find  expression  in  vociferous,  Vive  le 
Pape !  Evviva  il  Papa !  Hurrah  for  the  Pope !  in  every  na- 
tional form  of  cry  and  salutation  for  such  occasions  known  to 
the  world,  whilst  10,000  hands  flung  up  insignia,  floats,  gar- 
lands, olive  branches,  aye,  even  batons  with  their  hats  on  them, 
until  the  very  face  of  the  sun  was  obscured,  and  all  other 
human  sounds  smothered  with  rejoicing.  Of  course  the  Pope 
was  touched,  and  had  to  struggle  with  his  emotions.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise?  Everybody  within  the  sacred  precinct 
was  visibly  moved ;  and  many  moved  to  tears. 

When  the  ovation  ended,  and  it  did  not  end  soon,  the  ten 
thousand   went   through    their    evolutions   before   the    Great 
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White  General.  Baden  Powell,  their  Founder,  who  told  them 
in  England,  amongst  other  admirable  things:  "You  will  see 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  should  preserve 
this  great  privilege,  as  the  greatest  event  in  your  lives. ' '  They 
seemed  to  have  these  words  in  their  minds  as  they  paraded, 
and  evoluted  and  saluted  with  banners  and  ensignia  inclined 
before  the  august  Pontiff.  Every  nation  and  every  separate 
brigade  of  the  nation,  carrying  distinctive  dress  and  insignia, 
often  passed  before  the  Throne.  It  was  far  more  interesting 
than  any  army  evolution  we  had  witnessed ;  and  perhaps  better 
performed,  too,  for  these  lads  are  drilled  to  perfection,  and  the 
stride  of  youth  is  easier,  more  graceful  if  not  steadier  than 
that  of  age. 

After  a  full  hour  it  was  over,  and  the  Holy  Father,  ex- 
cellent reviewing  officer  that  he  is,  had  not  missed  a  movement, 
now  bending  to  this  side,  now  to  that,  to  better  judge  the 
gest,  now  beamed  upon  them  like  a  proud  parent  joying 
the  precision  and  expertness  of  his  offspring.  He  was  evident- 
ly delighted.  He  was  greatly  consoled.  With  such  a  picture 
of  promise  whose  heart  could  be  heavy?  The  *'Spem  Gregis" 
Avas  in  his  mind. 

But  it  is  over  now,  and  the  evening  shades  are  lengthening, 
the  Great  Father  of  them  all,  and  their  beloved  General,  must 
speak  a  word  of  commendation  and  encouragement  to  his  pre- 
delict.  He,  then,  settled  back  upon  his  high  throne,  more 
striking  still,  in  the  twilight ;  and  his  voice  resonant,  musical, 
clear  and  penetrating  as  a  trumpet,  reached  every  ear  with  a 
father's  love  and  a  father's  admiration,  for  forty-five  minutes; 
not  one  husky  note,  but  in  particular  places,  clarion  and  re- 
sonant one,  and  the  vast  auditory  hung  on  his  lips,  in  joy 
and  admiration.  He  expressed  his  gladness,  the  greatest  glad- 
ness of  a  glad  year,  to  have  the  Scouts  in  his  presence,  in  his 
house,  where  they  were  the  most  welcome  of  the  welcome. 
His  love  for  youth  was  great  and  based  on  that  of  his  Master, 
for  they  were  the  promise  of  the  Church — Spem  Gregis — and 
his  Master's  well-beloved.  He  praised  their  comportment, 
generously  acknowledged  their  love  and  homage  to  the  sue- 
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cesser  of  St.  Peter  and  then  gave  to  them  and  through  them 
to  the  youth  of  the  world,  such  practical  fatherly  advice  and 
counsel  as  they  will  never  forget  to  their  dying  day. 

We  cannot  speak  further  here  of  this  extraordinary  Pontifi- 
cal allocution.  No  single  part  of  it  can  be  separated  from  its 
context.  It  is  a  ecumenical  message  and  must  be  read  in  its 
entirety.  But  certainly  the  Holy  Father  did  show  his  un- 
bounded love  for  the  fine  young  fellows  and  his  desire  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  snares  of  the  world,  even  as  the  Master 
loved  them  and  laid  down  His  life  for  them.  Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  brother. 
The  Vicar  of  Christ  would  joyfully  follow  in  the  Master's 
footsteps  to  save  from  a  single  grave  sin  and  the  consequent 
death  of  the  soul. 

Then  rising  up  on  his  throne,  in  clear  and  melodious  tones, 
free  from  indication  of  fatigue  or  stringency,  he  entoned  the 
Sit  Nomen  Domine  and  lovingly  imparted  the  Pontifical  Bene- 
diction, which  was  not  only  to  overtake  all  present  in  the 
Cortile,  but  to  be  carried  by  them  to  every  friend  they  had 
in  homes  in  all  of  Europe  and  in  every  land  beyond  the  seas. 
And  so  this  remarkable  gathering  of  Jubilee  times  has  even- 
tuated auspiciously,  and  all  are  supremely  happy  over  it.  The 
gallant  youth,  those  10,000  representative  Scouts  (What  a  pity 
the  United  States  and  Canada  were  not  adequately  represent- 
ed) are  now  formal  apostles  of  the  faith.  The  Church  of  God 
is  living,  flourishing,  triumphing.  They  shall  greatly  help  the 
truth.  When  the  Holy  Father  rose,  before  his  beautiful  dis- 
course and  shouted  to  the  multitude,  "Praised  be  Jesus 
Christ,"  over  ten  thousand  throats  returned  the  challenge 
courageously  and  lovingly,  "May  He  be  praised  eternally," 
and  we  who  are  not  young  put  in  our  best  Laudetur  for  the 
joy  and  privilege  of  the  day,  for  was  it  not  a  great  day  for 
faith,  for  Catholic  faith,  and  should  we  not  rejoice  and  be 
glad  in  it  ?    Laus  Deo ! 
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Nestling  'neath  the  Hills  of  Hope,  across  the  Plains  of  Fancy, 

Glowing  in  the  glory  of  the  sunset's  fire, 
Sometimes  hazy  as  a  cloud,  sometimes  clear  as  crystal, 

Lies  the  Land  of  Loveliness — the  Land  of  Heart's  Desire. 

Sometimes,  when  the  light  of  dawn  penetrates  Night's  dark- 
ness, 
Its  towers  of  ivory,  rose-flushed,  seem  near  as  coming  day ; 
But  through  the  busy  hours  weighed  down  with  tasks  of  love 
and  duty, 
The  Land  of  Hope  and  Happiness  moves  very  far  away. 

And  yet,  through  shine  and  shadow,  its  pearly  spires  gleam 
faintly, 
And  the  road  is  long  and  winding — an  old  and  oft-trod 
track ; 
And  now  it  seems  but  one  step  more,  and  then  too  far  to  travel ; 
But  once  it  has  been  sighted,  there  is  no  turning  back! 

So,  if  we  struggle  bravely  through  weary  years  of  waiting. 
With  faces  smiling  brightly,  and  hearts  that  never  tire. 

We,  too,  will  find,  some  happy  day,  what  others  found  be- 
fore us. 
That  when  we  reach  the  Journey's  End,  we  find  our  Heart's 

Desire. 

Amy  McEvoy. 
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THE  GREEK  DRAMA 
Modern  Translations  and  Imitations  of  It 

By  Rev.  M.  J.  Ryan,  D.D.,  Ph.D. 

ANYONE  who  wishes  to  form  a  conception  of  the  Greek 
drama  without  reading  a  Greek  play  should  first  of  all 
read  Milton's  Samson  Agonistes;  for  that,  as  Goethe 
says,  approaches  nearer  than  any  other  modern  work  to  the 
purport  and  style  of  Greek  tragedy,  nor  does  any  modern  imi- 
tation of  the  Greek  deserve  equal  admiration  both  as  regards 
design  and  execution. 

Newman  wrote  a  few  poems  in  the  style  of  the  Greek 
Choral  Odes.  These  imitations  may  easily  be  found  by  the 
reader  among  his  Verses  on  Various  Occasions.  They  give 
us  the  Greek  tone,,  temper,  and  style  to  perfection.  His  Geron- 
tius,  too,  is  more  like  a  Greek  than  an  English  dramatic 
poem. 

Arnold's  "Fragment  of  a  Chorus  from  a  Dejaneira"  and  his 
"Strayed  Reveller"  show  us  the  style  and  the  melodic  effect 
of  the  Greek  Choruses.  But  his  Merope  is  a  complete  failure ;  it 
is  lifeless  and  scarcelj'^  readable ;  if  it  is  read  it  must  be  from 
curiosity  about  the  poet,  not  from  any  interest  in  the  play. 
It  is  a  very  strange  thing  about  Arnold  that  he  spent  a  great 
deal  of  pains  and  time  discussing  the  proper  metre  and  style 
for  the  translation  of  Homer,  and  quite  failed  to  settle  upon 
the  right  one,  although  his  own  "Sohrab  and,  Rustum"  and 
his  "Balder  Dead,"  as  the  critics  now  recognize,  furnish  a 
perfect  example  of  the  style  and  manner  in  which  Homer 
should  be  translated ;  and  so  he  wrote  like  the  Greek  Choruses 
except  when  he  was  trying  to  write  a  play  like  a  Greek  play. 

Racine  has  been  called  by  DeMaistre  a  Greek  speaking 
French ;  and  certainly  his  Esther  and  especially  his  Athalie,  so 
far  as  a  foreigner  can  judge,  deserve  all  the  admiration  that 
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anyone  can  give  them.    But  it  is  observed  somewhere  in  the 
letters  of  Gray,  who  did  not  love  Mason's  ambition  to  imitate 
the  Greek  form,  that  these  plays  were  written  for  the  convent 
boarding-school  of  Saint  ISi^,  and  that  the  grave  moral  re-    r^^^y  t 
flections  of  the  Chorus  upon  human  life  seem  ruuuLgTIious  irT  f/ 

the  mouths  of  those  who,  as  we  cannot  forget,  are  only  inex-  ' 

perienced  girls.  I  do  not  myself,  however,  feel  any  such  in- 
congruity when  1  am  reading  the  plays,  not  looking  at  them. 
The  anachronisms  or  errors  of  local  coloring  which  Macaulay 
imputes  to  Racine 's  Iphigenia,  are  not  greater  than  those  which 
Euripides  rightfully  committed. 

The  Iphigenia  of  Goethe  has  a  Greek  subject  and  Greek 
characters,  but  it  is  not  at  all  like  the  Greek  spirit.  *'I  am 
astonished  to  find,"  says  Schiller,  who  had  assisted  Goethe 
so  much  in  preparing  it  for  the  theatre,  "that  this  piece  no 
longer  makes  the  same  favorable  impression  on  me  that  it 
did  formerly,  though  I  still  recognize  it  as  a  work  full  of 
soul.  It  is,  however,  so  astonishingly  modern  and  un-Greek 
that  I  cannot  understand  how  it  was  ever  thought  to  resemble 
a  Greek  play.  It  is  purely  moral,  but  the  life,  the  agitation, 
the  sensuous  power,  and  everything  which  specifically  belongs 
to  a  dramatic  work  is  wanting.  Goethe  has  himself  spoken 
slightingly  of  it,  but  I  took  that  as  a  mere  caprice  or  coquetry ; 
now  I  understand  him."  Lewes  in  his  Life  of  Goethe,  says: 
"Racine,  so  unjustly  handled  by  Schlegel,  has  given  us  the 
passionate  life  of  the  Greek  drama,  in  spite  of  his  'Madame' 
Hermione  and  'Monsieur'  Oreste;  in  imitating  the  slow 
scenic  movement  of  the  Greek  drama,  he  has  also  imitated  the 
dramatic  agitation  of  the  undercurrent.  But  Goethe  has 
imitated  Greek  art  in  what  was  accidental  and  temporal ;  in  the 
one  essential  characteristic  he  has  not  imitated  it.  The  re- 
pose of  manner  and  acting  which  was  forced  upon  the  Greek 
Goethe  has  adopted  under  conditions  which  did  not  force  him ; 
while  the  repose  which  the  Greek  kept  only  at  the  surface, 
Goethe  has  allowed  to  settle  down  to  the  core." 

Scipio  Maffei,  the  reviver  of  Greek  studies  in  Italy  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  reformer  of  the  Italian  theatre. 
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published  a  Merope  which  had  great  success,  and  Arnold 
praises  it  highly.  This  tragedy  followed  upon  the  efforts  of 
"The  Arcadians"  of  Rome  to  abolish  the  Chorus  and  give 
greater  freedom  to  the  Italian  drama,  Alfieri,  too,  wrote  a  Me- 
rope and  other  plays  on  Greek  subjects  without  a  chorus.  But 
for  my  part,  when  the  Chorus  is  excluded,  I  cannot  see  any 
reason  for  imitating  formally  the  Greek  drama  with  its  unities 
of  place  and  time  and  its  shortness  and  Greek  simplicity. 

Our  modern  writers  should  be  natural  and  should  be  them- 
selves. When  Johnson  was  asked  whether  Burke  studied 
Cicero  much  for  the  purpose  of  imitation,  he  replied :  ' '  Burke 
does  not  speak  like  Cicero  nor  like  Demosthenes  nor  like  any- 
one else;  he  speaks  as  well  as  he  can."  So  should  it  be  with 
our  writers  of  plays,  though  they  will  be  all  the  better  for 
being  able  to  read  the  Greek  plays  if  they  don't  do  it  for  the 
purpose  of  aping  them. 

De  Vere's  View  of  the  Greek  Drama. 

The  elder  Aubrey  de  Vere,  himself  a  dramatist,  ''used  to 
say"  (as  his  son  relates),  ''that  the  essence  of  a  Greek  play 
did  not  consist  in  the  Chorus  or  in  anything  exclusively  Greek 
in  its  character,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  was  (virtually)  the 
fifth  act  of  a  play  the  rest  of  which  was  left  unwritten,  and 
supplied  only  by  the  imagination."  (The  reader  will  remem- 
ber that  the  Greek  tragedies  were  founded  on  well-known 
myths  and  legends).  "He  maintained,"  continues  the  young- 
er Aubrey,  "that  anyone  who  wrote  an  English  dramatic  poem 
on  this  principle,  imagining  the  first  four  acts,  and  then  care- 
fully writing  the  fifth  and  letting  that  stand  by  itself,  would 
produce  a  noble  poem,  different  both  from  a  drama  and  a 
mere  dramatic  scene,  superior  to  the  former  in  intensity,  and 
to  the  latter  in  fulness.  He  thought  of  writing  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  this  way,  maintaining  that  no  finer  sub- 
ject could  be  found  in  history  *  for  such  a  dramatic  poem, 

*  It  certainly  would  be  tragic  enougli  and  produce  fear.  The  diffi- 
culty would  be  to  make  that  "tiger's  heart  wrapped  in  a  woman's 
hide"  an  object  of  pity.    And  yet  to  Christian  Charity  now  she  is  so. 
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although  it  would  not  furnish  materials  for  a  drama  in  five 
acts. ' '  I  neither  affirm  nor  altogether  reject  this  view,  but  only 
give  it  as  a  part  of  the  truth,  since  this  characteristic  of  the 
Greek  play  was  due,  as  will  be  seen,  to  the  pre-existence  of  the 
Chorus, 

Swinburne's  dramas  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  form  and 
upon  Greek  legends  are  altogether  unlike  the  classics  in  spirit 
and  style.  In  the  first  place,  they  and  especially  their  choruses 
unfortunately  are  irreligious,  whereas  the  Greek  tragedy  on 
the  whole  taught  the  great  truths  of  natural  religion  and 
morality.  And  he  adopts  the  air  and  manner  of  the  Hebrew 
Prophets  in  his  Choruses,  as  Tennyson  told  him,  in  order  to 
attack  what  the  Prophets  taught.  His  literary  style  is  alto- 
gether unlike  the  Greek,  for  it  is  diffuse,  exuberant,  florid, 
and  verbose,  using  ten  words  where  one  should  suffice,  while 
the  Greek  expression  is  distinguished  for  simplicity  and  terse- 
ness ;  brevity  and  conciseness  in  Greek  not  excluding  clearness 
and  beauty.  ''We  may  liken  the  Greek  drama,"  says  New- 
man, "to  music  of  the  Italian  School,  in  Avhich  the  wonder  is 
how  so  much  richness  of  invention  in  detail  can  be  accommo- 
dated to  a  style  so  simple  and  uniform."  If  we  want  to  find 
a  style  like  the  Greek  poets  in  English  Ave  must  go  to  Arnold 
and  to  Tennyson,  Tennyson  suppressed  some  beautiful  verses 
for  forty  years,  because  they  were  superfluous  for  Locksley 
Hall: 

"In  the  hall  there  hangs  a  painting — Amy's  arms  about  my 

neckt — 
Happy  children  in  a  sunbeam  sitting  on  the  ribs  of  wreck ; 
in  my  life  there  was  a  picture ;  she  that  clasped  my  neck  had 
f  own : 
I  was  left  within  the  shadow,  sitting  on  the  wreck  alone." 

It  is  only  a  great  artist  and  great  admirer  of  Greek  sim- 
plicity Avho  could  bear  to  sacrifice  lines  so  beautiful  in  them- 

t  Sentimental  and  imaginative  young  ladies  may  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  ooly  Amy  in  my  life  was  a  sister  so  named,  not  a  cousin,  as 
m  Locksley  Hall. 
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selves  for  the  sake  of  the  whole.    Forty  years  after,  they  be- 
came the  kernel  and  heart  of  a  second  Locksley  Hall. 

>  Translations  of  Greek  Plays. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  translate  poetry  from  one  lan- 
guage into  poetry  in  another  language,  especially  when  the 
two  are  so  different  as  Greek  and  English.  For  the  sort  of  ex- 
pression which  is  beautiful  in  one  language  may  not  be  beau- 
tiful in  another.  Tennyson  thought  quantitative  hexameters 
in  English  only  suitable  for  comic  purposes,  and  in  his  letters 
he  sometimes  wrote  humorous  passages  in  hexameters.  Aris- 
totle in  his  Poetics  says  that  when  the  drama  developed  from 
the  Satyric  (which  was  humorous)  to  the  tragic,  "its  metre 
changed  then  from  trochaic  to  iambic ;  the  reason  for  the  use  of 
the  trochaic  tetrameter  was  that  their  poetry  was  Satyric  and 
more  connected  with  dancing  than  it  now  is ;  as  soon,  how- 
ever, as  a  spoken  part  came  in,  nature  herself  found  the  appro- 
]>riate  metre ;  for  the  iambic,  Ave  know,  is  the  most  speakable 
of  metres,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  very  often  fall  into 
it  in  conversation."  This  is  true  of  Greek  speech,  but  not  of 
English:  for  the  English  pronounciation  tends  to  throw  the 
accent  back  towards  the  first  syllable,  and  make  our  speech 
trochaic  or  dactylic.  Anyone  who  will  trouble  to  look  up 
trochaic  tetrameters  in  Tennyson  (Maud)  or  in  Dryden,  will 
see  that  the  verse  is  not  at  all  humorous,  but  grave.  It  is 
laughable  or  pitiable  to  see  an  English-speaking  critic  quoting 
the  Greek  philosopher  in  favor  of  English  iambics.  Let  them 
stand  on  their  own  merits,  for  they  cannot  stand  upon  the  mer- 
its of  the  Iambic  in  Greek. 

Arnold  in  his  lectures  on  translating  Homer  says  well  that 
the  aim  of  the  translator  must  be  to  give  the  unlearned  the 
same  impression  as  the  modern  scholar  receives  from  the  ori- 
ginal, not  the  same  impression  as  the  ancients  received,  for 
we  do  not  know  how  the  originals  affected  them. 

It  is  not  likely,  for  example,  that  unrhymed  verse  affected 
them  as  it  affects  us ;  for  we  are  so  used  to  rhyme  that  we  are 
not  pleased  without  it.    "We  have  indeed  a  few  examples  where 
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rhyme  is  not  missed  by  our  ear — Collins'  "Ode  to  Evening," 
Soiitliey's  "Thalaba,"  and  some  lyrics  in  "The  Princess," 
such  as  "Now  sleeps  the  crimson  petal"  and  "Come  down,  O 
maid,  from  yonder  mountain  height."  The  use  of  rhyme  in 
translations  certainly  introduces  an  ornament  which  the  ori- 
ginal had  not,  and  something  also  that  we  do  not  expect  in  a 
play,  for  we  tried  it  and  rejected  it. 

The  first  requisite,  of  course,  is  intelligibility.  If  the  ori- 
ginal IS  obscure  to  us,  the  translator  must  not  try  also  to  be 
obscure.  BroAvning  was  a  man  of  genius.  But  it  was  said  to 
him  by  his  friends  that,  to  understand  his  translations  of 
Greek  dramas,  one  must  read  the  originals.  This  is  half  joke, 
but  whole  truth. 

Professor  Gilbert  Murray's  translations  of  the  Greek  dra- 
mas are  spirited  and  brilliant  poems,  but  scarcely  nearer  to  the 
original  than  Pope's  Iliad  to  Homer.  His  style  is  an  imitation 
of  Swinburne's,  e.g.:  In  Iphigenia  among  the  Tauri,  the  ten- 
derest  and  sweetest  of  Euripides'  plays,  not  a  tragedy,  but 
a  romance  with  a  happy  ending, t  and  full  of  the  everlasting 
pathos  of  strangers  in  a  strange  land — 

Alas,  0  maidens  mine 
I  am  filled  full  of  tears. 
My  heart  filled  with  the  beat 
Of  tears  as  of  dancing  feet. 

This  is  Swinburne  all  over,  even  to  the  incongruous  simile. 
And  he  amplifies  without  scruple,  often  introducing  new  ideas 
not  quite  in  keeping  with  the  original  plan,  and  thus  he  inter- 
poses a  medium  between  us  and  the  Greek  play  as  if  we  were 
looking  at  people  through  stained  glass.  One  of  the  lovely 
odes  says : 

"How  passed  they  (in  their  ship)  through  the  Closing 
Rocks  (the  Symplegades),  how  passed  they  by  the  sleepless 
capes  of  Phineus'  sons,  running  along  by  the  seashore  upon 

t  The  story  of  Maggie  Tulliver's  love  for  her  brother  is  to  me  finer 
than  Iphigenia  or  Antigone,  but  the  style  is  far  from  the  limpid  sim- 
plicity of  the  Greek. 
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Amphitrite 's  surf,  where  choirs  of  fifty  maidens,  daughters  of 
Nereus,  singing  dance  with  circling  feet."  This  is  amplified 
thus: 

Through  the  Clashing  Rocks  they  burst; 
They  passed  by  the  cape  unsleeping 
Of  Phineus  sons  accurst; 
They  ran  by  the  star-lit  bay 

Upon  magic  surges  sweeping, 
Where  folk  on  the  waves  astray 
Have  seen  through  the  gleaming  grey, 
Eing  behind  ring,  men  say, 

The  dance  of  the  old  Sea's  daughters. 

This  gives  a  beautiful  coloring,  but  it  is  a  new  coloring, 
to  Euripides.  The  ''astray  upon  the  waves"  is  an  idea  with  no 
foundation,  and  the  ''men  say,"  introduced  only  for  the 
rhyme,  gives  a  spirit  of  disbelief  that  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  ode  or.  the  play. 

The  Greek  Drama  a  Choral  Play. 

The  specific  distinction  of  the  Greek  drama  from  ours  is 
that  it  was  founded  upon  the  chorus,  and  everything  in  it  was 
determined  by  a  relation  to  the  chorus.  The  chorus  originally 
was  a  band  of  dancers  and  singers  who  moved  around  the  altar 
of  Bacchus,  as  children  now  do  around  a  May-pole,  and  sang 
the  adventures  of  the  god.  Thespis',  a  contemporary  of  Py- 
thagoras, and  a  strolling  entertainer  who  went  around  the 
country  with  his  caravan,  added  an  Answerer  (hypocrites; 
thus  hypocrite  and  actor  came  to  be  synonymous)  who  carried 
on  a  dialogue  with  the  chorus.  This  dialogue  told  the  story 
of  some  action  or  suffering  of  the  god,  or  one  of  the  Heroes; 
and  this  action  was  the  subject  of  comment  or  reflection,  at 
intervals,  from  the  chorus  in  song.  Aeschylus  added  a  second 
"hypocrite,"  who  carried  on  a  dialogue  with  the  first.  So- 
phocles added  a  third;  and  in  a  drama  which  did  not  appear 
until  after  his  death,  he  made  the  presence  of  a  fourth  actor 
necessary.    But  this  innovation  was  not  imitated  by  any  other. 
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The  Satyricon. 

There  were  three  species  of  drama  —  the  Satyricon,  the 
Trago(i)dia,  and  the  Komo(i)dia.  The  Satyricon  appears  to 
have  been  the  oldest,  and  out  of  it  originated  the  Tragodia 
according  to  Aristotle.  The  Satyric  drama  was  so  called  be- 
cause the  chorus  always  consisted  of  Silenus  and  his  Satyrs.  It 
might  have  some  serious  or  sad  scenes,  but  it  must  always  end 
happily.  No  early  specimen  of  the  Satyricon  has  ever  been 
discovered.  Aeschylus  was  reckoned  by  ancient  critics  to  have 
been  chief  among  the  Satyric  play-writers;  but  nothing  of 
those  works  remains  except  a  few  stray  quotations  preserved 
by  the  grammarians,  and  these  seem  to  show  that  the  humor 
was  extremely  coarse,  boisterous,  and  shameless.  The  single 
complete  example  which  has  been  preserved  is  the  Cyclops  of 
Euripides.  In  1912  there  was  discovered  among  the  papyri  at 
Oxyrhyncus  in  Egypt  nearly  one-half  of  a  Satyric  play  by 
Sophocles,  entitled  "Ichneutae,"  or  The  Trackers.  No  doubt 
the  early  plays  were  much  inferior  in  form  and  perhaps  much 
grosser  than  those  of  the  three  great  dramatists.  The  Greeks 
were  accustomed  to  make  sport  of  their  gods,  and  many  of  their 
myths  are  quite  ludicrous.  The  lay  of  Demodocus  (in  the  eight 
book  of  the  Odyssey)  about  Mars  and  Venus,  which  Ulysses 
enjoyed  so  much,  is  the  most  notorious  example.  The  Track- 
ers was  founded  upon  the  familiar  myth  of  the  exploits  of  the 
infant  god  Hermes  in  stealing  Apollo 's  cattle,  and  inventing  the 
lyre  as  an  atonement  for  the  theft.  By  a  simple  fiction  the 
poet  enlists  Silenus  and  his  jolly  rout  in  the  service  of  Apollo, 
who  in  an  opening  speech  announces  the  loss  of  ttie  cattle, 
for  which  he  had  vainly  sought,  and  offers  a  golden  reward 
to  the  discoverer.  Silenus  than  appears  with  his  Satyrs  and 
proposes  to  join  in  the  search.  The  chorus,  that  is  the  Satyrs 
governed  by  Silenus,  start  out  on  the  search;  they  are  the 
Trackers.  The  humor  of  the  play  here  depends  upon  the  un- 
couth snarls  and  grotesque  movements  of  the  Satyr-chorus 
imitating  dogs  on  the  scent.  They  soon  find  traces  leading  to 
a  cave,  but  are  terrified  by  strange  sounds  coming  forth  out 
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of  it,  and  are  roundly  scolded  by  Silenus  for  their  terror. 
Within  the  cave  the  nymph  Cyllene  is  playing  foster-mother  to 
the  new  God,  who  is  amusing  himself  with  his  new  invention ; 
and  when  Silenus  himself  plucks  up  his  courage  to  knock  at 
the  barrier  and  demand  admission,  she  appears  and  protests 
against  the  disturbance,  but  is  easily  pacified,  and  tells  them 
that  she  is  the  nurse  of  the  child  lately  born  to  Zeus,  and  in- 
forms them  of  the  marvellous  growth  of  the  infant  Hermes 
and  his  invention  of  the  "vessel  full  of  sweetness  made  of  an 
upturned  shell,"  but  stoutly  defends  him  against  the  charge 
of  thieving  the  kine.  When  she  lets  slip  out  that  strips  of 
cowhide  have  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  instrument, 
their  suspicions  are  strengthened,  and  they  summon  Apollo, 
who  appears  on  the  scene  and  promises  them  their  reward, 
just  as  the  fragment  of  four  hundred  lines  ends.  The  discoverer 
and  editor  of  the  fragment,  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  supposes 
that  the  action  was  continued  on  the  lines  of  the  Homeric 
hymn  from  which  this  story  has,  so  far,  been  taken,  and  that 
Hermes  came  forth  and  appeased  Apollo  by  the  gift  of  the  lyre, 
and  that  the  Satyrs,  having  received  their  reward,  closed  the 
scene  with  a  Satyric  dance.  As  a  specimen  of  the  dialogue 
where  broad  humor  is  absent  I  may  give  the  attempt  of  the 
Satyrs  to  solve  Cyllene 's  riddle  about  the  "vessel  full  of 
sweetness  made  of  an  upturned  shell. ' ' 

Chorus :    How  can  I  believe  that  the  voice  of  one  dead  should 
,  j^  sound  so  loudly? 

Cyllene:  Believe;  for  the  beast  which  in  life  was  dumb  re- 
ceived a  voice  in  death. 

Chorus!    What  was  its  shape?    Long,  curved,  or  short? 

Cyllene :  Short  like  a  pot,  and  shrivelled,  with  dappled  skin. 

Chorus :    Is  it  to  be  compared  with  a  cat  or  with  a  panther  ? 

Cyllene  :  Something  between  the  two  ;  for  it  is  round  and  short 
of  legs. 

Chorus :    Is  it  not  like  a  lizard  or  a  crab  1 

Cyllene:  Nay,  not  so  either;  seek  some  other  guise.  ,^ 
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Chorus:    Well,  is  its  shape  like  that  of  the  horned  beetle  of 

Etna  ? 
Cyllene :  Now  you  have  almost  guessed  what  the  beast  is  like. 
Chorus :    Say  which  part  is  it  that  speaks  ?    The  inside  or  the 

out. 
Cyllene:  The  shell  (some  words  lost  here)  of  the  oyster's  kin. 
Chorus:    By  what  name  is  it  called?    Tell  me,  if  thou  knowest 

aught. 
Cyllene:  The  child  calls  the  beast  a  Tortoise;  and  that  which 

speaks  he  calls  a  Lyre. 

The  Cylops  may  be  described  as  a  tragi-comedy  with  a 
Satyric  chorus.  The  plot  is  the  Homeric  story  (Odyssey  IX.) 
of  the  capture  of  Ulysses  and  his  companions  by  the  Cyclops, 
Polyphemus,  and  their  escape  again  with  the  loss  of  some. 
By  a  simple  fiction  Silenus  and  his  Satyrs  are  transferred 
from  the  service  of  Bacchus  to  that  of  the  Cyclops;  and  the 
play  opens  with  Silenus  before  a  cave  in  Sicily  complaining 
of  his  fate  as  a  slave  and  lamenting  the  good  old  times  when 
he  had  Bacchus  for  his  lord  and  master.  Part  of  the  play  is 
tragic  enough,  for  the  cannibal  monster  murders  and  devours 
some  of  the  Greek  sailors.  When  Ulysses  intoxicates  and 
blinds  the  Cyclops,  the  chorus  of  Satyrs  give  the  monster 
wrong  directions  so  that  he  bumps  his  head  against  the  rock 
of  the  Cave.  The  chorus  does  not  leave  the  orchestra,  and  when 
Ulysses  invites  them  to  aid  in  blinding  the  Cyclops,  they  ex- 
cuse themselves  from  sharing  in  the  task. 

Aristotle  implies  that  the  Satyric  drama  was  more  choral — 
had  more  of  dancing  in  it— than  the  Tragic.  Athenaeus  tells 
us  that  there  were  three  kinds  of  dance  in  scenic  poetry,  the 
Tragic  dance  and  the  Komic  and  the  Satyric.  There  were 
also  three  in  lyric  poetry — the  Gymnopaedic,  the  Hyporchema- 
tic  and  the  Pyrrhic,  '*and  the  Pyrrhic  corresponds  to  the  Sa- 
tyric, for  they  both  are  rapid."  The  Tragic  dance  was  called 
Emmeleia;  the  Komic  dance  was  called  Cordax;  and  the  Sa- 
tyric was  called  Sikinnis  after  its  inventor.  It  may  perhaps 
be  described  best  by  the  French  word  cancan. 
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The  Tragedy. 

Aeschylus  is  the  real  father  of  the  Tragedy. 
Horace  states  that: 

Personae  pallaeque  repertor  honestae 
Aeschylus  et  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignis 
Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui,  nitique  cothurno. 

Aeschylus  invented  the  mask  and  the  grand  costume  and 
a  stage,  of  moderate  size  and  height,  and  the  use  of  the  high- 
heeled,  thick-soled  boot,  and  the  stately  sonorous  recitation, 
for  that  is  what  the  "magnum  loqui"  means.  Horace  is  speak- 
ing not  of  the  literary  style  of  Aeschylus,  but  of  his  changes 
in  the  outward  form,  or  mechanical  parts,  of  the  drama.  It 
was  nearly  like  Gregorian  chant,  which  may  have  been  partly 
derived  from  it. 

The  Chorus. 

The  presence  of  the  Chorus  conditioned  and  deeply  in- 
fluenced both  the  actions  and  the  expression  of  feelings.  The 
poet  Gray  writes  thus  to  Mason,  who  was  very  fond  of  trying 
to  write  choral  dramas  after  the  Greek  fashion:  "It  is  not 
caprice  but  good  sense  that  made  these  alterations  in  the  mo- 
dern drama.  A  greater  liberty  in  the  choice  of  the  fable  and 
the  conduct  of  it  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  retrench- 
ing the  Chorus.  Love  and  tenderness  delight  in  privacy.  The 
soft  effusions  of  the  soul  will  not  bear  the  presence  of  a  gap- 
ing, singing,  dancing,  moralizing,  uninteresting  crowd;  and 
not  love  alone,  but  every  passion  is  checked  and  cooled  by 
this  fiddling  crew.  How  could  Macbeth  and  his  wife  have 
laid  the  design  for  Duncan's  murder?  What  could  they  have 
said  to  each  other  in  the  hall  at  midnight  if  a  chorus  had 
been  stirring  there?  Could  Hamlet  have  met  the  Ghost  or 
taken  his  mother  to  task  in  their  company?  If  Othello  had 
said  a  harsh  word  to  his  wife  before  them,  would  they  not 
have  danced  to  the  window  and  called  the  watch?  The  an- 
cients were  perpetually  crossed  and  harassed  by  the  necessity 
of  using  the  Chorus ;  and  if  they  have  done  wonders,  notwith- 
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standing  this  clog,  I  am  sure  they  would  have  performed  still 
greater  wonders  without  it." 

The  Komodia,  he  adds,  "continued  to  be  an  ^ld..^ort  of 
farce,  very  like  those  of  the  Italian  theatre,  till  the  Chorus 
was  dismissed;  then  nature  and  Menander  brought  it  into 
that  beautiful  form  which  we  find  in  Terence.  Tragedy  was 
not  so  happy  till  modern  time." 

Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  Agamemnon 
and  notice  the  arguments  by  which  the  Chorus  keeps  from  all 
action  while  the  murder  of  the  Bang  behind  the  scene  is  heard 
— a  murder  which  had  been  predicted  to  them  by  Cassandra — 
will  realize  what  improbable  events  were  made  necessary  by 
the  fixity  of  the  Chorus, 

Richard  Bentley,  son  of  the  great  scholar,  composed  a 
comedy  or  farce  called  ''The  Wishes,"  in  caricature  of  the 
Greek  drama  and  the  absurd  indifference  with  which  the 
Chorus,  supposed  to  be  spectators  of  the  scene,  do  not  stir 
a  finger  to  interfere  with  anything  that  goes  on,  but  draw 
moral  lessons  about  the  justice  of  the  gods  and  the  punish- 
ment that  overtakes  crime.  In  ridicule  of  this  convention, 
"The  Wishes"  has  a  Chorus  who  are  informed  that  a  mad 
man  has  broken  his  way  into  the  cellars  with  a  lighted  torch 
in  his  hand  to  set  fire  to  a  magazine  of  gunpowder;  where- 
upon they,  instead  of  taking  any  means  to  escape  or  to  pre- 
vent the  explosion,  begin  to  lament  in  strophe  and  anti-strophe 
their  own  condition  and  to  exclaim  against  the  thrice-un- 
happy madman,  or  rather  the  thrice-unhappy  friends  of  the 
madman,  who  had  not  taken  measures  for  securing  him — or 
rather  upon  the  six-times  unhappy  fate  of  themselves  thus  ex- 
posed to  the  consequences  of  the  madman's  fury.  This  part 
of  the  comedy  though  really  enjoyable  only  by  those  acquainted 
with  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  and  Euripides,  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  audience. 

Addison  in  his  Cato,  with  a  scrupulous  imitation 
of  classical  convention,  has  confined  himself  to  a  strict 
unity  of  place,  and  in  time  to  a  single  day.  The  scene 
never  changes,  and  the  whole  action  of  the  play  passes  in 
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the  great  hall  of  Cato's  house.  Much,  therefore,  is  enacted  in 
the  hall  that  would  have  been  more  fitly  done  in  any  other 
place.  Johnson  in  his  Life  of  Addison  has  quoted  Dennis's 
censures  upon  this  incongruity,  and  as  Johnson's  Lives  are 
easily  accessible,  any  student  may  find  there  what  I  have  no 
space  for. 

The  Mask. 

The  Mask,  of  which  Aeschylus  was  the  inventor,  was  larger 
than  a  man's  face.  It  had  a  high  peak  above  the  forehead. 
Within  the  mouth  of  it  there  was  a  speaking  trumpet,  so  that 
it  became  a  "loud-speaker";  for  the  theatre  was  in  the  open- 
air,  and  the  audience  seated  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill.  Thus 
the  tone  of  the  voice  was  slow,  distinct,  and  sonorous,  pro- 
bably like  the  simpler  recitative  in  Gregorian  Chant. 

Now  the  use  of  the  Mask  had  the  effect  of  making  the  act- 
ing much  less  imitative, — much  less  like  real  life — than  it  is 
in  our  plays.  On  the  modern  stage  in  a  dialogue  the  hearer 
does  almost  as  much  as  the  speaker.  He,  for  example,  stares 
in  amazement,  or  he  smiles,  or  frowns,  or  (if  he  is  a  villain) 
he  scowls  or  he  laughs  "sardonically";  or  the  heroine  smiles 
sweetly,  or  her  eyes  brighten  and  sparkle,  or  she  listens  with 
downcast  eyes  and  mantling  blushes,  or  she  covers  her  face 
with  her  hands  while  sobs  shake  her  slender  frame,  or  she 
raises  her  streaming  eyes  to  heaven,  and  so  forth.  All  this 
play  of  feature,  this  speaking  silence,  was  impossible  for  the 
masked  and  statuesque  figures  upon  the  Grecian  stage.  More- 
over, the  tone  in  which  they  spoke  had  to  be  slow  and  grave. 
Consequently  the  very  style  in  which  they  spoke  must  be  less 
luxuriant  and  more  plain  and  bald  than  in  the  modern  drama. 

The  Performance  of  a  Greek  Tragedy. 

If  it  may  be  done  without  irreverence,  we  may  illustrate 
the  performance  of  a  Greek  drama  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  Passion  is  sung  in  our  churches  on  Palm  Sunday  and  Good 
Friday.  Here,  as  in  the  Greek  tragedy,  we  have  only  three 
"Actors,"  so  to  call  them,  and  one  of  them  speaks  for  several 
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parts,  viz.,  for  the  false  witnesses,  and  Judas,  and  for  the 
Jewish  Priests,  and  for  Pilate,  and  for  the  mob. 

Now,  the  part  of  the  Evangelist  may  serve  to  show  us  the 
Prologue  by  which  the  drama  or  action  on  the  Greek  stage 
was  introduced.  In  Oratorios  on  the  Passion,  the  narration 
of  intermediate  incidents  in  the  Passion  by  the  Evangelist  is 
replaced  by  coming  and  going,  the  movements  and  actions 
of  the  various  persons.  Here  we  see  the  drama  developing 
and  disengaging  itself  from  the  historical  or  epical  element, 
as  the  Greek  drama  gradually  disengaged  itself  from  the 
Lyric  element  embodied  in  the  Chorus. 

We  see  the  Chorus  in  four  different  stages  or  epochs.  In 
the  first  the  Choral  Odes  are  the  chief  part,  so  much  so  that 
many  of  the  plays  of  Aeschylus  take  their  title  from  the  per- 
sons who  compose  the  Chorus,  not  from  any  one  represented 
by  the  actors  on  the  stage ;  thus,  we  have  the  Supplicants, 
the  Eumenides  (or,  Furies),  the  Choephorae,  the  Persians. 
In  this  choral  stage,  gods  and  heroes  are  extolled ;  genealogies, 
and  great  exploits,  and  gloomy  destinies  are  placed  before  our 
imagination ;  and  between  the  odes  there  are  introduced  a  few 
characters  of  the  past  made  present.  The  Chorus,  or  its  leader, 
is  like  an  actor  in  dialogue  with  one  on  the  stage,  where  there 
is  little  or  no  action.  Thus  in  the  Seven  against  Thebes  the 
action  is  not  performed  upon  the  stage ;  it  is  almost  entirely 
narrated  at  intervals  by  a  Mesenger.  It  is  the  choral  odes 
which  impart  interest  and  beauty  to  the  scene. 

In  the  second  period  the  Chorus  becomes  a  character  of 
the  play^— a  dramatis  persona — the  mystic  leading  character 
as  in  the  Supplicants  and  the  Eumenides  (Furies).  Aeschylus 
at  different  dates  wrote  three  plays  about  the  tragic  history 
of  the  house  of  Agamemnon.  It  is  significant  that  the  two 
earlier  ones  take  their  title  from  the  Chorus.  If  the  Eumenides 
had  been  written  later  than  the  Agamemnon  probably  it  would 
have  been  so  planned  as  to  deserve  the  title  of  The  Orestes. 
For  the  title  of  a  play  should  indicate  the  principal  character. 
But  in  the  second  period  the  Chorus  is  still  the  principal,  and 
upon  it  rests  the  interest. 
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In  the  third  epoch,  which  belongs  chiefly  to  Sophocles, 
the  Chorus  sinks  into  a  subordinate  part;  the  interest  centres 
upon  the  heroes  and  princes  who  appear  upon  the  stage.  Those 
who  form  the  Chorus  only  look  on  at  the  hero  and  his  fate, 
which  they  do  not  even  appear  to  influence.  The  Chorus  is 
an  appointed  spectator,  and  makes  moral  reflections.  It  is  the 
audience  idealized. 

In  the  last  epoch,  in  Euripides,  the  Chorus  appears  merely 
as  an  inherited  encumbrance  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  a  tra- 
dition  which  is  useless,  disturbing,  and  to  the  dramatist  a  nuis- 
ance.  It  is,  for  example,  asked  not  to  betray  what  it  only 
sees  and  hears,  but  does  not  influence,  as  in  the  Iphigenia 
among  the  Tauri  and  the  Helena  of  Euripides.  The  Odes, 
sometimes  most  beautiful  poems,  are  only  interludes  in  the 
play.  Sophocles  was  a  great  artist  and  a  master  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  plot,  and  he  attempted  to  make  the  play  life-like 
and  dramatic.  Euripides  with  less  art,  but  more  of  human 
feeling,  tenderness,  and  poetry,  made  his  characters  and  his 
action  as  life-like  as  a  play  could  be,  so  long  as  the  Chorus  re- 
mained. But  a  drama  with  a  Chorus  and  a  drama  without  a 
Chorus  are.  essentially  different  things;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  than  to  try  to  compare  the  genius  of  men  work- 
ing under  totally  different  conditions,  as  the  ancient  and 
modern  conditions  are.  A  Greek  play  might  be  better  poetry, 
but  worse  drama  than  a  modern  one.  The  Komodia  got  rid 
of  the  Chorus,  because  its  satirical  onslaughts  upon  prominent 
men  were  forbidden  by  law;  and  then  comedy  developed  in 
Menander.  It  is  wonderful  that  when  the  Pagan  religion 
passed  away,  no  dramatist  arose  in  Constantinople  during  its 
thousand  years  to  free  the  tragedy  from  the  shackles  of  the 
Chorus  and  enable  it  to  imitate  freely  and  hold  the  mirror  up 
to  life. 

The  End  and  Aim  of  Tragedy. 

Aristotle  laj's  down  that  the  end  of  tragedy  is  to  move 
pity  and  fear  in  order  to  the  purification  or  purging 
of    those    passions    and    similar     ones.      This    one    sentence 
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has  occasioned  a  vast  amount  of  controversy  about  its 
meaning.  Milton  in  the  Preface  to  his  Samson,  writes: 
**  Tragedy  is  said  to  be  of  power  by  raising  pity  and  fear,  or 
terror,  to  purge  the  mind  of  those  and  such-like  passions, 
that  is,  to  temper  and  reduce  them  to  just  measure,  with  a 
kind  of  delight  stirred  up  by  reading  or  seeing  those  pas- 
sions well  imitated." 

The  fear  (not  terror)  of  course,  is  a  fear  that  similar  cala- 
mities may  befall  ourselves,  and  this  sort  of  fear  tends  to 
excite  pity.  The  difficulty  for  critics  has  been  to  understand 
why  the  mind  should  be  "purified"  from  pity.  This  difficulty 
arises  because  we  do  not  remember  that  the  pagans  looked 
upon  pity  very  differently  from  our  view  of  it.  It  was  not  in 
their  eyes  a  virtuous  sentiment,  but  a  weakness  or  disease 
that  troubled  the  happiness  of  him  who  felt  it.  Thus  Cicero, 
the  Academic,  says  in  his  Tusculan  Disputations,  "Miseratio 
est  aegritudo  ex  miseria  alterius. "  Seneca,  the  Stoic,  says 
in  his  De  Clementia:  ''Misericordia  animi  vitiura  est." 
"Boni  misericordiam  vitabunt."  "Sapiens  non  miseretur." 
"Pessimo  cuique  familiarissima  (misericordia)."  The  gentle 
and  tender  Virgil,  an  Epicurean  in  the  Georgics,  describes  the 
happiness  of  life  in  the  country  in  as  much  as  man  there  is 
not  troubled  by  the  sight  of  poverty  to  be  pitied  any  more 
than  of  opulence  to  be  envied ; 

Neque  ille 
Aut  doluit  miserans  inopem  aut  invidit  habenti. 

"Sorrow  That  Is  Not  Sorrow,  But  Deligiit." 

The  pitiable  must  be  made  beautiful,  or  it  is  not  poetry, 
for  poetry,  like  all  the  other  fine  arts,  has  for  its  object  the 
beautiful.  Merely  to  harrow  and  rack  our  hearts  with  the 
sight  of  suffering  and  of  cruelty,  as  in  Kingsley's  Lorraine 
Lorree,  is  not  poetry.  Poetry  must  not  give  pain,  but  must 
mix  pleasure  with  the  sympathy  and  the  sorrow.  In  poetry 
or  poetic  drama,  sadness  must  be  made  sweet  and  lovely. 
Chateaubriand  finely  says  in  the  preface  to  Atala : 
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"II  me  semble  que  e'est  une  dangerouse  erreur  avancee, 
eomme  tant  d'  autres,  par  Voltaire,  que  les  bons  ouvrages  sont 
eeux  qui  font  le  plus  pleurer,  II  y  a  tel  drame  dont  personne 
ne  voudrait  etre  I'auteur,  et  qui  dechire  le  coeur  bien  autre- 
ment  que  I'Eneide.  On  n'est  point  un  grand  ecrivain  parce 
qu'on  met  I'ame  a  la  torture.  Les  vraies  larmes  sont  celles 
que  fait  couler  une  belle  poesie ;  il  faut  qu'il  s'yniele  autant 
d 'admiration  que  de  douleur. 

C'est  Priam  dis^mt  a  Achille:  y^cx-A,'^ 

'Andros  paidophonoio  poti  stoma  cheir'  oregesthai.  * 
>''Juge  de  I'exees  de  mon  malheur),  puisque  je  baise  la  main 
qui  a  tuo  mon  f^ls. 

Cest  Joseph  s'eeriant: 

Ego  sum  Joseph,  f rater  vester,  quern  vendidisti  in  Aegyp- 
i^um. 

Je  suis  Joseph,  votre  frere,  que  vous  avez  vendu  pour 
I'Egypte. 

Voila  les  seules  larmes  qui  doivent  mouiller  les  cordes 
de  la  lyre. 

Les  Muses  sont  des  femmes  celestes  qui  ne  defigurent  point 
leurs  traits  par  des  grimaces;  quand  elles  pleurent,  e'est  avec 
un  secret  dessein  de  s'embellir." 

Here  at  length  'I  must  stop.  On  some  future  occasion  I 
may  try  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  Komodia  and  how  it  de- 
veloped into  the  Comedy  of  Menander  and  Terence. 

*  I  do  not  see  why  ini  a  quotation  from  the  Greek  we  should  not 
use  English  letters.  If  the  Greeks  are  quoting  an  English  passage, 
do  they  always  put  it  in  English  letters? 


REV.  FATHER  JOHN  ERASER, 

Founder  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  China  Mission 
Seminary,  Toronto. 
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REV.  FATHERS  FRASER,  MORRISON 
AND  SERRA  DEPART  FOR  CHINA 

On  the  evening  of  Sundaj^  December  13th,  the  departure 
ceremony  for  the  first  band  of  missionaries  from  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Seminary  was  held  in  St.  Michael's  Cathedral,  Toronto, 
when  relatives,  friends  and  well-wishers  of  those  three  self- 
sacrificing  priests  thronged  the  sacred  edifice  to  unite  witli 
the  Church  in  prayers  for  the  success  of  their  mission  and  to 
receive  their  blessings. 

Recently,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  as  a 
result  of  Father  Fraser's  visit  to  Rome,  a  new  territory  in 
China  was  assigned  to  the  priests  of  the  China  Mission  Semin- 
ary, Toronto,  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Propaganda.  On 
his  return  from  the  Holy  City,  Father  Fraser  volunteered  to 
lead  the  mission  band  back  to  his  beloved  China,  where  he  had 
already  laboured  for  over  fifteen  years.  Ever  since  his  re- 
turn to  this  country,  some  seven  years  ago,  it  has  been  the 
dream  of  Father  Fraser's  life  to  return  to  China  with  the  work 
for  the  Missions  solidly  established  here  in  Canada.  His 
dream  is  being  realized,  for  he  is  now  on  the  way  to  his  ' '  Land 
of  Promise"  with  tAvo  priests  from  the  Seminary,  Fathers 
Morrison  and  Serra,  and  with  the  well-founded  hope  that  other 
zealous  young  missionaries  will  follow,  in  increasing  numbers 
as  the  years  go  by. 

THE  DEPARTURE  CEREMONY 

The  departure  ceremony  opened  with  a  solemn  procession 
into  the  sanctuary  by  the  assembled  clergy  according  to  their 
rank,  the  Archbishop  in  cope,  mitre  and  crozier,  the  bishops, 
prelates  and  other  ecclesiastics  in  choir  dress.  The  three  de- 
parting missionaries  immediately  preceded  the  Archbishop 
and  bishops  in  entering  the  sanctuary.  When  the  clergy  had 
taken  their  places  the  hymn  "Veni  Creator"  was  solemnly 
intoned  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  and  taken  up  by  the 
imited  choirs  of  St.  Augustine's  and  St.  Francis  Xavier  Sem- 
inaries. Then  followed  the  blessing  and  investing  of  the  mis- 
sionaries' crosses,  after  which  the  latter,  kneeling,  recited 
aloud  their  promise  of  fidelity.     The  clergy  then  recited  the 
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Itinerarium  Clericorum,  the  official  prayer  of  the  Church  for 
those  about  to  set  forth  upon  a  journey.  The  Archbishop  re- 
cited the  prayer  ' '  Go  forth,  beloved  brothers,  to  the  sheep  that 
are  perishing,  for  they  were  bought  with  a  great  price;  de- 
part ye  powers  of  evil ;  may  the  angel  of  God  be  with  you  on 
the  way.  To  God  alone,  invisible  and  immortal,  be  honor  and 
glory  forever  and  ever.    Amen. ' ' 

The  sermon,  an  eloquent  and  most  affecting  one,  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Father  Handly,  C.S.P.  Benediction  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  followed,  after  which  the  choir  of  St. 
Augustine's  Seminary,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Father 
Ronan,  sang  the  famous  Departure  Hymn,  the  music  for  which 
was  written  by  Gounod,  who  was  once  a  student  for  the  Foreign 
Mission  at  the  Paris  Foreign  Mission  Seminary.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hymn  the  missionaries,  all  three  together,  gave 
their  blessing  to  the  congregation. 

The  Departure  Hymn. 

Go  forth  ye  heralds  of  God's  tender  mercy; 

The  day  has  come  at  last,  the  day  of  joy, 

Your  burning  zeal  is  by  no  fetters  shackled. 

Go  forth,  0,  brothers,  happy  you !  go  forth. 

How  beautiful  the  feet  of  God's  Apostles! 

We  kiss  those  feet  with  holy,  loving  awe, 

How  beautiful  are  they  on  hills  and  valleys 

iWhere  errors  darkness  reigns  with  death. 

Go  forth,  farewell  for  life,  O  dearest  brothers; 

Proclaim  afar  the  sweetest  name  of  God. 

We'll  meet  again  one  day  in  Heaven's  land  of  blessing 

FareAvell,  brothers,  farewell. 


Though  far  asunder,  we  are  ever  brothers 
United  in  the  bonds  of  tenderest  love. 
The  Sacred  hearts  of  Jesus  and  of  Mary 
Contains  as  in  an  ark  our  pledge  of  love; 
When  separated  by  the  seas  and  mountains 
Let  prayer  be  unto  us  a  link  of  love 
0  Jesus  grant  that  we  may  be  united 
In  life  and  for  eternity — 

Go  forth,  farewell  for  life,  0  dearest  brothers. 


REV.  R.  SERRA 
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BRUTUS 

By  Brother  Gabriel,  F.S.C,  B.A.,  M.Sc. 

^1  HE  world  is  full  of  misfits — men  who,  abandoning  the 
wi  channels  for  which  nature  has  endowed  them,  plunge 
themselves,  or  allow  others  to  drag  them,  Into  combat 
with  problems  beyond  their  sphere.  The  result  is  always  fatal. 
Every  age  has  witnessed  some  sucli  disaster,  but  none  more 
tragic  than  when  Brutus,  the  scholar,  forsook  his  books  to 
guide  the  destiny  of  a  great  empire. 

Shakespeare  has  founded  the  historical  drama,  Julius 
Caesar,  on  this  unsuccessful  conflict,  and  so  faithfully  has  he 
followed  the  original  story  that  his  play  is  merely  an  elabora- 
tion or  dramatization  of  Plutarch's  commentary.  It  may  be 
well,  therefore,  to  go  to  the  source  to  gather  a  few  facts  on 
which  to  base  our  study  of  the  chief  character,  Marcus  Brutus, 
the  third  and  youngest  son  of  elunius  Brutus,  who 

' '  Did  from  the  streets  of  Rome 
The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  called  a  king." 

(This,  Plutarch  quotes  on  the  testimony  of  Posidonius,  the 
philosopher).  His  mother  is  so-called  Servilia,  and  there  are 
family  traditions  on  her  side,  likewise,  which  tell  of  a  similar 
hatred  for  the  name  of  king.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised 
that  the  son  of  such  parents  should  be  so  inoculated  with  ha- 
tred for  one-man  rule  as  to  rise  up  against  his  greatest  friend 
Avhen  he  shows  aspirations  toward  the  "golden  round." 

His  early  tendencies,  unlike  his  warlike  ancestors,  are 
toward  peace  and  the  pursuit  of  peaceful  arts.  There  is  one 
virtue,  which  for  a  better  name  we  shall  designate  by  the 
general  term,  honour,  which  seems  to  stand  out  prominently 
even  at  this  time.  To  cite  one  example  which  occurs  previous 
to  the  opening  of  Shakespeare's  account,  let  us  recall  how 
when  the  first  triumvirate  dissolves  and  Caesar  and  Pompey 
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clash,  it  suffices  that  Pompey's  cause  seems  just  to  enlist 
Brutus  as  one  of  his  followers,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Junius  Brutus,  his  father,  had  been  murdered  by 
Pompey.  Another  point  emphasized  by  Plutarch  with  refer- 
ence to  the  earlier  life  of  Brutus  is  his  love  of  books.  He  is  al- 
ways the  student;  even  during  the  campaign  under  Pompey, 
in  moments  of  respite  Brutus  pored  over  his  books  of  philo- 
sophy and  profits  by  every  opportunity  during  these  travels 
to  share  the  society  of  learned  men. 

The  general  impression  of  Brutus  seems  to  be  that  he  was 
a  man  of  imposing  stature,  a  frank,  open  countenance  and  no- 
ble brow.  However,  there  is  a  statue  of  Brutus  in  the  Cam- 
pana  Museum  (so  Boisseur  tells  us)  which  would  lead  one  to 
form  a  slightly  different  opinion.  Here  the  forehead  is  low 
and  the  bones  of  the  face  abnormally  developed,  indicating  a 
narrow  mind  and  an  obstinate  will.  In  fact,  the  more  we 
read  the  text  the  more  we  become  convinced  of  this  impres- 
sion. We  do  not  think  that  Shakespeare  ever  intended  Brutus 
as  the  ideal,  but  more  as  the  type.  There  are  many  who  in- 
terpret those  famous  lines : 

"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  "This  was  a  man," 

much  after  this  fashion,  namely,  that  Brutus  is  a  man  such  as 
Nature  intends  him  to  be,  a  creature  endowed  with  certain 
good  qualities,  but  not  without  his  own  peculiar  weaknesses. 
The  public  life  of  Brutus  began  long  before  he  enters  the 
conspiracy  against  Caesar,  but  this  event  may  be  said  to  mark 
the  turning  point  in  his  career.  That  he  has  always  been  held 
in  high  esteem  by  the  citizens  of  Rome  may  be  gathered  from 
the  text  in  many  instances,  the  most  notable  of  which  is 
Casca  's  eulogy : 

"O'h  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people's  hearts, 
And  that  which  would  appear  offence  in  us 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchemy, 
Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness." 
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Unable  to  understand  how  a  man  can  be  actuated  by  any 
but  honourable  motives,  he  enters  the  conspiracy  convinced 
tliat  Caesar's  death  is  the  only  salvation  for  the  state.  Now 
when  we  remember  that  "Brutus  was  Caesar's  angel"  and 
adopted  son,  we  cannot  help  but  admire  the  patriotism  of  a 
man  who  would  go  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  sacrifice  all  per- 
sonal interest,  even  his  dear  friend,  for  the  general  good. 
Nor  must  we  think  that  this  is  an  easy  sacrifice  for  him.  What 
anguish  is  there  in  his  ''Aside"  when  Caesar  bids  them  go 
"like  friends"  to  the  capitol: 

"That  every  like  is  not  the  same,  0  Caesar, 
The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon!" 

Again,  when  they  have  all  approached  Caesar,  asking,  in  flat- 
tering tones,  for  a  petition  which  they  know  he  will  never 
grant,  Brutus  kneels  before  him  and  takes  that  hand  to  kiss 
protesting  that  it  is  not  in  flattery.  No,  indeed !  Is  it  not 
rather  his  affectionate  farewell?  This  is  heroic  patriotism 
or  rigorous  adherence  to  principle,  just  as  you  wish  to  call  it, 
but  yet  we  wonder  if  even  patriotism  demands  such  a  sacrifice. 
At  least  it  seems  unnatural.  However,  such  is  the  character 
of  Brutus.  It  requires  a  long,  hard  struggle  before  the  reso- 
lution is  taken,  but  once  made  there  is  no  going  back.  The 
raging  of  the  tempest  on  that  eventful  night  in  Brutus'  orchard 
is  but  a  feeble  image  of  the  storm  within  his  breast. 

"Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma  or  a  hideous  dream. 
The  Genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council;  and  the  state  of  men. 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection." 

But  whilst  the  echoes  of  the  elements  are  still  rumbling 
about  him,  there  has  long  since  settled  down  on  Brutus'  soul 
a  kind  of  stoic  calm  and  a  determination  that,  cost  what  it 
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may,  "It  must  be  by  his  death."  As  proof  of  his  good  will 
he  tells  the  populace  of  Rome  that  he  has 

"The  same  dagger  for  himself 
When  it  shall  please  his  country  to  need  his  death." 

And,  finally,  when  he  understands  that  it  is  the  spirit  of 
Caesar  that  they  are  "standing  up  against"  and  that  by  kill- 
ing Caesar's  body  they  have  achieved  nothing,  does  he  not 
fulfil  his  promise?  Yes,  the  demands  of  Caesar's  spirit  for 
revenge  are  duly  answered. 

"Caesar,  now  be  still: 
I  killed  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will." 

But  why  go  on  developing  this  topic  when  even  his  enemies 

admit  that 

' '  He  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all ; 
He  only  in  a  general  honest  thought 
And  common,  good  to  all  made  one  of  them." 

The  pure  intention  in  all  Brutus '  aims  is  strikingly  evident. 
For  him  "there  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith."  His 
sole  purpose  is  to  deliver  Rome  from  tyranny  and  according 
to  his  theory  all  that  is  required  is  the  removal  of  the  tyrant. 
In  this  instance  we  have  his  own  words,  "For  either  I  will 
set  my  country  at  liberty  by  battle,  or  by  honourable  death 
rid  me  of  this  bondage."  There  is  to  be  no  oath  binding  the 
conspirators.  'If  they  are  not  acting  through  noble  motives, 
then  there  is  to  be  no  conspiracy.  It  is  his  anxiety  to  accom- 
plish the  end  in  view  with  the  least  amount  of  bloodshed 
which  deters  Brutus  from  including  others,  notably  Antony, 
in  the  sacrifice.    He  reminds  Cassius  of  their  purpose, 

"Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  not  butcherers." 

Their  cries  of  "Peace,  freedom  and  liberty"  have  scarcely 
died  away  when  Brutus  is  forced  to  fly  from  the  streets  of 
Rome.  Yet,  it  is  not  with  a  thought  of  his  personal  safety 
that  he  seeks  shelter  beyond  the  walls,  but  merely  because 
he  feels  it  a  duty  to  bring  his  project  to  its  logical  end.    The 
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cause  was  ripe  and,  one  way  or  another,  it  must  be  decided 
upon,  and  at  once.  History  tells  us  that,  although  he  was 
most  successful  in  subjugating  the  smaller  nations  in  whose 
territory  he  prepared  for  battle,  there  was  no  harsh  treat- 
ment and  on  unjust  advantage  taken.  Unlike  other  leaders 
who  used  their  victories  to  their  own  advantage  Brutus  never 
lost  sight  of  the  object  which  necessitated  the  struggle,  but 
merely  hoped,  in  the  event  of  success,  to  return  to  his  seclu- 
sion with  no  other  satisfaction  than  a  duty  well  performed. 

The  fact  that  Brutus  is  courageous  goes  without  saying; 
men  who  have  convictions  usually  are ;  but  that  he  should 
be  successful  in  the  capacity  of  a  military  leader  presents 
somewhat  of  a  surprise.  Yet,  facts  are  facts,  and  the  truth 
is  that,  while  Cassius'  forces  are  overwhelmed,  Brutus  is  at 
every  point  victorious.  Success  is  due  in  part  to  the  high 
morale  which  Brutus  has  instilled  into  his  men — they  cannot 
help  being  infused  with  that  patriotism  which  is  the  dominant 
spirit  of  their  leader — and  besides,  Brutus  has  had  consider- 
able experience  under  both  Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey.  There 
is  something  else,  however,  and  without  any  motive  of  dis- 
paragment  let  it  be  said  that  the  victory  is  more  or  less  acci- 
dental. Brutus  has  taken  his  enemies  by  surprise  and  at  a 
moment  when  they  are  disorganized  due  to  the  illness  of  Oc- 
tavius.  Plutarch  states  emphatically  that  Octavius  was  not 
in  camp  during  Brutus'  attack,  nor  did  he  return  until  near 
the  end  of  the  struggle.  This,  of  course,  explains  much.  The 
fact  that  Brutus  does  not  know  how  to  profit  by  his  victory  is 
a  much  more  weighty  consideration  when  forming  a  judgment 
as  to  his  knowledge  of  things  military. 

A  characteristic  which  never  fails  to  attract  the  attention 
of  even  the  casual  admirer  of  Brutus  is  his  self-possession.  It 
seems  impossible  to  disturb  his  calm.  There  are  many  in- 
stances of  this,  but  two  are  especially  worthy  of  our  notice. 
The  first  is  the  meeting  between  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the 
former's  tent.  Who  can  fail  to  admire  the  coolness  with 
which  he  meets  the  passionate  Cassius  and  turns  aside  his  cho- 
ler  as  the  great  rock  rebuffs  the  angry  waves.     The  other  is 
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the  apparition  of  Caesar's  ghost,  "two  several  times  by  night." 
It  must  certainly  be  an  appaling  experience  to  encounter  the 
spirit  which  one  has  sent  to  the  great  beyond  by  violent 
hands.  Hence  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  Brutus  should  be 
terrified  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  converses  with  the  spirit  of 
Caesar  with  an  indifference  which  astounds  us   : 

Brutus — ^Speak  to  me  what  thou  art. 

Ghost — Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus. 

Brutus' — Why  comest  thou? 

Ghost — To  tell  thee  thou  shalt  meet  me  at  Philippi. 

Brutus — Well;  then  I  shall  see  thee  again? 

Ghost — Ay,  at  Philippi. 

Brutus — ^Why,  I  will  see  thee  at  Philippi,  then. 

Reading  these  lines,  one  recalls,  by  mere  force  of  contrariety 
the  cowering  of  Macbeth  before  the  spirit  of  Banquo.  What 
a  difference  in  the  scenes  and  what  a  difference  in  the  men! 
In  fact  a  comparative  study  of  the  lives  of  these  two  leaders, 
confronted  by  almost  identical  situations,  but  animated  by  such 
varied  motives,  would  be  interesting  indeed.  However,  it 
finds  no  place  in  our  discussion  and  so  we  pass  on  to  consider 
the  other  side  of  Brutus'  character. 

Although  "he  is  an  honourable  man,"  Brutus  fails  to  accom- 
plish his  chief  aim.  And  why?  It  has  been  stated  above  that 
he  was  a  misfit.  Certainly  he  is  not  the  man  destined  to  liber- 
ate Home,  nor  does  he,  for  the  last  state  is  worse  than  the 
first,  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  a  republic.  With  all  his 
sterling  qualities  Brutus  had  his  own  weaknesses.  He  is  ob- 
stinate, inconsistent  and  hopelessly  unable  to  cope  with  the 
practical  side  of  life.  We  have  all  seen  the  man  who  must  al- 
ways "take  charge,"  no  matter  in  what  environment  he  finds 
himself.  Such  a  man  is  Brutus.  What  a  satisfaction  it  must 
be  to  him  to  know  that  his  judgment  is  always  correct.  He 
grants  that  Cassius'  advice  is  good,  but  frankly  admits  his 
own  superiority  by  the  remark :  ' '  Good  reasons  must  of  force 
give  place  to  better."    The  result  is  that  Antony  is  not  only 
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spared,  against  the  advice  of  Cassius,  but  he  is  allowed  to  speak 
at  Caesar's  funeral.  When  the  forces  meet  at  Philippi  his 
judgment  again  prevails  with  the  result  that  the  attack  is  pre- 
mature, their  united  front  is  broken  and  their  chances  of  suc- 
cess are  lost.  But  in  all  these  cases  even  the  clear-sighted 
Cassius  prefers  to  sacrifice  his  views  because  it  is  useless  to 
argue  with  one  who  believes  himself  infallible. 

A  man  is  considered  inconsistent  when  he  thinks  one  thing 
and  does  another.  Not  that  we  mean  he  is  a  hypocrite,  but 
we  just  cannot  explain  why  he  does  certain  things  which  seem 
to  contradict  his  line  of  thought.  There  are  many  examples 
of  this  in  the  life  of  Brutus.  As  we  have  noticed,  he  was  once 
a  staunch  follower  of  Pompey,  but  soon  after  the  defeat  of 
Pompey  by  Caesar  we  find  Brutus  occupying  a  high  office  un- 
der Caesar.  This  same  Caesar  is  put  to  death  by  Brutus,  not 
for  what  he  has  actually  done,  but  merely  on  the  grounds  that 
some  day  he  might  prove  to  be  a  tyrant.  The  assassination 
of  Caesar  causes  him  no  remorse,  and  yet  a  meticulous  scruple 
preserves  Antony,  an  even  greater  tyrant.    He  protests  that 

"We  all  stand  up  against  the  Spirit  of  Caesar 
And  in  the  spirit  of  man  there  is  no  blood." 

And  yet  he  sheds  that  blood.  He  blames  Cassius  for  his  me- 
thod of  taxation,  grinding  it  from  the  hard  hands  of  peasants, 
and  yet  he  sends  to  Cassius  for  a  share  of  these  same  "ras- 
cal counters,"  "for  he  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means." 
Finally,  he  dies  on  his  own  sword  in  contradiction  to  that 
philosophy  which  made  him  say : 

"I  know  not  how, 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile 
For  fear  of  what  may  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life ;  arming  myself  with  patience 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers 
That  govern  us  below." 

Brutus  lives  and  moves  in  an  ideal  world  where  all  men  are 
honourable  and  principles,  purely  theoretical,  are  supposed  to 
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govern  the  relationship  between  man  and  man.  When  eon- 
fronted  by  a  material  problem  he  fails  to  make  the  connection. 
Nor  can  he  understand  the  perverseness  of  human  nature, 
having  no  knowledge  of  men.  Hence,  although  he  continually 
associates  with  the  likes  of  C'assius,  whose  motives  are  any- 
thing but  pure  and  who  merely  use  the  name  of  Brutus  as 
a  touchstone  to  "change  their  own  offence  to  virtue  and  to 
worthiness,"  he  exclaims  in  dying,  "I  found  no  man  but  he 
was  true  to  me." 

Viewing  everything  subjectively,  he  thinks  that  all  men 
are  like  himself  and  therefore  never  suspects  their  motives. 
As  an  instance  of  this  Avitness  how  Anthony  imposes  on  his 
incredulity.  An  even  greater  example  of  his  ignorance  of  hu- 
man nature  is  shown  in  his  speech  at  the  burial  of  Caesar. 
In  the  most  eloquent  language  he  speaks  to  an  ignorant  mob 
who  understand  little  of  what  he  says.  He  appeals  to  the 
honour,  patriotism  and  judgment  of  a  populace  who  think 
of  little  more  than  the  day's  excitement  and  their  dole  of 
bread.  If  ever  a  speech  was  wasted  on  the  desert  air  it  was 
this  one.  True,  they  shout  for  him,  but  not  because  they 
have  convictions,  but  merely  because  they  love  and  honour 
the  man  who  speaks.  It  is  a  different  story  when  they  have 
listened  to  Antony's  passionate  appeal.  Gervinus,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  life  of  Brutus,  says  very  wisely  of  him  :  ' '  Con- 
sidered in  himself,  Brutus  is  of  much  too  moral  and  too  pure 
a  nature  to  be  fit  for  the  hard  and  often  dirty  work  of  poli- 
tics." 

In  private  life  Brutus  is  essentially  a  student,  lives  mo- 
derately and  wins  the  admiration,  yea  almost  the  worship,  of 
those  who  folloAv  him.  Plutarch,  contrasting  his  character 
with  that  of  Cassius,  says  of  him:  "But  Brutus  in  contrary 
manner,  for  his  virtue  and  valiantness,  was  well-beloved  of  the 
people  and  his  OAvn,  esteemed  of  noble  men,  and  hated  of  no 
man,  not  so  much  as  of  his  enemies  because  he  was  a  marvel- 
lous lowly  and  gentle  person,  noble-minded,  and  would  never 
be  in  any  rage,  nor  carried  away  with  pleasure  and  covetous- 
ness,  but  had  ever  an  upright  mind  with  him,  and  would  never 
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yield  to  any  wrong  or  injustice,  the  which  was  the  chiefest 
cause  of  his  fame,  of  his  rising  and  of  the  good  will  that  every 
man  bore  him,  for  they  were  all  persuaded  that  his  intent  was 
good. '  '*  To  convince  oneself  that  this  devotion,  of  which  Plut- 
arch speaks,  is  not  ill-placed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the 
delicacy  with  which  he  bids  Lucius  to  "touch  his  instrument 
a  strain  or  two"  or  the  tenderness  with  which  he  removes  tlie 
instrument  from  the  fingers  of  his  nodding  page  when  the  lat- 
ter is  overcome  by  sleep  or  again  his  good  fellowship  which 
invites  his  attendants  to  take  their  rest  on  cushions  within  his 
tent.  His  inclinations  toward  literature  and  philosophy  is 
sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
great  battle  he  is  more  solicitous  about  his  book  than  about 
the  doubtful  issue  of  the  morrow.  Yet,  for  all  that,  he  was  not 
a  philosopher  in  any  great  sense  of  the  word,  and  certainly 
not  in  a  class  with  Cicero.  Anyone  who  has  examined  his 
soliloquy,  "It  must  be  by  his  death,"'  will  find  it  anything 
but  logical.  He  admits  that  Caesar  has  as  yet  given  no  sign 
of  tyranny,  but  resolves  to  put  him  to  death  merely  because 
some  day  he  might  become  a  tyrant.  If  this  line  of  reasoning 
were  to  become  general  there  would  be  few  of  us  survive. 
Brutus  maintains  that  he  is  acting  for  the  general  good  of 
Rome  and  through  no  personal  motive,  and  so  far  he  is  to  be 
admired.  But,  after  all,  does  he  not  join  the  conspiracy  be- 
cause he  personally  is  convinced  that  one-man  power  is 
wrong?  This  may  indeed  be  heroic  in  so  far  as  it  is  acting 
on  convictions  and  adhering  to  principles,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less poor  philosophy. 

There  is  a  paradoxical  expression,  "The  Triumph  of  Fail- 
ure," which  applies  excellently  in  the  case  of  Brutus.  Success 
is  not  the  only  test  of  greatness.  Men  have  failed  to  achieve 
the  ends  for  which  they  strove  and  still  have  won  the  admira- 
tion of  generations  yet  unborn.  Brutus  stood  for  a  principle 
which  he  felt  in  his  heart  was  just  and  preferred  to  see  his 

•Shakespeare's  Plutarch  edited  by  C.  F.  Tucker  Brooke. 
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cause  defeated  than  stoop  to  dishonourable  means.  Yet,  not 
without  hope  he  prophesied: 

^'I  shall  have  glory  by  this  losing  day, 
More  than  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
By  their  vile  conquest  shall  attain  unto." 

Time  has  given  it  proof.  Antony  did  not  long  enjoy  the  bit- 
ter fruits  of  victory,  the  empire  of  the  Caesars  has  long  since 
crumbled  to  the  dust,  but  the  eulogy  spoken  over  the  dead 
body  of  Brutus,  will  re-echo  down  through  the  centuries  to 
the  end  of  time : 

"This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all. 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he. 
Did  Avhat  they  did  in  envy  of  Great  Caesar; 
He,  only  in  a  general  honest  thought 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up 
To  say  to  all  the  world,  'This  was  a  man.'  " 


W 
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Stttle  Qlotun  of  SFtI|lpl|rm 

O  little  town  of  Bethlehem, 

How  still  we  see  thee  lie, 
Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep 

The  silent  stars  go  by ; 
Yet  in  the  dark  streets  shineth 

The  everlasting  light, 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 

Are  met  in  thee  to-night. 

The  morning  stars  together 

Proclaim  thy  holy  birth ! 
And  praises  sing  to  God,  the  King, 

And  peace  to  men  of  earth, 
For  Christ  is  born  of  Mary, 

And  gathered  all  above, 
While  mortals  sleep,  the  angels  keep 

Their  watch  of  wondering  love. 

How  silently,  how  silently 

The  wondrous  gift  is  given ! 
So  God  imparts  to  human  hearts 

The  blessings  of  His  heaven. 
No  ear  may  hear  His  coming. 

But  in  this  world  of  sin, 
Where  meek  souls  will  receive  Him  still, 

The  dear  Christ  enters  in. 
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Where  children  pure  and  happy 

Pray  to  the  blessed  Child, 
Where  misery  cries  out  to  Thee, 

Son  of  the  Mother  mild ; 
Where  Charity  stands  watching, 

At  sorrow's  darkened  door 
The  dark  night  wakes,  and  glory  breaks 

And  Christmas  comes  once  more. 

O  Holy  Child  of  Bethlehem, 

Descend  to  us  we  pray ; 
Cast  out  our  sin  and  enter  in. 

Be  born  in  us  to-day. 
We  hear  the  Christmas  angels 

The  great  glad  tidings  tell ; 
O  come  to  us,  abide  with  us, 

Our  Lord  Emmanuel. 


-Philip  Brooks. 
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THE  POPE'S  GREAT  MISSIONARY 
EXPOSITION 

Rt.  Rev.  a.  E.  Burke.  P.A. 


m 


'HEN  you  meet  a  friend  in  the  streets  here  in  Rome,  the 
first  question  he  will  ask  you  is:  "O,  have  you  seen 
the  Missionary  Exposition  ? "  or  La  Mostra,  as  they  call  it 
in  Italian.  And  if  you  reply  in  the  negative,  you  are  sure  to  be 
told  that  you  have  a  great  treat  in  store  for  you.  There  are 
so  many  shows  and  celebrations  here,  in  Rome,  that  one  real- 
ly loses  edge  for  new  ones,  consoling  one's  feasted  eyes,  with 
the  reflection :  ' '  We  've  labored  many  times  through  the  Vati- 
can; what  else  is  there  to  be  seen  in  the  world?"  It  is  very 
true  that  the  Vatican  Galleries  contain  the  very  best  examples 
pf  human  achievement,  from  the  beginnings  of  the  race,  even  to 
our  day  and  hour ;  but  that  does  not  say  that  there  are  not 
great  natural,  economic,  industrial,  cultural  and  religious 
demonstrations,  where  what  may  be  contained,  b}'  implication, 
in  the  permanent  museums  of  the  earth,  are  shown  forth  fully, 
in  a  wealth  of  delicacy  and  detail,  in  those.  Therefore,  every- 
body is  struck  by  the  Missionary  Show,  set  up  splendidly 
amongst  the  permanent  Galleries  of  the  Vatican,  and  over- 
flowing into  the  pavilions  of  the  Gardens,  a  design  which  Pope 
Pius  XI.  himself  conceived  and  has  had  carried  out  magni- 
ficently, to  impress  upon  the  unthinking  world-man  ever  nar- 
row and  parochial — what  the  Church  of  God,  over  which  he 
presides  so  fittingly,  and  directs  so  sagely,  is  doing  to  ful- 
fil its  great  mandates  to  Go  teach  all  nations  .  .  .  Preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature ! 

This  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  ''Cortile  of  the  Pigna,'' 
where  the  Exposition  is  now  holden.  Well  designed  and 
solidly  constructed  Pavilions  or  huts,  with  stone  approaches, 
tile  pavementls  and  mural  decorations  in  stucco,  have  been 
planted  in  this  Pine  Cone  court,  not  far  from  the  General 
Museum  Entrance,  now  closed ;  and  on  the  other  side,  in  the 
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Gardens  proper,  there  are  constructed  pavilions  and  galleries, 
in  a  natural  seitting  which  is  really  enchanting.  On  the  one 
side,  we  look  down  upon  the  celebrated  Sunken  Gardens,  rich 
in  their  Holy  Year  adornment  and  up  at  the  "wondrous  dome," 
of  Michael  Angelo ;  on  the  other,  out  over  the  new  city  between, 
to  the  green  slopes  and  cypress  crest  of  Monto  Mario.  The 
whole  ambient  is  strikingly  beautiful.  The  istructures  are  plain 
and  simple,  intended  to  display  precious  contents,  rather  than 
architectural  elegance,  but  they  are  the  best  of  their  kind 
and  give  rise  to  two  distinct  thoughts,  first,  that  they  must 
have  cost  a  very  respectable  figure ;  and,  second,  were  it  not 
just  such  structures  as  those  that  gave  rise  in  the  past  to  many 
of  the  departments,  now  known  under  the  name  of  the  Vatican 
Palace;  and,  if  so,  might  they  not  then  form  the  basis  of  still 
further  additions  in  the  future.  And  there  is  also  the  sad  re- 
flection that  all  this  is  still  further  curtailing  the  breathing 
spaces  of  the  Papal  Gardens.  Even  as  it  is  the  Holy  Father 
cannot  now  take  the  accustomed  necessary  exercise  there  for 
peering  eyes  are  upon  him  from  every  gallery  and  the  beautiful 
''English  Gardens"  are  right  beneath  us.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
one  sees  much  clearer  nOAV,  why  the  Vatican  is  what  it  is  struc- 
turally, and  foresees  too,  extenlsion  far  beyond  its  present  con- 
siderable limits. 

Of  course  all  these  sheds,  huts,  pavilions  or  galleries,  call 
them  what  you  may,  form  a  necessary  shelter  for  the 
Missionary  Exposition,  but  are  not  an  essential  factor  in  its 
tremendous  message.  That  is  only  to  be  fully  learned  from 
the  immense  collection  of  objects  garnered  from  the  Church's 
multitudinous  missions,  and  cognate  affairs.  "Going,  there- 
fore, teach  ye  all  nations"  was  a  mighty  comprehensive  charge, 
but  one  has  only  to  visit  this  wonderful  place  to  see  how  well 
the  Master's  injunction  has  been  obeyed.  Even  those  of  us  that 
have  spent  our  lives  working  for  the  missions,  and  thought  we 
knew  something  of  the  Church's  general  propaganda,  have 
much  to  learn,  to  marvel  at  and  be  proud  of  here.  This  is  a 
big  world;  the  Church  an  immense  organization  which 
stretches  from  end  to  end  of  it  mightily  and  disposeth     all 
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tilings  sweetly.  Neither  does  the  sun  ever  go  down  on  the 
great  central  sacrifice  which  she  offers  up  to  her  Divine 
Founder.  When  we  gather  together  then  the  relics  of  her 
missioners  from  the  day  when  Christ  walked  the  earth ;  when 
we  have  put  into  the  concrete  the  teachings  and  sacrifices  of 
the  Apostles  and  their  immediate  successors  and  those  of  the 
Great  and  Minor  Orders  and  Congregations  of  the  Church; 
when  we  see  exemplified  before  us  the  very  sort  of  life  they 
lived,  are  still  living  and  the  varied  means  employe]  ]:■>  -• 
gating  the  Goispel  amongst  those  sitting  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death ;  when  we  have  written  in  realistic  figures  the 
arts,  trades,  and  customs  everywhere  employed;  when  we  see 
gathered  together  examples  of  huts,  tents  and  dwellings,  with  the 
inmates  themselves  and  the  utensils,  instruments  of  trade,  pro- 
tection and  war ;  when  we  have  looked  upon  the  products  of 
the  air,  fields,,  forests,  rivers  and  seas,  as  well  aiS  these  of  the 
looms,  forges  and  factories;  when  we  behold  this  vast  accumu- 
lation of  missionary  literature,  lexicons  of  all  languages,  books 
of  instruction  profane  and  religious,  annals,  histories,  poetry 
and  prose,  pacts  and  concordats  made  in  all  parts  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  have  superadded  to  all  this  the  rich  missionary  trea- 
sures of  the  Vatican  Museums,  we  understand  instinctively  and 
praise  unstintedly,  the  sage  design  of  Pope  Piu^,  who  resolved 
to  make  this  wondrous  Exposition  the  real  educational  feature 
of  this  Year  of  Jubilee  and  Condonation.  Anybody  that  ever 
sees  it  will  never  be  ignorant  again  of  all  the  Catholic  Church 
is  doing  for  missions;  of  the  way  she  is  fulfilling  her  peculiar 
warrant  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  creature ;  of  how  her 
priests  have  gone  into  the  whole  world  and,  a^  directed  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  become  all  things  to  all  people— and  all  this  to 
save  the  immortal  souls  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  her  Divine 
founder,  Our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ.  But  it  is  all  so 
immense  and  perfect  that  one  can  do  little  more  than  make  a 
cursory  view  of  it;  to  do  much  better  were  to  spend  the  rest 
of  our  days  in  the  Vatican.  But  it  is  really  so  grand,  illuminat- 
ing and  impressive  that  the  ordinary  swain  whom  we  heard  in 
passing  round  the  Via  della  Fondimenta,  impatiently  asking. 
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''Where  is  this  show  anyway?"  comes  back  to  his  enquiring 
companions,  with  the  one  all-comprehensive  expression :  '  *  Won- 
derful !  Wonderful ! !  Wonderful ! ! ! "  As  we  have  already 
hinted,  all  the  other  regular  gallerieis  of  the  Vatican  are  closed, 
to  concentrate  all  attention  on  this  grandiose  affair,  for  re- 
nowned as  are  the  contents  of  the  former,  in  all  the  countries 
of  the  world,  everything  they  possess  can  now  be  seen,  in  a  vital- 
ly practical  manner,  in  this  wonderful  showing  of  the  Reapers  of 
the  Harvest  of  Men's  Souls. 

As  an  attempt  at  description  has  to  be  made,  however,  per- 
mit me  to  take  you  first  to  the  pavilion  in  the  Court  of  the 
Pigna,  and  hurriedly  show  you  through  the  entire  collection, 
making  few,  if  any,  comments  as  we  proceed.  We  have  entered 
the  Exposition  from  the  Viale  dei  Musei  and  passed  up  by  the 
Administration  Buildings  to  the  already  mentioned  Cortile 
della  Pigna,  and  are  inside  the  pavilion  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Land,  the  Cradle  of  Christianity.  In  the  very  middle  of  this 
room  Prof.  Marcellini's  huge  typographic  cast  of  Palestine  dis- 
closes that  beloved  country  from  Mount  Lebanon  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  thus  permits  us  to  follow  the  Apostolic  journeyings  of 
Our  Saviour.  The  Pope  greatly  admires  this  work  and  has  come 
back  again  and  again  to  study  it.  There  are  paintings  on  these 
walls  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  Jesus  from  His  birth  till 
the  Pentecost  and  also  the  missions  of  His  Apostles.  Other 
casts  reproduce  graphically  too.  Calvary  and  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Christian  Apostolate,  in  Palestine,  showing  its  first  or  Con- 
stantinian,  with  the  effort  of  St.  Helena  at  restoration  and  pro- 
tection, the  second  or  Crusade  period,  and  the  third  or  Custody 
of  the  Holy  Land.  One  is  edified  at  seeing  the  way  pilgrims 
study  these  models  and  pictures,  eagerly  verifying  the  locations 
made  isiacred  by  association  with  Christ. 

In  the  second  department  we  have  the  history  of  missionary 
activities,  divided  into  great  spans;  the  first  from  post  apos- 
tolic times  to  the  end  of  the  Seventh  Century,  with  Dr.  Pieper  's 
wonderful  chart,  showing  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  largely 
through  the  initiative  of  St.  Benedict ;  the  second,  the  evangel- 
ization of  Europe,  from  the  Vth  to  the  Xllth  Century  and  St. 
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Francis'  time;  the  third,  the  diffusion  of  the  Faith  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  extending  to  the  discovery  of  America ;  the  fourth, 
the  diffusion  of  modern  missions  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
XVIIItJi  Century.  More  recent  history  is  elsewhere  fully  por- 
trayed. The  synthesis  of  all  this  story  is  cleverly  effected  by 
means  of  mural  maps  and  great  artistic  paintings  of  numerous 
important  events. 

Naturally  enough,  we  go  from  the  salle  of  the  Missions  to 
that  of  the  Martyrs,  where  we  look  with  mingled  horror  and 
admiration,  upon  artistic  paintings  which  manifest  the  torture 
and  execution  of  so  many  holy  men  and  women,  who  have 
crowned  onorous  missionary  careers^  with  the  great  seal  of  their 
blood.  And  they  are  so  numerous  that  we  cannot  stop  to  name 
them,  not  even  those  Canadian  and  American  ones,  who  are 
now  before  the  Church  for  canonization.  Sanguis  martyrum, 
semen  christianorum,  quickly  comes  to  mind.  In  the  centre  of 
this  interesting  room,  is  a  great  statue  of  Gregory  the  Great 
sending  St.  Augustine  to  ''evangelize  the  Barbarians,"  which 
designation  then  included  the  English,  '*Non  sunt  Angli,  sed 
angeli ! ' ' 

We  are  now  in  the  Ethnologic  Museum,  one  of  the  choice  spots 
of  the  whole  great  study,  where  we  clearly  see  the  various  de- 
grees of  a  people's  culture,  when  arising  from  barbarism.  This 
gives  the  visitor  a  clear  idea  of  the  help  civilization  got  froVn 
Christianity,  and  is,  in  itself,  a  synthetic  vision  of  the  whole 
exposition.  But  it  has  another  characteristic,  also,  that  should 
not  be  missed,  in  the  scientific  and  apologetic  sense.  This  is  in- 
deed, the  first  ethnological  exhibition,  in  which  the  over-worked 
rationalistic  criterion,  according  to  which  primitive  peoples 
are  all  made  out  wild  and  ferocious,  has  not  been  applied.  They 
use  instead,  the  historic,  or  objective  criterion.  This'  applica- 
tion of  the  historic  method,  to  cultural  development,  gives  apolo- 
getic results  of  first  importance,  since  severing  the  arbitrary 
connection  between  developed  cultural  forms,  dependent  on  the 
intelligence,  such  as  are  technical,  industrial  and  artistic,  and 
the  development  superficially  of  human  forms,  such  as  the  reli- 
gious, ethical  and  moral,  it  clearly  demonstrates,  that  in  the  last 
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named  field,  the  primitive  is  not  the  most  savage,  but  always  the 
simplest  and  purest.  All  this  is  of  absorbing  interest,  and  con- 
veyed so  naturally,  in  ethnologic  groupings  and  arrangements. 
"We  are  prepared  now  for  the  examination  of  the  races,  in 
particular,  so  "we  invade  first,  the  great  department  dedicated 
to  the  indigines  of  North  and  Central  America,  where  we  are 
met,  at  once,  with  the  statue  of  Marquette  (Washington  model) 
and  oil-paintings,  maps,  trophies,  of  the  Oblates  and  Jesuits,  in 
Canada  and  Alaska,  and  of  the  Franciscans  and  Redemptorists 
in  Central  America.  The  means  of  transportation,  the  fur  pelts, 
the  deities  and  superstitions  of  the  Indians,  and  their  treasures 
and  handicrafts  are  most  interestingly  represented.  There  are 
portraits  in  oil  of  all  that  long  line  of  Oblate  Vicars  Apoostolic 
and  Bishops  of  the  Canadian  Northwest,  on  the  walls,  and  Pet- 
trick's  wonderful  collection  of  terra  cotta  busts  and  life-size 
groups  of  the  Northwest  Indians  and  their  Chiefs  are  cleverly 
arranged  on  the  floors.  We  could  delay  here  for  days  and 
days,  but  the  Grand  Salon  of  the  Propaganda  Fide,  the  central 
point  in  the  Pigna  Buildings  and  their  Audience  Chamber,  is 
at  hand,  so  we  enter  and  gaze  upon  the  two  large  hemispheric 
casts,  which  indicate  the  countries  of  the  world,  where  the  juris- 
diction of  this  great  Congregation  of  the  Missions,  still  runs. 
Its  square  walls  are  hung  with  rich  historic  tapestries,  and  in 
the  one  at  the  right,  a  specially  decorated  door  has  been  placed, 
through  which  the  Pope  comes  in  from  the  Vatican. 

Off  this  grand  Salon,  on  the  left,  are  four  apartments  which 
constitute  the  Library  of  the  Exposition,  whose  steel  shelves  are 
lined  with  30,000  volumes  bearing  upon  missionary  endeavor 
and  cognate  subjects;  innumerable  precious  codices  and  parch- 
ments, and  showcases  containing  rare  and  authentic  pacts  and 
concordats,  between  Emperors,  Kings,  Sultans,  Shahs  and  Gov- 
ernors, with  their  signatures  and  those  of  the  Popes  and  Bish- 
ops that  executed  them,  are  exceedingly  well  displayed.  A 
modern  steel  staircase  enables  one  to  reach  the  lines  of  books  pre- 
served above.  Every  known  written  thing  to  elevate  the  mind 
of  the  pagan  and  barbarian  and  direct  his  intelligence  and  con- 
science rightly,  is  found  here.  Naturally,  the  Holy  Father,  the 
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Booklover  of  the  Vatican,  is  especially  proud  of  this  part  of  the 
Missionary  Show;  perhaps  as  proud  of  it  as  that  other  great 
Humanist  Pontiff  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  greatest 
library  in  the  world,  near  these  sacred  precincts.  Close  by 
there  is  a  little  room  fitted  with  objects  relating  to  the  Patriarch- 
ate of  Jerusalem,  and  the  missions  unto  it  attached  and  then,  we 
continue  the  round  of  the  Nations,  traversing  immediately  the 
large  apartment  (No.  12,  on  Plan)  given  over  to  South  America, 
whereon  the  activities  of  the  sons  of  Don  Bosco,  in  Patagonia, 
the  Capuchins,  in  Solmingo,  the  Franciscan  Minors,  in  Equador, 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  are  exposed.  In  the  centre  of  this  room  is 
a  wonderful  heroic  statue  of  Don  Bosco  himself.  The  next 
apartment  contains  exhibitsi  from  the  Missions  of  Interior 
Asia — the  Capuchins  in  Arabia,  the  Barefoot  Carmelites,  Sile- 
sians,  Jesuits,  Lazarists,  Annunciationists,  in  Syria,  Armenia 
and  Mesopotamia;  and  also  in  Arabia, 

The  department  of  India  has  for  its  centrepiece  a  grand 
marble  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Apostle  of  India  and  General 
Patron  of  Missions.  It  is  filled  up  with  the  important  showings 
of  the  Mill  HiU  and  the  Fathers  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  of 
Annecy.  Next  to  it  comes  the  pavilion  of  India  and  Ceylon, 
and  here  the  Fathers  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  those  of  the  French 
Foreign  Missions,  those  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  Oblates  and  Do- 
minicans are  seen  at  their  precious  work.  The  last  chamber  of 
this  Collection  of  the  Pigna,  is  occupied  by  the  Dominicans  with 
examples  of  their  wondrous  achievements  in  Hindostan. 

The  first  idea  was  to  confine  the  entire  show  within  the  limits 
of  the  Pigna  Buildings,  but  as  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  cases  piled  up  from  all  the  corners  of  the  globe  that  had  to 
be  abandoned  and  other  accommodation  afforded.  The  Exposi- 
tion is  then  double  or  triple  what  was  thought  sufficient  at  the 
outset.  So  now  out  in  the  sunshine  again,  we  hurry  through  the 
Four  Chancels  back  to  the  Vatican  Gardens,  but  before  continu- 
ing our  national  studies,  we  have  to  glance  at  the  Medical  Sec- 
tion nearby,  where  all  the  maladies  to  which  our  flesh  is  heir, 
seem  to  be  shown  by  the  mannikin,  priests,  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  their  care  and  cure,  fully  demonstrated.  The  statuary  is 
verj^  realistic,  and  attracts  general  attention.     Everything  in 
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the  medical  or  surgical  line  known  to  science,  ancient  or  modern, 
is  here  to  be  seen.  Also  the  complicate  hygene  machinery  of  our 
times. 

But  we  must  now  enter  the  Chinese  Pavilion  (25),  where  a 
large  and  significent  collection  of  the  work  of  the  Franciscans, 
Dominicans,  Augustinians,  Passionists  and  Salesians  is  display- 
ed. Through  it  we  reach  a  charming  terrace  with  a  superb  view 
of  the  Michelangelesque  Cupolo  and  then  continue  our  study 
of  the  second  Chinese  Pavilion  (26),  where  the  Jesuits,  Lazar- 
ists  and  the  Foreign  Missioners  of  Milan  show  up,  to  great  ad- 
vantage. We  pass  now  through  a  clever  representation  of  the 
City  of  Bagdad,  and  on  to  the  immense  pavilions  of  Northeast, 
Central  and  Western  Africa,  where  apart  from  the  religious 
congregations!  already  mentioned,  the  White  Fathers,  Benedic- 
tines and  Fathers  of  the  Sacred  Heart  are  happily  employed. 
All  these  rooms  have  collections,,  much  after  the  fashion  of 
those,  in  the  Pigna,  with  relics  and  rare  specimens  of  handi- 
crafts and  arts,  and  models  of  shrines,  and  temples,  in  wood, 
ivory,  alabaster  and  gold. 

Before  concluding,  we  run  quickly  through  compartments, 
from  17-23,  which  form  a  sort  of  Statistical  Bureau,  with  maps-, 
charts,  tables  and  indications,  showing  how  the  organized  mis- 
sionary associations  of  the  Catholic  Avorld,  aid  the  missionary, 
in  the  field,  materially,  morally  and  spiritually.  There  are  mo- 
dels here,  too,  of  missionary  action,  amongst  them  the  Extension 
Chapel  Car  and  Votive  Chapel  and  specimens  of  the  Canadian 
Woman's  Auxiliary  handicraft,  in  vestments  and  linens  for 
the  altar.  We  have  now  gone  the  rounds,  and  seen  this  won- 
drous exposition  of  missionary  effort  from  bottom  to  top.  You 
must  now  be  convinced  that  this  was  an  immense  undertaking ; 
that  no  other  power  than  the  Holy  See  could  ever  assemble 
it ;  that  whilst  modest  in  its'  shelter ;  for  did  not  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther say  at  the  opening:  "All  this  acquired  at  the  price  of 
blood  and  tears,  often  martyrdom,  could  not  bear  luxurious  and 
mundane  external  decorations" — it  is  really  grandiose  in  its 
simplicity,  and  cost  millions  and  millions  of  money.  And  it 
shows  so  well  what  the  Church  is  doing  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature! 
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LOURDES  OF  THE  PYRENEES 

By  a  Pilgrim. 

3  HAVE  just  returned  from  the  little  town  that  lies  amongst 
those  lower  Pyrennean  slopes  on  which  the  august  Mo- 
ther of  God  deigned  to  set  foot  so  often  during  last  cen- 
tury and  to  hold  commune  with  her  little  peasant  girl  Berna- 
dette.  I  have  seen  no  miracles,  except  the  miracles  of  Lourdes 
itself,  and  I  must  confess  that  like  most  of  the  pilgrims  who 
find  their  way  to  that  hallowed  spot,  the  possibility  of  witness- 
ing miracles  was  not  the  attractive  force  that  drew  me  thither. 
But  I  feel,  all  the  same,  that  I  have  come  intimately  in  contact 
with  the  supernatural,  I  enjoyed  a  sweetness  of  spirit  and  an 
exaltation  of  being  altogether  new  and  unique  in  my  psycholo- 
gical experiences.  The  mystery — the  sacredness  of  the  place 
descends  upon  you  and  raises  you  up  body  and  soul  above  the 
sordidness  and  imperfections  of  life.  All  are  good  at  Lourdes ; 
all  are  ready  and  eager  to  make  sacrifices;  charity  rules  and 
orders  all,  eyen  the  public  life  of  the  town ;  policemen  find  no 
place  in  that  Pyrenean  retreat.  The  sight  of  the  sick  wrings 
your  heart,  but  far  from  being  repelled  by  those  distorted 
limbs,  those  gaunt  and  emaciated  forms,  you  long  to  embrace 
them,  you  pray  for  them  with  all  your  heart,  publicly,  with 
outstretched,  supplicating  arms,  a  common  faith  and  hope 
make  you  one  with  them  and  you  feel  that  you  have  never 
loved  your  fellow-men  so  unselfishly  and  so  ardently  before. 

As  you  stand  beside  those  sacred  bathing-pools  and  witness 
the  steady  stream  of  faithful  souls  who  have  come  there  to  im- 
merse themselves  in  those  miraculous  waters  principally  be- 
cause Bernadette's  Lady  expressed  the  wish  that  they  should 
do  so,  as  you  listen  to  the  people  and  their  priests  storming 
Heaven  with  their  prayers:  "Jesus,  Son  of  David,  have 
mercy  on  me!"  "Lord,  he  whom  Thou  lovest  is  sick." 
"Lord,  that  I  may  see,  that  I  may  hear,  that  I  may  walk!" 
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''Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  pray  for  us!"-— you  must  be  of  a  flinty 
disposition,  indeed,  if  you  are  not  moved,  and  if  tears  of  love 
and  understanding  sympathy  do  not  find  their  vray  to  your 
eyes. 

Even  if  Lourdes  had  no  4,000  attested  miracles  to  boast  of, 
even  if  an  average  of  100  inexplicable  cures  (a  figure  given 
by  the  late  Dr.  Cox)  did  not  take  place  there  annually,  Lourdes 
would  still  deserve  a  unique  place  in  the  world  and  in  the 
hearts  of  men  as  a  monument  of  Christian  charity,  as  the  one 
little  bright  spot  where  the  wonders  of  the  Gospel  teaching 
are  seen  in  all  their  compelling  splendour,  where  there  is  no 
class  war,  where  man  stretches  forth  his  hand  lovingly  to  man, 
where  the  strong  glory  in  helping  the  weak,  where  human  re- 
spect entirely  disappears  and  men  alloAV  their  faith  and  devo- 
tion to  bubble  over,  rapturously,  exultantly,  in  the  sight  of 
all. 

The  Meaning  of  Lourdes. 

For  the  Catholic  who  has  once  visited  Lourdes  there  is  no 
need  to  ask  what  the  meaning  of  it  all  is — there  is  no  need  to 
question  the  desire  in  the  heart  of  that  august  Lady  during 
those  eighteen  apparitions  to  the  humble  Bernardette.  You 
have  the  explanation  of  it  in  those  thousands  and  thousands 
of  Communions  made  daily  during  at  least  six  months  of  the 
year,  in  those  hours  of  patient  night-watching  in  the  presence 
of  the  Eucharistic  King,  in  the  Midnight  Masses  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  other  Masses  that  are  offered  there  daily,  in  the  tri- 
umphal passing  of  Our  Eucharistic  Lord  in  the  afternoon  pro- 
cession, in  the  glorious  torchlight  procession  of  the  evening. 
Mary,  the  loving  Help  of  Christians  — and  nowhere  more 
worthy  of  the  title  than  at  Lourdes — is  leading  a  world  grown 
old  in  its  ways  and  cold  in  its  devotion,  back  to  the  feet  of  Her 
Divine  Son.  Mother-like,  queen-like,  she  would  offer  Him  a 
spiritual  bouquet  of  souls,  and  so  she  calls  her  chosen  children 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  those  Pyrenean  slopes,  where, 
in  her  own  winning,  mysterious  way,   she   shows  them   the 
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sweets  of  virtue  and  of  grace,  chastens  and  purifies  them  and 
offers  them  in  solace  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Her  Divine  Son. 
Lourdes  is  the  world's  retreat  house.  Nowhere  more  intimate- 
ly than  bathed  in  the  tranquility,  the  'devotion  and  charity  of 
this  little  town  does  the  tired  soul  hold  sweet  commune  with 
its  Divine  Spouse,  the  creature  with  the  Creator,  the  afflicted 
with  the  Comforter  and  Healer  of  all  ills. 

Lourdes  and  the  Problem  of  Suffering. 

Lourdes  and  its  effects  upon  the  sick  and  infirm  gives  the 
lie  direct  to  the  scoffer  who  would  say  that  God,  in  spite  of 
His  boasted  goodness,  seems  indifferent  to  the  physical  and 
moral  ills  that  weigh  so  heavily  upon  the  sons  of  Adam. 
Scientific  experts  of  the  highest  authority  testify  to  the  inex- 
plicable nature  of  thousands  of  cures  that  have  taken  place  at 
Lourdes  during  the  past  sixty  years.  The  proportion  of  cures 
to  the  number  of  sick  pilgrims  Avho  have  visited  the  place  is 
small,  but  that  does  not  lessen  the  significance  of  the  divine 
interference  with  the  ordinary  working  of  the  forces  of  na- 
ture. God  does  compassionate  his  suffering  creatures  and  in 
order  to  encourage  all  to  resign  themselves  to  His  plan  in  their 
regard,  He  cures  some.  And  this  is  the  phenomenon  of 
Lourdes :  there  are  none  who  rejoice  more  over  a  reported  cure 
than  the  poor  sick  who  are  not  cured.  No  repining,  no  bitter- 
ness of  heart,  no  gloomy  despair;  a  sweet  resignation  takes 
possession  of  them  and  their  attitude  may  be  expressed  in  the 
following  words:  "God  has  not  cured  me,  but  He  has  cured 
my  fellow-sufferers,  and  now,  more  than  ever,  I  know  He  is 
not  indifferent  to  my  suffering  and  pain.  He  may  cure  me; 
He  may  not ;  but  I  know  that  in  His  universal  providence  He 
is  providing  for  my  best  interest ;  I  resign  myself  to  His  Di- 
vine wishes;  God's  Holy  Will  be  done!" 

The  gift  of  Christian  resignation  midst  the  woes  and  ills 
of  life  is  the  commonest  grace  that  is  received  by  pilgrims  to 
Lourdes;  and  surely,  from  the  point  of  view  of  eternity,  it  is 
a  more  precious  gift  than  any  miraculous  cure :  it  was  the  way 
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chosen  by  Our  Divine  Lord  Himself  for  the  gaining  of  those 
infinite  merits  that  redeemed  the  world. 

The  English  Pilgrims. 

The  members  of  Canon  Monk's  pilgrimage  visiting  Lourdes 
during  August  impressed  me  greatly :  their  perfect  order  and 
discipline,  their  immediate  response  to  the  orders  and  wishes 
of  their  leaders  who  worked  like  horses  throughout  the  pil- 
grimage, their  determination  to  go  through  with  all  the  exer- 
cises even  in  most  trying  weather.  I  have  been  living  some 
years  amongst  continental  peoples ;  they  have  their  own  vir- 
tues, their  own  attractiveness,  and  the  vivacious  enthusiasm 
of  the  Latin  pilgrims  is  one  of  the  most  infectious  and  up- 
lifting influences  at  Lourdes;  but  the  quiet  bearing  of  the 
English,  their  reverent  attitude  in  all  sacred  places,  their  per- 
sistent good  manners  everywhere — this  had  an  impressiveness 
all  its  own  and  was  edifying,  too,  to  quite  a  degree. 

See  Naples  and  die!  See  Lourdes  and  long — long  to  re- 
turn !  This,  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Tarbes  and  Lourdes  assur- 
ed us  (though  assurance  was  quite  unnecessary)  was  the  pre- 
dominant sentiment  amongst  pilgrims  who  had  visited  Lourdes. 
A  charming  personality,  this  aged  prelate,  and  one  wonders 
how  much  of  the  wonderful  beauty  of  all  things  at  Lourdes 
is  due  to  his  genius  and  initiative.  During  the  few  minutes' 
private  conversation  I  was  able  to  have  with  him,  when  he 
knew  I  was  interested  in  the  Salesian  Fathers,  he  told  me 
proudly  that  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  their  founder, 
the  Ven.  Don.  Bosco,  during  one  of  those  famous  visits  of  the 
latter  to  Paris. 

The  members  of  the  English  party  were  given  precedence 
in  all  the  sacred  functions  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption. 
His  Lordship,  Bishop  Amigo,  carried  the  Sacred  Host  in  the 
afternoon  procession  and  the  blessing  after  the  torchlight  pro- 
cession was  given  that  evening  by  Mgr.  Oliveira,  a  Salesian 
Bishop  from  Brazil. 

"Go  now,"  said  Father  Wilson,  O.S.B.,  from  the  steps  of 
the  Rosary  Church  on  the  last  evening    that    we    spent    at 
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Lourdes,  *  *  go  now  and  say  good-night  to  Our  Lady ' ' — and  two 
minutes  afterwards  the  fitful  rays  of  the  hundreds  of  candles 
burning  in  the  Grotto  would  have  revealed  to  an  onlooker 
little  bunches  of  pilgrims  grouped  together  in  the  the  darkness 
around  some  leader,  saying  their  good-night  and  their  au 
revoir  to  that  dear  Lady  of  Lourdes  in  hushed,  reverential 
tones  that  seemed  only  to  emphasize  the  stillness  and  peace 
of  the  sacred  retreat.  On  the  hard  pavement  they  kneel,  the 
last  echo  of  the  Rosary  has  long  since  died  away  and  they  are 
still  there  gazing  earnestly  and  lovingly  towards  that  little 
white  figure  standing  out  against  the  black  rock.  One  cannot 
tell  what  one's  neighbour  is  saying  to  Our  Heavenly  Mother, 
of  the  favours  he  is  asking  for  his  dear  ones,  for  benefactors, 
for  friends — ^but  it  is  certain  that  all  are  extremely  loath  to 
tear  themselves  away  from  that  candle-lit  grotto  which  means 
so  much  to  Our  Lady's  children. 

But  time  presses  and  we  have  an  early  start  and  much  to 
do  in  the  morning. 

Aurevoir,  dear  Mother !  Call  us  soon  again  to  your  pre- 
dilect,  Pyrenean  slopes,  and  keep  us  good  till  then ! 

But  it  is  difficult  to  sleep  tranquilly  when  one  must  be  up 
betimes,  and  then  there  are  those  soul-stirring  invocations 
that  keep  running  through  one 's  head : 

"Seigneur,  nous  vous  adorons!" 
"Seigneur,  faites  que  je  vole!" 
"Notre-Dame  de  Lourdes,  priez  pour  nous!" 
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LOURDES  AND  THE  TEACHERS 

Canon  Monk's  Fifth  Annual  Pilgrimage 


w 


(By  a  Prie&t  Pilgrim). 

E  are  not  thankful  enough."    I  had  travelled  to  Lourdes 
with  an  Australian  and  a  New  Zealander,     It  was  at 
breakfast,  the  second  day  after  our  arrival,  that  one 
of  them  made  the  above  comitient. 

Now,  as  I  sit  down  and  live  it  all  over  again,  no  verdict  of 
mine  could  more  completely,  more  fittingly,  summarize  the 
general  thought  of  the  pilgrims  than  that  one  brief  sentence, 
' '  We  are  not  thankful  enough. ' ' 

We  left  Victoria  Station  on  the  morning  of  July  26th  and 
reached  New  Haven  at  nine  o'clock,  then  crossing  to  Dieppe 
for  our  long  journey  through  the  length  of  France. 

And  here  I  would  like  to  put  on  record  the  thanks  of  all 
who  were  privileged  to  travel  with  the  Pilgrimage,  for  the 
smoothness  which  obtained.  No  detail  was  neglected.  Our 
genial,  level-headed,  and  unobtrusive  director.  Canon  Monk, 
should  he  read  these  lines,  may  understand  that  if  we  all 
could  not  personally  show  our  gratitude,  we  will  associate  his 
name  with  our  memories  of  Lourdes.  May  God  and  His  Bless- 
ed Mother  spare  him  to  carry  on  his  wonderful  and  fruitful 
labours ! 

The  carriages  were  numbered,  every  seat  had  its  appointed 
owner,  and  so,  with  little  or  no  confusion,  we  were  able  to  leave 
a  few  minutes  after  our  arrival.  The  lunch  baskets,  all  ready 
for  us  as  we  entered  the  train,  soon  put  everyone  in  a  healthy 
frame  of  mind,  and  we  settled  down  to  view  the  country.  Oc- 
casionally we  stopped.  Rouen,  with  its  bitter  memories  for  an 
Englishman,  Nantes,  Charters,  then  on  and  on  to  Bordeaux. 

In  our  carriage  of  eight  we  said  some  prayers  about  9.30 
and  settled  down  to  sleep,  ray  fairly  comfortable  proportions 
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appealing  to  a  boy  pilgrim,  so  that  I  was  soon  transformed 
from  a  priest  into  an  ideal  pillow. 

We  awoke  at  5.30  to  find  ourselves  at  Borbeaux,  where 
breakfast  was  provided  in  the  buffet,  while  the  priests  hurried 
off  to  say  Mass  in  the  neighbouring  churches.  My  tormentor 
of  the  night  was  completely  forgiven  when  he  volunteered  to 
come  with  me  and  act  as  server.  Passing  the  buffet  where 
breakfast  was  in  full  swing,  he  heaved  a  sigh,  tightened  his 
belt,  and  hurried  on.  At  9  o'clock  Canon  Monk  said  Mass  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Croix,  and  addressed  the  Pilgrims. 

We  left  Borbeaux,  900  people  with  but  a  single  thought— 
Lourdes.  As  the  Pyrenees  loomed  into  view,  the  corridors  be- 
came crammed.  Everyone  had  a  hymn-book  ready  and  so 
as  the  sun  was  sinking,  we  rounded  a  bend  on  the  track,  to  see 
the  spire  of  the  Basilica.  Immediately  all  around  me  there 
burst  forth  the  inspiring  Aves  of  the  Lourdes  hymn.  Soon 
we  arrived  in  the  station.  Motors  awaited  us,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  were  all  safely  and  comfortably  housed  in  the 
hotels. 

On  Monday  at  10  o'clock,  the  whole  Pilgrimage  made  the 
jWay  of  the  Cross  in  two  sections,  one  under  Canon  Monk,  the 
other  under  Father  Wilson,  O.S.B.  In  the  afternoon  at  4.30, 
there  took  place  the  wonderful  procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. It  was  my  great  privilege  to  form  one  of  those  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  King  of  Kings.  What  faith  I  beheld  in  the 
eyes  of  the  afflicted,  as  the  Good  Lord  visited  His  people ! 

At  length  the  Prisoner  of  Love  was  borne  back  to  the  Ta- 
bernacle while  the  crowds  melted  away.  'It  seemed  to  me  that 
everyone  was  very  silent.  We  had  all  so  much  to  tell  our 
Blessed  Lord,  we  all  had  need  of  a  cure.  Surely  Lourdes,  if 
Heaven  would  speak,  would  stand  alone,  not  because  of  its 
physical  cures,  but  more,  infinitely  more,  because  of  the 
spiritual  ailments  it  rectifies,  the  everlasting  consolations  it 
imparts  to  the  souls  of  all  the  Pilgrims. 

At  half-past  eight  in  the  evening,  we  assembled  at  the 
Grotto,  all  with  lighted  torches,  and  began  the  Lourdes  Hymn, 
the  while  a  procession  formed  itself  and  marched  through  the 
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grounds,  finally  to  line  up  in  the  square  and  sing  the  Credo. 
French,  Italians,  Basques,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh,  Aus- 
tralians, New  Zealanders  and  Belgians  all  were  united  in  one 
common  bond,  the  Faith  of  Holy  Mother  Church.  We  had 
sung  the  praises  of  Mary  each  in  our  own  tongue.  The  finale — 
the  Credo- — sung  in  the  official  language  of  the  Church,  was 
our  profession  of  faith,  our  proclamation  to  an  unbelieving 
world  that  we  accepted  wholly  and  entirely,  the  Incarnation, 
and  all  that  centred  around  it. 

I  learnt  afterwards  that  never  before  on  an  English  Pil- 
grimage had  the  Credo  been  sung  as  at  a  Foreign  Pilgrimage. 
The  Lourdes  authorities  were  delighted.  Again,  during  the 
Procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Angouleme  Pil- 
grims, so  impressed  were  the  French  priests  by  the  response 
of  the  English  when  the  Prayers  were  being  recited,  that 
Canon  Monk  was  asked  to  repeat  them. 

Twice  we  had  High  Mass,  once  at  midnight,  when  from  ten 
o'clock  onwards  exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  took 
place.  We  sang  on  both  occasions  the  Missa  de  Angelis,  and 
it  must  have  caused  many  of  the  priests  present  "seriously 
to  think,"  as  they  listened  to  the  whole  congregation  singing 
the  Mass  throughout.  Canon  Monk,  Father  Taggart,  Father 
Hunt  and  Father  Wilson,  all  addressed  us  at  these  ceremonies ; 
they  seemed  to  have  learned  well  of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  for 
the  beauty  of  their  discourses  lay  in  their  simplicity. 

Besides  these  public  ceremonies,  we  had  abundant  choice 
of  private  devotions  at  the  Grotto;  at  the  Baths.  What  ser- 
mons these  sick  preached  to  us.  Patience,  resignation,  trust, 
hope,  love  !     They  were  indeed  children  of  Mary ! 

On  the  Wednesday  afternoon  the  venerable  Bishop  of 
Lourdes  addressed  us  in  his  grounds  and  gave  us  a  touching 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  Pope.  Before  parting  he  gave  us 
his  blessing,  and  hoped  that  next  year  the  Teachers^  Pilgrim- 
age wouold  exceed  a  thousand. 

And  why  not  ?  Do  we  not  entrust  to  our  teachers  much  of 
the  religious  education  of  our  children.  As  a  priest,  as  one 
who  has  taught  for  some  years  in  a  Catholic  College^  I  urge 
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any  teacher  who  may  read  this  account,  to  respond  to  the  call 
of  Our  Lady,  and  come  to  Lourdes. 

Remember  that  some  day  God  will  call  us  all  to  account 
for  the  souls  that  were  under  our  care.  Where  better  will  you 
learn  the  lessons  of  purity,  obedience,  simplicity  so  sadly  need- 
ed in  our  country  to-day  than  at  the  sacred  Grotto  in  South- 
ern PVance? 

Oh!  Lady  of  Lourdes,  hark!  we  call  upon  thee, 
Prom  all  parts  of  the  earth  and  the  isles  of  the  sea. 
Oh !  Queen  of  the  Rosary !  Thy  Shrine  is  our  home, 
Though  mountains  divide  us  and  broad  oceans  foam. 
The  saint  and  the  sinner,  the  sick  and  the  strong, 
Immaculate  Mary !  to  hail  thee  we  throng. 
We  come  to  bow  down  to  thy  Eucharist  Child 
We  come  to  salute  thee,  the  Lord's  undefiled. 
We  plead  for  relief  from  our  burdens  of  pain. 
None  kneel  to  thee,  Mother  of  Mercy,  in  vain. 
A  well-spring  of  life  to  thy  children  afford. 
Of  grace  thou  art  full  and  with  thee  is  the  Lord. 
Bright  Day-star  illumine  our  pilgrimage  way, 
And  lead  us  all  homeward  who  love  thine  Ave. 
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DENYING  THE  EXISTENCE  OF 
GOD  UTTER  FOLLY 

Rev.  K.  J.  MdRAE. 

^i  UDGING  from  the  fact  that  King  David  begins  two  of 
^  his  Psalms  (14  and  52)  with  the  statement,  "The  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God,"  it  would  appear 
that  history  is  only  repeating  itself  when  so  many  deny  the 
existence  of  God  in  our  day. 

But  it  is  just  as  true  to-day  as  in  the  time  of  King  David 
that  it  is  only  in  their  hearts  dominated  by  evil  passions,  not 
by  their  heads  ruled  by  right  reason,  that  they  make  such  an 
utterly  absurd  statement. 

The  head,  ruled  by  right  reason,  as  it  should  be,  will  tell 
them  that  the  true  God  of  Christianity  either  exists,  is  possible, 
or  impossible.  Now,  an  impossible  God  is  simply  an  absurdity, 
and  a  merely  possible  God  is  little,  if  any,  less  absurd.  Hence 
the  only  alternative  is  God  really  existing.  Therefore,  the 
deniers  of  the  existence  of  God  cannot  prove  their  assertion. 

The  smallest  child,  when  struck,  will  look  for  the  cause  of 
the  blow,  showing  plainly  that  it  has  some  inkling,  at  least, 
of  the  principle  of  causality.  And  Ave,  putting  it  briefly,  rea- 
soning in  accordance  with  the  same  principle,  must  come  to  a 
first  cause,  God. 

When  we  discover  design  in  anything  we  rightly  conclude 
that  it  had  an  adequate  designer,  and  when  we  see  such  won- 
derful design  in  this  universe  we  likewise  rightly  conclude 
that  it  had  a  designer  of  infinite  wisdom,  viz. :  God.  Similarly, 
when  we  discover  laws  in  creation,  such  as  that  of  chemistry, 
etc.,  we  conclude  that  there  must  have  been  a  law-giver,  and 
thus  we  can  reason  out  the  necessity  of  the  Divine  Law-giver, 
God. 

Finally,  when  we  examine  ourselves  and  the  countless 
other  beings  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  we  find  that  we. 
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as  well  as  they,  are  contingent  beings,  that  is,  beings  which 
do  not  contain  the  reason  of  their  own  existence,  but  require 
other  beings  to  bring  them  into  existence,  and  which,  for  this 
reason,  are  called  necessary  beings.  Now  it  can  easily  be  seen 
that,  following  out  this  reasoning  to  its  logical  conclusion,  we 
must  come  to  a  first  necessary  being,  God. 

And  if  we  carefully  examine  the  heart  itself,  with  all  its 
instincts,  especially  when  these  instincts  are  ruled  by  Divine 
grace,  and  not  allowed  to  run  wild  into  overpowering  pas- 
sions (see  March  Lilies,  page  64),  we  will  find  therein  an  in- 
satiable desire  for  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good.  By 
the  True  I  mean  that  which  has  all  that  belongs  to  its  nature ; 
by  the  Beautiful,  that  which  has  all  that  belongs  to  its  nature 
in  an  orderly  or  symetrical  manner;  and  by  the  Good,  that 
which  fulfills  the  end  or  object  for  which  it  was  created.  Now, 
if  we  examine  our  past  lives  we  will  find  that  we  have  been 
drawn  towards  persons  or  objects  as  far  as  they  were  or  ap- 
peared to  us  true,  beautiful,  and  good,  and  we  became  more 
and  more  disappointed  in  them  in  proportion  as  we  found  them 
deficient  in  these  qualities.  And  so  it  will  be  to  the  end  of  our 
lives,  because  there  is  no  person  or  object  in  the  whole  uni- 
verse infinitely  true,  infinitely  beautiful,  and  infinitely  good, 
and  thus  capable  of  completely  satisfying  our  craving  for 
these  qualities.  God  alone  has  these  qualities  in  an  infinite 
degree,  and,  therefore,  He  alone  can  completely  satisfy  our 
craving  for  them.  What,  then,  does  this  insatiable  craving 
or  desire  of  oui*  heart  indicate?  Surely  that  there  must  be  a 
God  to  satisfy  it. 

What  utter  folly,  then,  to  deny  the  existence  of  God! 
It  is  the  old  story  of  the  light  shining  in  the  darkness  and 
the  darkness  and  not  comprehending  it  (John  i.,  5),  or  rather, 
"Men  loved  darkness  rather  than  the  light,  for  their  works 
were  evil"  (John  iii.,  19).  'It  is  somewhat  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  the  natural  light.  The  sun  pours  forth  light  upon  the 
whole  earth,  yet  it  is  possible  for  men  to  conceal  themselves 
from  its  rays,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  ignore  its  existence. 

But  the  deniers  of  the  existence  of  God  shall  some  dav 
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realize  fully  their  utter  folly,  when  the  dark  clouds  of  the 
passions  are  wafted  aside  by  the  gentle  breathing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  the  form  of  grace,  or  too  late,  alas!  when  the  all- 
penetrating  light  from  the  countenance  of  the  Divine  Judge 
shines  upon  them  after  death.  If  the  latter  is  the  case  then  the 
realization  will  continue  to  torment  them  for  all  eternity, 
and  it  will  constitute  one  of  the  essential  punishments  of  hell, 
which  theologians  call  the  Pain  of  Loss. 

The  terrible  nature  of  this  punishment  may  be  realized,  to 
some  extent,  by  witnessing  or  experiencing  the  suffering  of  a 
mother  bereft  of  her  child  by  death.  Such  mothers  are  fre- 
quently thrown  into  such  a  high  fever  that  their  very  lives 
are  burned  out.  And  this  is  especially  the  case  when  the  loss 
is  their  own  fault.  What,  then,  must  be  the  suffering  when 
the  loss  is  that  of  a  being  of  infinite  loveableness,  that  it  is  not 
merely  for  a  time,  but  for  all  eternity,  and  entirely  through 
one's  own  fault! 

But  the  pain  of  loss  is  not  the  onlj'  punishment  for  deniers 
of  the  existence  of  God,  by  word  or  action.  There  is  also  a 
punishment  called,  by  theologians,  the  Pain  of  Sense. 

Instead  of  using  creatures  to  build  up  their  bodies,  to  clothe 
them,  and  sustain  them  in  the  state  necessary  to  be  fit  instru- 
ments for  the  soul,  to  serve  God  efficiently,  these  people 
are  apt  to  abuse  creatures  for  the  gratification  of  their  de- 
praved senses,  or,  as  St.  Paul  puts  it,  to  reduce  the  ' '  Creature 
to  the  servitude  of  corruption"  (Rom.  viii.,  21).  But  the  crea- 
ture shall  not  continue  for  ever  groaning  and  travailing  in 
pain  (Rom.  viii.,  22).  Finally  it  "Shall  be  delivered  from 
the  serviture  of  corruption  into  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of 
the  children  of  God"  (Rom.  vii.,  21).  And  since  the  enslavers 
refused  the  creature  the  glorious  privilege  of  showing  forth 
the  infinite  love  and  mercy  of  G^d,  in  life,  it  will  now  be  al- 
lowed to  show  forth  His  infinite  justice  by  punishing,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  the  depraved  senses  it  was  formerly  forced 
to  gratify,  or,  in  other  words,  to  inflict  the  pain  of  sense.  ''By 
what  things  a  man  sinneth,  by  the  same  also  he  is  tormented" 
(Wisdom  xi.,  17). 
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ROMAN  NUMBERS 

lE^piTH  IR.  Wilson,  MJL 

"Numeration  is  but  still  the  adding  of  one  unit 
More,  and  giving  to  the  whole  a  new  name  or  sign." 

— Locke. 

ALTHOUGH  most  of  us  are,  doubtless,  familiar  with  the 
venerable  injunction  to  "count  our  mercies"  as  a  pana- 
cea against  discontent,  it  has,  perhaps,  never  occurred  to 
us  to  include  amongst  such  benefits  the  posesssion  of  the  so- 
called  Arabic  Numbers,  nor  to  render  dutiful  thanks  that  we 
were  no  small-sized  Marcus  or  Brutus,  or  Livius,  painfully 
multiplying  together  the  X's,  V's  and  C's  of  (Roman  Notation. 
Are  we  quite  sure  we  should  know  just  how  to  proceed  *  If,  by 
some  marvellous  anachronism,  we  should  find  ourselves  back 
among  the  Romans  of  Caesar's  time,  and  be  obliged  to  do  as 
Romans  did  ?  In  our  childhood 's  days  we  were  often  told  that 
multiplication  was  but  a  shortened  form  of  addition,  had  we, 
however,  only  once  been  obliged  to  multiply  XXX  by  XXX  in 
Roman  Numeral  fashion,  this  truth  would  surely  liave  come 
home  to  us  with  a  power  of  realization  before  unimagined! 
We  can  fancy  the  weariness  of  our  small  Titus,  or  Quintus,  or 
Marcus,  as  he  sat,  stylus  in  hand,  laboriously  multiplying  by 
addition !  XXX  plus  XXX,  or  twice  thirty,  would  be  XXX- 
XXX=LX ;  and  three  thirty's,  LX  plus  XXX,  LXL ;  while  four 
thirty's,  LXL  plus  XXX,  would  equal  LLXX  or  CXX;  so 
slowly  creeping  onward,  snail  fashion,  until  the  whole  product 
of  CM.  was  obtained.  Or,  our  little  Roman  might  have  set 
down  the  entire  series  of  X's  at  once,  combining  them,  later, 
into  literal  groups  of  higher  value.  But  what  would  have  be- 
fallen him  had  he  been  asked  the  product  of  three  significant 
figures  by  three.  Such  as  772  by  956,  or  other  numbers,  where 
both  multiplier  and  multiplicand  amount  into  the  hundreds  t 
Can  Ave  wonder  that  young  students  by  the  Tiber  used  an 
Abacus,  or  availed  themselves  of  specially  prepared  tables,  in 
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the  brave  days  of  old?  In  performing  our  Roman  problem, 
we  realize  not  only  the  additive  nature  of  multiplication,  but 
also  that  the  Roman  system  of  notation  was  essentially  one  of 
addition  and  subtraction,  in  which  the  numbers  were  simply 
placed  beside  one  another  on  a  footing  of  equality.  To  place 
a  smaller  number  to  the  right  of  a  larger  one,  added  just  so 
much  to  the  value  of  the  latter,  while  to  remove  it  to  the  left, 
subtracted  the  same  amount.  The  Roman  is  said  to  be  the 
only  numerical  system  into  which  this  element  of  substraction 
entered.  One  point  of  superiority,  as  compared  with  other 
early  notations,  the  Roman  system  certainly  possessed.  The 
number  of  letters  used  to  express  numerical  values  was  ex- 
ceedingly small,  being  limited  in  all  to  seven,  I,  V,  X,  L,  C,  D, 
and  M.  When  we  consider  that  by  the  manipulation  of  seven 
letters  only,  the  Romans  succeeded  in  expressing  values  up  to 
a  million,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  sturdy  old  fellows 
managed  exceedingly  well  on  such  a  small  capital.  Even  in 
the  restricted  number  seven,  the  "D"  and  "M"  were  late  in- 
troductions. The  original  Etruscan  system,  from  which  the 
Roman  was  derived,  being  based  on  a  quintette  of  numerical 
symbols,  of  which  "C"  was  the  last  single  letter.  In  earlier 
formulas,  "IC"  was  used  to  denote  five  hundred,  "CIC"  (or 
CI 3)  one  thousand.  Here,  however,  the  numerals  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  composed  of  separate  letters  and  there  is  no  prin- 
ciple of  substraction.  The  two  are  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  vertically  divided  circle,  the  Etruscan  symbol  for  one 
thousand  (  (I)  ),  the  half  of  which  becomes  a  C.  Although, 
as  we  have  seen,  Roman  Arithmetic  lacked  any  distinct  pro- 
cess for  multiplication  such  as  we  now  employ,  yet  some  ger- 
minal idea  on  the  subject  seemed  contained  in  the  earlier  usage 
handed  down  to  them  by  the  Etruscans,  since  this  same  "IC," 
which  when  taken  alone,  signified  five  hundred,  when  used  in 
combination,  formed  a  wonderfully  close  approximation  to 
our  "10."  Thus  "ICC"  denoted,  not  six  hundred,  as  we 
might  suppose  on  general  (Roman  principles,  but  ten  times  five 
hundred,  or  5,000,  while  "lOOC"  signified  50,000.  In  a  similar 
way,  the  expression  "'OIC,"  denoting  singly  one  thousand, 
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was  used  in  combination  as  a  multiple  of  ten  by  inverting  and 
reversing  the  last  "C,"  prefixing  an  upright  and  adding  an 
inverted  "€."  Thus  ''CCI3)  stood  for  10,000,  while 
' '  0001 )  )  3  represented  100,000.  The  later  Romans  found  this 
series  clumsy  and  discarded  it.  They  expressed  the  same 
values  much  more  simply  by  drawing  a  horizontal  bar  over  the 
letters  of  the  original  quintette,  contracting,  10  or  I.)  into 
*'D"  and  substituting  the  first  letter  of  their  word,  "Mille,"  a 
thousand,  for  the  last  Etruscan  symbol.  Thus  in  later  Roman 
usage  "X"  denoted  10,000,  ''L"  50,000,  ''0"  100,000,  ''M" 
1,000,000.  With  this  simplification,  however,  all  possible  hint 
which  might  have  developed  itself  as  to  an  operation  perform- 
ed upon  the  letters,  was  lost.  The  Romans  possessed  no  gift 
for  abstract  mathematics  and  limited  themselves  rigorously 
to  such  study  of  the  "Divine  science  of  numbers"  as  sufficed 
for  the  minimum  of  practical  needs.  Yet  buy  and  sell  they 
must,  nor  did  they  object  to  amassing  wealth  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  their  numerals  to  express  in  "Sesterii,"  the  term  com- 
monly used  for  reckoning  money.  A  Sestertius,  being  a  little 
less  than  four  cents  in  value,  however,  was  somewhat  incon- 
veniently small  to  denote  larger  sums,  so  for  a  thousand  Ses- 
tertii, the  Romans  used  a  neuter  form,  Sestertium.  Two  thous- 
and could  be  expressed  at  pleasure  as  bis  mille  sestertii,  or 
duo  sestertia.  These  numeral  adjectives  and  adverbs  were 
evidently  a  great  convenience  to  them  with  their  limited  no- 
tation, and  they  resorted  to  their  use  in  a  way  somewhat  per- 
plexing to  us  of  a  later  day,  not  to  the  manner  born,  and  per- 
haps not  fully  at  home  in  all  the  niceties  of  Roman  Syntax. 
If,  then,  a  numeral  were  used,  agreeing  with  Sistertii,  pre- 
cisely so  many  Sesterces  were  understood,  but  if  the  same 
numeral  were  prefixed  to  Sestertiiim  (an  irregular  genitive 
plural  of  Sestertius),  so  many  thousands  Sesterces  were  meant, 
while  if  a  numeral  adverb  were  substituted,  the  values  were 
raised  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  Thus,  quadraginta  Sester- 
tium or  quadraginta  Sestertia,  was  used  indifferently  to  de- 
note 40,000  Sesterces.  But  decies  Sestertium,  meant  ten  hun- 
dred thousand,  or  a  million,  of  the  same.   Sums  far  in  excess 
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of  this  amount  were  sometimes  spent  by  wealthy  Romans  upon 
a  single  entertainment.  The  Emperor  Caligula,  for  example, 
expended  on  one  modest  repast,  "Centies,"  (Sestertium,  un- 
derstood) or  about  380,000  dollars.  The  Truimvir  Crassus, 
surnamed  "Dives,"  for  his  great  wealth,  possessed  a  neat  in- 
come which  must  have  taxed  the  powers  of  Roman  calculation 
considerably,  his  lands  being  valued  "bis  millies,"  namely, 
2,000  times  100,000  Sesterces,  and  his  personal  effects  in  slaves, 
furniture,  and  jewels,  at  about  the  same  amount.  Obliging 
antiquarians  have  kindly  computed  for  us  the  value  of  his 
entire  fortune  at  somewhat  over  $15,000,000.  A  sum  of  much 
greater  purchasing  power  then  than  now.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  our  small  Roman,  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  was 
not  handicapped  in  the  matter  of  amassing  wealth.  The  Ro- 
mans were  also  great  money  lenders,  the  usual  rate  of  interest 
being  12  per  cent.,  or  a  penny  a  month  on  each  hundred  loaned. 
This  sum  was  paid  monthly,  as  outstanding  calculations  might 
have  been  embarrassing  to  both  borrower  and  lender.  Our 
friends  of  the  Seven-hilled  city  used  also  a  system  of  duode- 
cimal fractions,  whose  values,  however,  were  expressed  by 
names,  rather  than  by  figures.  Thus  one-twelfth  was  known  to 
them  as  "uncia,"  five-twelfths  as  "quincunx,"  nine-twelfths  as 
"dodrans,"  etc.  The  calculation  of  these  fractions  being,  as 
we  are  told  and  can  readily  believe,  exceedingly  difficult,  for 
want  of  a  suitable  notation.  Despite  these  difficulties,  how- 
ever, duodecimals  continued  in  use  far  down  into  the  Chris- 
tian Era.  Victorinus  of  Aquitania,  best  known  to  us  for  his 
Easter  Canon,  or  Rule  for  finding  the  date  of  Easter,  com- 
piled about  457  A.D.,  certain  tables  for  the  calculation  of  Ro- 
man fractions,  which  continued  in  use  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages.  A  little  later,  Bernelinus,  a  pupil  of  the  great  mediaeval 
scholar,  Gerbet,  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  performed  a 
similar  work  in  connection  with  his  book  on  the  Abacus.  By 
means  of  this  Abacus,  famous  in  the  development  of  early  ma- 
thematics, a  place,  or  position  value,  was  given  to  numbers, 
through  its  division  into  columns  of  units,  tens  and  hundreds, 
etc. ;  and  its  history  is  exceedingly  interesting,  as  connected 
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with  the  gradual  introduction  into  Europe  of  our  modern, 
decimal  system  of  numeration.  Nevertheless,  although  a  sense 
of  the  principal  of  position  values  in  notation,  seemed  gradually 
permeating  mediaeval  mathematics,  yet  Roman  numerals  show- 
ed themselves  extremely  tenacious  of  life  and  held  their  own  in 
the  mathematical  world,  more  or  less  triumphantly  down  to 
the  introduction  of  printing,  though  deviating  far  from  classic 
forms.  Thus  we  find  such  forms  as  VIC,  and  IXM  for  600  and 
900,  and  a  little  later,  are  introduced  to  a  still  more  confused 
blending  of  new  and  old  notation.  Thus  MCCCCXL6  does  duty 
for  1446,  and  MCCCC8II  for  1482,  while  one  manuscript  treats 
us  to  CX  for  101 !  In  this  confusion  the  bankers  of  Florence  in 
1299  were  required  by  law  to  keep  their  accounts  in  Roman 
numbers,  while  the  statutes  of  Pisa  commanded  stationers  to 
denote  the  prices  of  their  books :  ' '  non  per  cif  ras,  sed  per  literas 
Claras."  Such  restrictions  may  seem  strange  to  us,  but  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  figures  used  in  the  new,  so-called 
"Arabic"  notation,  were  far  from  being  stabilized,  as  they 
have  since  become,  by  the  introduction  of  printing,  but  that 
a  number  of  very  divei^ent  forms  used,  as  any  one,  to  whose 
lot  it  has  fallen  to  examine  some  early  MS.  in  which  the  numer- 
als of  their  day  appear,  can  fully  testify.  The  first  arithmetic 
using  our  modern  notation  throughout,  was  printed  at  Tre- 
viso,  Italy,  in  1478,  used  simply  as  numbers,  apart  from  arith- 
metical calculations,  Roman  Numbers  long  continued,  and  even 
still  continue,  in  use,  as  more  dignified  or  ornamental ;  as  in  the 
heading  of  chapters  or  on  title  pages,  especially  in  sacred,  or 
ecclesiastical  usage,  as  well  as  in  the  engraved  lettering  of  many 
of  our  monuments.  Mute  reminders  of  a  venerable  past,  and 
of  the  debt  we  owe  to  Roman  civilization. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  SACRIFICE 

Caboline  D.  Swan. 

^/TAEOLD  Cartier  laid  down  his  flute  with  a  whimsical  smile 
TH  of  self-pity.     It  was  a  bright  though  much-worried  face 

'  that  peeped  back  at  him  from  the  mirror  opposite.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  tender,  melancholj'^  tones  he  had  just  been 
breathing  forth  had  folded  their  wings  and  were  resting  upon 
him. 

"  It  is  a  blue  outlook ! "  he  murmured  ruefully.  ' '  My  sweet 
Lady  Jane !  Her  Mamma  forbids  her  even  to  think  of  me,  and 
no  wonder — a  penniless  musician !  Really  and  literally  that — 
and  soon,  too — unless  I  am  rescued  by  Madam  Van  Dyke 's  com- 
ing Christmas  musicale. "  Then  a  smile  illumined  the  mobile 
face  like  a  sudden  charm. 

"It  was  so  good  of  Bonomelle!"  he  exclaimed.  "My  good 
angel,  he !  A  Saint  Michael !  He  fights  for  me  against  poverty, 
despair  and  social  ostracism,  I  can  imagine  him  now  saying 
to  Madam  Van  Dyke,  "Oh,  yes!  ■!  will  sing;  but  I  must  have 
Cartier  to  play  my  flute  obligato."  So  Madam  engages  me. 
She  will  pay  handsomely;  that  is  one  comfort." 

Gaspar  Bonomelli,  the  great  tenor,  had  indeed  been  most 
kind  to  the  young  flutist.  Yet  even  he,  fond  as  he  was  of  the 
brilliant  youth,  for  whom  he  predicted  a  great  future,  had  to 
admit  that  falling  in  love  with  the  only  daughter  of  a  financial 
magnate  and  an  ultra-fashionable  woman  of  the  world  was, 
in  Harold's  case,  a  pure  sky -flight  of  imagination. 

As  he  opened  the  door  of  the  flute-player's  attic  apartment 
on  that  occasion,  he  wondered  more  than  ever  what  the  future 
might  have  in  store  for  this  yellow-haired  son  of  Genius,  ' '  The 
Muses  delight  in  him,  that  is  certain;  why  should  not  Aphro- 
dite also  be  gracious?" 

This  notion  possessed  him  despite  his  better  judgment  as 
he  returned  the  younger  man's  winsome  greeting.    "It  is  that 
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smile  of  starry  uplift  which  fascinates  his  Lady  Jane!"  whis- 
pered the  observant  tenor  to  his  own  heart.  But,  aloud,  he 
only  invited  the  other  to  dine  with  him  at  Riccabocca's. 

There  the  conversation  drifted  into  matters  musical.  "Do 
you  know,"  said  the  tenor,  "That  I  am  growing  ambitious? 
I  have  been  composing — writing  a  Chant  of  the  Stars." 

"For  Christmas?    It  should  have  been  the  Angels'  Song." 

"No,  I  am  not  pious  enough  for  that!  not  yet!  It  needs 
a  ruby-pointed  pen  and  a  special  call  from  the  Infinite  Glory. 
But  the  silent,  harmonious,  never-ending  Fugue  of  the  stars 
is  like  a  silver  chain  circling  through  the  blue — the  end  of  it 
in  the  Divine  Hand.    It  is  for  us  all  to  scan  and  consider. ' ' 

"Lest  we  forget  the  ineffable  eternities,"  rejoined  Cartier, 
very  gravely.  "But  the  Bethlehem  Star  brings  all  Heaven 
down  to  us." 

"Ah,  you  know  more  of  religion  than  I  do,"  murmured 
J^onomelli. 

"But  for  that,"  continued  the  flutist,  "I  mean  but  for 
that  Divine  side  of  the  Christmas,  'I  should  dread  to  see  it  com- 
ing. This  year  my  purse  is  empty,  unless  Madam  Van  DyJce 
refills  iL    Wish  I  had  your  new  music,  my  friend!" 

"I  know,"  laughed  the  tenor.  "You  would  present  it  to 
yoir  Lady  Jane;  but  the  dear  girl  would  prefer  a  buncli  of 
violets. ' ' 

Cartier  breathed  a  long  sigh.  His  thoughts  turned  to  his 
impaid  landlady,  the  florists'  prices  and  the  holiday  splendor 
sure  to  greet  the  lady  of  his  dreams. 

' '  There  !  See  what  poets  and  musicians  are ! ' '  cried  the 
tenor,  merrily. 

"He  falls  in  love  with  a  princess  and  then  frets  because 
he  cannot  give  her  a  diamond  tiara.  He  soars  to  the  heavens, 
leaving  reason  and  common  sense  hopelessly  sitting  on  the 
ground. ' ' 

Whereupon  the  other  laughed  and  they  dropped  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  Advent  weeks  flew  by.  Preparations  for  Christmas 
were  in  full  tide;  the  very  air  was  astir.    Eager  purchasers 
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were  shopping  amid  flying  snowflakes  and  the  shops  became 
thickets  of  Christmas  greens  and  scarlet  ribbons.  The  young 
flutist  was  still  depressed.  A  few  dollars  had  flown  his  way, 
but  not  enough  to  procure  Christmas  gifts ;  so  he  gave  them  in 
charity.  One  of  the  recipients,  a  half-starved  sewing  woman, 
hastened  to  tell  her  priest  of  the  aid  and  whence  it  had  come. 
The  latter,  Pere  Gregoire  of  the  French  Church,  an  unwearied 
laborer  among  the  poor,  at  once  saw  his  opportunity.  So,  one 
day,  the  flutist  had  an  unexpected  visitor. 

The  poor  priest  was  a  trifle  embarrassed,  hardly  knowing 
how  to  broach  his  errand. 

"We  are  to  have  a  Christmas  entertainment  at  Santa 
Lucia's,"  he  began — and  then  stopped  timidly.  But  the  quick, 
sympathetic  smile  which  met  him  was  one  of  inspiration  and 
he  contrived  to  ask  for  the  help  so  greatly  needed.  "Would 
not  the  flutist  come  down  and  play  for  them?  He  could  not 
pay — his  flock  were  all  very  poor — ah,  pitifully  so  !■ — but  would 
not  the  Signor  'Cartier  do  this  for  love  of  the  Blessed  Virgo 
Maria,  Mother  of  God?" 

But  the  Signor  Cartier  at  point  of  assent,  remembered 
Madam  Van  Dyke  and  the  dollars  which  would  be  his  salva- 
tion!— which  would  release  him  from  debt  and  supply  imme- 
diate necessities.  A  thousand  thoughts  struggled  within  him. 
Was  he  called  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  surrender  his  last 
chance  of  success  ?  Had  not  Bonomelli  said  that  the  patronage 
of  some  great  society  leader  like  Madam  Van  Dyke  was  the 
one  thing,  the  only  thing,  which  would  make  him  the  vogue? 
And  the  Lady  Jane  would  be  at  the  Van  Dyke  affair.  She 
loved  to  hear  him  play.  Even  now,  he  could  see  her  sweet 
eyes  uplifted  tenderly  in  answer  to  his  music-voice.  How 
could  he  disappoint  her? 

Father  Gregoire  felt  his  strong  hesitation.  "Was  it  an- 
other engagement?"  he  inquired.  "Could  it  not  be  cancelled? 
The  Christ  Child  would  surely  bless  the  sacrifice. ' ' 

In  a  few  words  the  young  man  explained  the  situation. 

A  silence  ensued;  then  the  grey  hair  of  the  priest  and  his 
sad  eyes — so  weary,  so  pathetic  in  their  Saint  Francis  gaze 
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of  suffering — smote  him  like  a  blow.  Others  made  sacrifices, 
why  not  he  ?  This  man  had  sacrificed  his  whole  life.  "Why  not 
present  his  own  offering? — small  and  humble  it  must  be ;  money 
he  had  not,  but  he  could  at  least  do  this  thing  for  love  of  the 
Holy  Child  Jesus.  And  he  would  do  it!  Madam  Van  Dyke 
would  not  care  and  Bonomelli  could  easily  find  another  ac- 
companist. 

Father  Gregoire  with  priestly  intuition  felt  the  struggle 
and  the  victory.  He  brightened  up,  going  his  way  more  than 
happy. 

Meanwhile,  a  little  discussion  was  taking  place  in  Lady 
Jane 's  home.  That  pretty  young  woman  had  been  saying  that, 
for  her  part,  she  would  like  to  attend  Father  Gregoire 's  Christ- 
mas Festival.  Her  mother's  refusal  came  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

"Why,  my  dear,  we  are  due  at  Mrs.  Van  Dyke's.  Every- 
body  will  be  there  and  Bonomelli  is  to  sing.'* 

The  grieved  look  in  her  lovely  eyes  was  not  lost  on  her 
father,  whose  pet  she  was.  He  folded  his  newspaper  and 
quietly  remarked  that  their  chances  of  hearing  Bonomelli 
would  be  better  at  Santa  Lucia's.  "I  heard  Pietro  say  as 
much.  Bonomelli  is  a  good  boy,  as  fond  of  missions —  and  of 
poor  people — as  our  Jeannette  here. 

"I  hear  that  Pere  Gregoire  wins  everybody  over,"  said  his 
wife.    "It  may  be." 

"Why  can't  you  present  yourselves  at  both  places?  There 
is  plenty  of  time. ' ' 

Whereupon  his  Jeannette  looked  her  thanks. 

During  these  days  Harold  Cartier  had  many  hours  of  de- 
pression. The  tenor,  who  had  taken  the  news  of  his  change 
of  base  very  calmly,  had  found  another  player  for  the  Van 
Dyke  musicale  and  now  strove  to  cheer  his  young  friend. 

"I  will  look  up  those  violets  for  the  Lady  Jane,"  he  said, 
seriously.  "No  every-day  flowers  for  her!  She  is  a  dainty 
little  lady — I  see  why  you  call  her  that! — and  if  she  has  set 
her  heart  on  you,  as  I  believe  she  has,  your  gift  will  out-class 
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all  their  razzle-dazzle  jewelry!  Pearls  are  the  only  wear  for 
her,  in  that  line !    She  is  simplicity  itself." 

So  on  Christmas  morning  Bonomelli  brought  in  the  violets, 
a  single  cluster  of  wild  white  ones,  frail,  scented  things  like 
snowflakes,  amid  fronds  of  fern. 

"She  will  know  who  sent  these,"  he  observed,  with  a  sigh 
of  satisfaction. 

At  the  Festival  our  flutist  did  his  best  for  Pere  Gregoire, 
happy,  after  all,  in  his  little  sacrifice.  Absorbed  in  this  music, 
he  didn't  see  Bonomelli,  who  had  sung  but  one  number  at 
Madam  Van  Dyke's,  softly  gliding  in,  nor  the  stately  dame  to 
whom  Pere  Gregoire  was  eagerly  talking.  She  was  wholly  a 
stranger  to  the  priest,  merely  a  stray  visitor  from  some  other 
parish  to  whom  he  could  tell  his  tale  of  gratitude. 

"Yes,  Madam!  Indeed  M.  Cartier  is  a  lad  of  great  good- 
ness, a  heart  of  gold.  He  has  given  up  a  chance  to  win  much 
of  fame  and  much  of  money,  to  come  down  here  this  night. 
May  the  Bambino  see  it  and  bless  him!" 

For  Pere  Gregoire  had  noticed  behind  the  impressive  ma- 
tron a  sweet  face  upturned  with  the  great  flash  of  joy  which 
greets  the  praise  of  one  beloved.  So  he  went  on,  proud  of  his 
audience,  to  express  his  warm  feeling  in  full  outflow. 

"And  the  Signor  Bonomelli,  he  is  come  also.  For  him, 
though,  it  is  but  a  pleasure ;  his  purse  overflows.  To  the  other 
it  was  a  loss — a  sacrifice,  to  the  dear  Christ  who  came  from 
Heaven  to  earth  for  love  of  us.    The  good  Lord  reward  him!" 

"Well,  the  good  Lord  may,"  answered  Lady  Jane's  mam- 
ma in  the  depths  of  her  heart,  "but  I  cannot!" 

Yet,  for  the  first  time,  she  saw  what  it  w^as  that  had  drawn 
all  hearts  to  the  little  flutist. 

She  was  not  a  hard-hearted  woman,  this  mamma,  only 
worldly  and  full  of  ambition.  A  new  thought  came  to  her; 
could  it  possibly  be  that  the  Christ  of  the  Christmas,  the  Christ 
of  this  Festival,  was  asking  a  sacrifice  of  her,  also  ?  A  sacrifice 
of  her  plans  for  Jeannette? 

She  looked  at  the  girl,  whose  soul  was  in  her  tearful  eyes 
as  she  listened  to  the  flute-breath  so  full  of  tenderness.    A  shi- 
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ver  of  comprehension  went  over  the  poor  mother, 

"Her  heart  has  gone  out  to  him,"  she  owned  to  herself. 
"It  is  too  late  to  oppose  her.  RealUy,  he  has  a  charming  face. 
It  might  be  worse." 

A  few  moments  later  the  flutist,  half -dazed  and  wholly  in- 
credulous, heard  Bonomelli  singing  deliciously,  while  he  him- 
self was  being  graciously  accosted  by  the  stately  mamma  of 
his  beloved,  thanked  for  his  goodness  in  coming  down  to  Santa 
Lucia's,  smiled  upon  and  invited  to  the  home  whose  gates  had 
hitherto  been  iron-barred.  The  Lady  Jane  was  also  smiling 
in  her  timid  way — and,  yes ! — in  the  lace  of  her  frock  nestled 
his  white  violets. 

Her  father  said  his  say,  a  little  later,  to  some  friendly  ques- 
tioners. 

"Yes,  the  engagement  will  be  announced  soon.  He  is  a 
delightful  young  man.  We  all  like  him  and  Jeanette  thinks 
him  goodness  itself.  Well,  if  he  is  only  good  to  her,  that  is 
all  I  ask!     Pere  Gregoire  approves,  which  is  quite  a  point.. 

' '  Jeannette  has  always  had  her  own  way,  and  we  hope  that 
she  always  will." 


I  like  to  think  of  my  yesterdays, 

Of  the  days  that  have  gone  before; 

Of  the  castles  I  used  to  build  in  the  sky,, 

And  the  dreams  that  I  dream  no  more; 

Of  the  little  white  cot  in  a  cove  by  the  sea, 

And  a  mother  with  snow  white  hair. 

Sure  1  know,  when  my  ships  have  come  home  once  more. 

She'll  be  waiting  to  welcome  me  there. 

—  Gabriel  de  Mauprat. 
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Once,   'tis  said,  the  dainty  lilies — 
Not  St.  Joseph's  lilies  tall, 

But  the  lilies  of  the  valley, 

Purest,  sweetest  flowers  of  all — 

Once  the  heads  now  shyly  bending 
With  the  wealth  of  snowy  bells, 

Were  in  conscious  beauty  lifted — 
So  at  least  the  legend  tells. 

Said  the  lilies  one  day,  whispering: 
"Earth  has  nothing  half  so  fair, 

Half  so  pure,  as  we  white  lilies, 
And  the  spotless  robes  we  wear. 

"Every  fragrant  chalice  lifted 

Holds  an  incense  sweet  and  rare, 
And  within  our  hearts  deep  hidden 
Is  a  perfume  like  a  prayer." 

So  the  lilies,  low  communing, 
Spoke  in  arrogance  and  pride, 

When  among  them  walked  a  Maiden, 
In  her  beauty  glorified. 

Glorified  beyond  all  telling. 
And  the  purity  she  shed 

From  her  gentle,  modest  glances 
Made  each  lily  hide  its  head. 

It  was  Mary,  Jesus'  Mother, 
Who  among  the  lilies  went — 

Since  that  day  in  silent  homage, 
Every  lily's  head  is  bent! 
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OLD  BOOKS  AND  READING 

Catharine  McPaktlin. 

3NTERI0R  life  has  various  aspects  for  different  souls.  Com- 
monly it  means  a  superior  life  in  which  we  act  through  the 
imagination,  the  will  and  the  emotions,  and  communicate 
with  others  by  prayer,  practice  of  virtue  and  union  with  God. 
So  vast  is  the  interior  life  that  it  is  easy  to  think  of  worlds 
within  it,  and  one  of  these  is  the  world  of  reading.  We  enter 
and  explore  this  world  as  lightly  as  we  do  the  outer  world, 
and  take  a  long  time  in  understanding  it.  Sometime  we  make 
discoveries  about  the  influence  and  power  of  this  world  upon 
us,  and  two  of  the  avenues  through  which  we  perceive  these 
are  old  books  and  re-reading. 

To  most  people  old  books  mean,  not  the  volumes  handed 
down  from  ancient  history,  but  the  books  read  at  the  beginning 
of  the  soul's  journey,  when  every  thing  was  fresh  and  new  and 
left  an  impression  stronger,  because  simpler,  upon  the  blank 
pages  of  the  mind.  In  re-reading  these  books  we  are  given  a 
look  at  ourselves  in  perspective,  a  look  at  life,  and  a  step 
ahead  in  our  destiny  of  knowing  God.  We  are  aware  of  dis- 
tance rather  than  lapse  of  time  between  our  early  and  present 
selves,  a  distance  often  greater  than  the  space  of  years  would 
warrant.  There  is  felt,  moreover,  a  shock  as  of  pain  or  of 
discovery,  and  sometimes  of  recovery  of  things  lost  and  forgot- 
ten. The  several  things  we  do  when  Ave  re-read  books  explain 
these  experiences  of  the  mind. 

Re-reading  is  commonly  thought  of  as  reviewing,  since  this 
is  its  purpose,  in  most  cases;  to  freshen  the  memory  of  texts 
for  an  examination,  of  classics  for  literary  work,  and  of  other 
books  for  the  good  they  held  which  we  remember  and  wish 
to  recall.  We  find  that  we  can  read  few  of  them  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  first  reading.  Our  growth,  our  wounds 
and  bruises  and  present  relation  to  God  enter  into  our  later 
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reading  to  make  it  in  a  sense  a  new  reading  of  old  books. 
In  such  case,  there  is  likely  to  be  pleasure  and  delight  in  the 
perception  of  our  own  progress  toward  wider  understanding 
and  truer  comprehension  of  the  matter  we  read.  Of  our  for- 
mer self  and  viewpoint  we  gain  but  a  glimpse. 

But  there  are  times  when  re-reading  is  more  than  review- 
ing, and  we  cannot  dominate  the  book  with  superior  attain- 
ments, but  are  subject  to  it  in  mysterious  ways.  Re-reading  is 
often  a  process  of  remembering,  and  memory  is  a  faculty  of 
the  soul  with  wonderful  and  mysterious  possibilities.  Here 
we  see  ourselves  in  the  past  vividly.  The  book  calls  up  even 
our  thoughts  of  that  past  time,  and  numberless  incidents  seem- 
ingly trivial  and  utterly  forgotten  and  lost  except  for  this 
means  of  preservation.  Thus  an  old  poem  in  a  school  reader 
recalls  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  child,  bright  hopes,  happy 
outlook  on  life,  cleanness  of  heart,  graces  of  God.  Tennyson's 
pathetic  lines  do  not  hold  true,  for  here 

"The  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead" 

does  "come  back  to  me."  Through  memory  God  chooses  to 
restore  lost  grace.  Another  glimpse  of  a  school  reader  and  our 
hearts  are  aglow  with  the  sweet  fervor  of  love  of  country  as 
God  sent  it  to  us  in  the  days  when  we  merrily  recited : 

"When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there." 

That  was  a  self,  maturity  tells  us,  too  precious  to  be  lost, 
and  gratefully  to  be  recalled.  And  along  with  the  memory  of 
these  emotions  come  pictures  of  schoolmates,  spring  days  seen 
with  childhood 's  eyes,  laughable  incidents  and  tender  evidences 
of  Divine  Providence  about  our  childhood.  Friends  who  had 
passed  out  of  our  lives  still  live  in  memory  with  all  the  ap- 
peal of  their  outgrown  childishness,  and  with  a  persistence  of 
existence  that  reminds  us  we  shall  all  surely  meet  again.  The 
old  second  reader  with  its  out-of-date  print  of  Nat  and  his 
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dog  Rover  preserves  the  memory  of  tiny  playmates  whom  we 
have  since  been  unable  to  view  outside  of  the  less  appealing 
picture  of  their  maturity.  The  third  reader  reminds  us  of 
our  tenderness  of  heart,  bleeding  over  the  tragedy  of  "Faith- 
ful Fido"  lying  across  the  saddle  bags  of  gold.  The  fourth 
reader  recalls  the  simple  morality  of  the  tale  of  ' '  Goody  Blake 
and  Harry  Gill,"  the  comical  boy  who  always  said  "Hun"  for 
sun  in  reading  "On  Linden  when  the  sun  was  low,"  and  inci- 
dentally, all  the  early  friends  whose  periodic  Sunday  visits 
were  events  in  one's  life  and  made  days  bright  forever.  The 
mission  of  memory  in  thus  preserving  and  giving  back  early 
love,  tenderness  and  grace  is  to  show  to  our  contrasting  selves 
the  worth  of  these  things  and  the  importance  of  holding  them. 
The  old  family  prayer-books,  and  the  child's  prayer-book  are 
alive  and  alight  with  graces  which  God  most  tenderly  and 
gently  sent  to  those  years,  and  not  to  us  alone,  but  to  parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  and  neighbors,  as  we  recall.  Charity,  for- 
giveness, kindness  to  our  neighbor,  proceed  from  memory  of 
graces  which  we  witnessed  given  to  him  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves. It  reminds  us  of  what  it  is  so  easy  to  forget,  that 
God  loves  others  as  well  as  ourselves. 

The  sense  of  shock  and  pain  in  rereading  connects  itself 
with  sight  of  our  faults,  sins  and  mistakes,  which  are  reviewed 
in  books  as  well  as  in  revisiting  old  scenes,  or  in  beginning 
over  again  after  a  failure.  It  has  value  as  a  safeguard  against 
too  much  rereading  or  rereading  unwholesome  books.  The 
natural  disinclination  which  we  feel  to  reread  most  books  is  a 
safe  guide.  A  novel  which  we  had  read  for  the  mystery  and 
excitement  of  suspense  is  wearisome  to  one  whose  taste  has 
changed.  Books  which  appealed  to  weakness  or  ignorance  in 
our  nature  are  repellent  when  these  faults  have  been  elimin- 
ated. 

Gleaning  is  a  process  we  employ  in  books  first  skimmed 
over  for  the  sake  of  some  special  charm.  Some  books  are  so 
rich  and  many-sided  that  there  is  more  pleasure  in  rereading 
than  in  trying  to  carry  all  with  us  in  the  first  sweep.  A  volume 
of  poetry  read  for  the  purpose  of  book  review  may  be  reread 
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immediately  with  pleasure  and  gain.  Intensive  cultivation 
rather  than  gleaning  describe  the  process.  We  wish  to  hear 
again  the  melody  of  certain  lines,  to  see  more  clearly  the  beau- 
ty of  a  figure,  the  unity  of  a  composition,  to  meditate  longer 
upon  the  revelation  of  our  deeper  selves  seen  in  the  author's 
self-revelation.  In  novels  such  as  those  of  Canon  Sheehan, 
the  interest  of  the  story  will  take  one  through  a  first  reading, 
the  scholarship  and  wisdom  through  a  second,  and  the  person- 
ality of  the  author  through  many  partial  rereadings  of  his 
books.  Scott's  novels  hold  a  special  interest  for  different  per- 
iods of  one 's  life,  at  one  age  for  a  story,  at  another  for  histori- 
cal setting  and  at  another  for  a  special  interest  in  chivalry. 
Stevenson 's  novels  have  story  interest  for  one  age,  and  appeal 
to  critical  taste  and  interests  at  another.  Holmes'  "Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table"  has  one  meaning  for  those  who  accept 
his  dicta  and  a  later  signification  when  the  reader  has  formed 
opinions  of  his  own  and  measures  by  new  standards.  In  other 
novels,  essays,  biographies,  there  are  for  the  gleaner  epigrams, 
passages  of  beauty  and  wisdom,  and  a  general  stimulus  to 
thought.  Book  reviews  and  books  written  about  books  inter- 
est us  because  they  do  much  of  the  work  for  us  that  rereading 
would  do. 

Those  who  ruminate  or  meditate  while  reading,  read  into 
their  books  much  that  is  worth  preservation  and  that  consti- 
tutes a  growth,  for  books  stimulate  as  does  social  intercourse. 
Such  books  for  such  readers  become  friends  and  guides  with 
special  advantage  of  friendship.  They  bring  us  into  touch 
with  God  and  His  saints  in  ways  peculiar  to  the  world  of  read- 
ing, and  subject  us  to  accumulated  good  influences  that  pro- 
ceed both  from  the  books  and  the  reader's  correspondence  to 
grace.  The  Bible  and  the  Imitation  are  examples  of  such 
books.  The  lives  and  writings  of  the  saints  partake  of  both 
human  and  divine  aid.  The  good  that  is  in  the  writings  of 
men  and  women  whom  we  do  not  regard  as  saints  elucidate 
the  common  truth  that  God  is  everywhere,  and  inspire  confi- 
dence and  reverence.  When  we  realize  that  in  the  world  of 
reading  God  is  with  us  in  special  ways,  and  when  we  learn  to 
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look  for  and  find  God  in  books,  an  infinite  world  opens  before 
us,  and  the  books  for  which  we  have  an  attachment  take  on 
new  interest.  Our  judgment  becomes  truer,  our  taste  purified 
and  our  understanding  enlarged  and  strengthened.  It  is  com- 
mon to  hear  Ruskin  and  Emerson  quoted  as  guides  of  life. 
It  is  only  from  rereading  their  work  that  one  is  able  to  apply 
it  thus  readily  to  exigencies  great  and  small.  Thus  may  the 
work  of  Newman,  Faber,  a  Kempis  and  modern  Catholic  philo- 
sophers be  known  and  familiarly  applied,  and  rereading  be 
employed  as  a  method  of  storing  the  mind  and  forming  taste 
and  judgment. 

An  early  love  for  verse  such  as  that  of  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  Adelaide  Proctor,  Longfellow,  and  Father  Abram  Ryan ; 
and  for  fiction  in  such  as  the  novels  of  Scott,  Thackeray,  and 
Dickens;  of  travels  written  decades  ago,  such  as  Livingstone's 
"Travels  in  Africa,"  make  it  less  easy  for  light  or  trashy 
books  of  the  day  to  gain  ascendancy  over  a  reader.  Yet  the 
work  of  present  writers  is  more  likely  to  be  placed  before  be- 
ginners, and  from  these  selection  may  be  made  of  worth  equal 
to,  if  not  better,  than  older  volumes.  The  poems  of  Dennis 
McCarthy,  T.  A.  Daly,  Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  Father  Blunt, 
Father  Tabb,  Joyce  Kilmer,  the  novels  of  Benson,  Sheehan, 
Ayscough,  are  to  be  the  old  books  of  future  generations.  Those 
in  charge  of  the  reading  matter  of  children  have  the  import- 
ant privilege  of  choosing  books  which  will  be  a  determining 
factor  in  the  readers'  lives.  Because  of  the  immense  output 
of  new  books  and  their  motley  character,  the  more  necessary 
is  a  universal  critical  estimate  of  books.  Even  among  the 
worthy  volumes  there  must  be  a  choice,  since  it  is  not  even  de- 
sirable that  one  should  try  to  read  all  that  is  yearly  produced. 

Great  books  can  never  seem  old  or  out  of  date.  If  they 
suggest  age  it  is  a  suggestion  of  eternity ;  God  is  old,  we  know, 
but  ''Ever  ancient,  ever  new."  The  style  of  the  Bible,  the 
Imitation  and  other  spiritual  books  resides  wholly  in  the 
strength  of  purity,  the  selflessness  of  the  writers  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  gift  God  bestowed.  One  who  reads  the  "Imita- 
tion of  Christ"  in  youtli  takes  one  meaning  from  its  pages; 
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ill  a  later  reading  lie  may  draw  from  his  experience  new 
meaning  and  help,  but  in  each  case  the  pages  mean  what  God 
wishes  them  to  mean  for  him  at  that  time.  There  is  no  fathom- 
ing the  depths  of  such  books,  and  time  can  make  no  difference 
in  their  message  since  they  are  a  check  upon  the  time.  The 
world  and  the  locality  in  which  we  live  change  with  the  times, 
and  the  books  of  each  period  are  subject  to  the  influences  of 
that  period  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  We  cannot  always  see 
from  the  new  books  just  how  we  and  our  world  are  changing, 
but  old  books  which  hold  truth  are  a  guage  of  the  change. 
The  present  age  is  one  of  complacency  and  exultation  in  pro- 
gress, with  a  Avidespread  contempt  for  the  past  and  its  achieve- 
ments as  inferior  and  outgrown.  The  trend  toward  material- 
ism continually  throws  discredit  upon  books  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  faith.  To  read  old  books,  old  in  point  of  time 
as  well  as  in  relation  to  ourselves,  is  often  an  act  of  humility 
that  brings  reward  in  our  perception  that  the  old  books  con- 
tain Truth  which  we  had  thought  was  a  modern  discovery,  that 
many  smart,  fresh  sayings  have  been  better  said  in  the  past, 
that  ancient  writers  of  less  education  had  God  and  did  His 
work,  and  that  He  still  gives  them  power  to  sway  and  lead  us. 

''Books  That  Have  Helped"  is  a  favorite  subject  for  essay- 
ists. One  has  humorously  written  upon  ''Books  That  Have 
Hindered."  It  seems  to  be  an  easily  accepted  belief  that  the 
books  we  have  read  in  the  course  of  our  lives  were  not  hap- 
hazard,  but  destined  factors  in  our  making. 

Certainly,  a  thoughtful  rereading  gives  us  the  impression 
that  through  books  as  through  other  avenues,  God  supplied 
to  us  that  abundant  grace  which  faith  tells  us  is  more  than 
sufficient  for  all  difficulties,  temptations  and  situations.  His 
warnings.  His  leadings  and  callings  reappear  in  our  old  books, 
perhaps  with  regret  and  pain  for  neglected  grace,  or  with 
reassurance  of  His  love  and  beauty,  according  to  our  faith. 
Books  that  have  helped,  it  is  safe  to  say,  are  generally  our  old 
school  readers,  our  gift-books  warm  with  the  love  of  bygone 
friends,  our  prayer-books,  and  our  chosen  spiritual  guides.  Be- 
yond this,  individuality  is  a  large  factor  in  determining  what 
books  it  may  be  profitable  to  reread. 
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OBITUARY 

Sister  M.  Beatrice  Rafter. 

The  death  on  Sunday,  Oct.  18th,  of  Sister  M.  Beatrice  Raf- 
ter, at  St.  Joseph 's-on-the-Lake,  Scarboro,  removed  from  the 
senior  ranks  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Toronto,  one  of  its 
oldest  and  most  deeply  revered  members.  A  former  resident  of 
Montreal,  and  a  proficient  teacher  of  French  and  Music,  Sister 
Beatrice  joined  the  Community  fifty-seven  years  ago,  thereby 
sharing  to  the  full  the  labours  and  hardships  of  its  pioneer 
days  notably  in  the  missions  at  St.  Catharines  and  Port  Ar- 
thur. 

In  1881  Sister  Beatrice  was  one  of  the  four  sisters  who  ac- 
companied the  late  Reverend  M.  M.  de  Pazzi  to  open  the  mis- 
sion of  Port  Arthur — then  known  as  Prince  Arthur's  Landing 
and  merely  struggling  into  existence — where  she  laboured 
strenuously  and  devotedly  for  many  years.  After  leaving  Port 
Arthur  she  conducted  classes  at  Laf ontaine  and  at  St.  Joseph 's 
Academy,  Toronto,  where  she  was  stationed  until  some  few 
years  ago,  when  ill-health  and  failing  sight  necessitated  com- 
plete rest.  As  a  teacher  of  music  Sister  Beatrice  used  me- 
thods far  in  advance  of  her  time,  and  in  her  years  of  music 
teaching  won  no  small  reputation  for  thoroughness  and  in- 
genuity. 

But  by  her  Community,  Sister  Beatrice  was  treasured  and 
revered  not  because  of  the  talents  and  usefulness  with  which 
God  had  endowed  her,  but  because  of  her  undoubted  sanc- 
tity. A  fervent  spirit  of  prayer,  unfailing  fidelity  to  regular 
observance  and  loving  conformity  to  God's  holy  will  strongly 
featured  the  daily  life  of  this  holy  Religious.  Always  sweet 
and  amiable  of  disposition,  ever  ready  to  set  aside  her  own 
convenience  and  pleasure  to  accommodate  others,  she  won  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  Superiors  and  Sister-religious  alike, 
and  in  later  years  their  reverence  and  unqualified  admiration 
for  her  heroic  endurance  of  suffering  and  physical  incapacity. 
Of  a  life  such  as  that  of  Sister  Beatrice  countless  edifying 
things  might  be  told,  but  all  is  comprised  when  we  say  with 
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St.  Paul,  that  for  her  "to  die  was  gain,"  for  she  had  reckoned 
wisely  "that  the  sufferings  of  this  time  are  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  glory  to  come." 

The  funeral  took  place  Tuesday,  Oct.  20th,  from  the  Mother- 
House,  St.  Alban  St.,  where  Solemn  Requiem  Mass  was  sung 
by  Rev,  Father  Ronan,  assisted  by  Rev.  Fathers  0 'Sullivan 
and  Kennedy,  C.S.B.,  as  deacon  and  sub-deacon. 

Sister  Mary  of  Mt.  Carmel  Mullen. 

On  Wednesday,  Oct.  21st,  the  Angel  of  Death  summoned 
still  another  senior  member  of  the  Community  of  St.  Joseph, 
Toronto,  to  her  eternal  reward,  in  the  person  of  Sister  M.  of 
Mt.  Carmel  Mullen. 

The  deceased  Sister,  who  was  born  in  St,  Catharines,  en- 
tered St.  Joseph's  Convent  fifty-five  years  ago,  and  was  until 
the  past  few  years  a  most  active  member  of  the  Community. 
To  the  duties  assigned  her  in  the  various  works  of  the  Com- 
munity during  her  long  religious  life  she  brought  a  generous 
and  devoted  service  characterized  by  that  eflficieney  and 
thoroughness  which  was  the  predominant  note  of  her  charac- 
ter. 

The  late  Sister  Mary  of  Mt.  Carmel  was  possessed  of  that 
rare  simplicity  of  soul  which  transcends  the  human  and  looks 
only  to  the  Divine,  and  so  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul  fixed  ever 
on  God,  Sister  laboured  for  Him  while  Life's  day  lasted,  and 
when  the  evening  time  drew  near  she  awaited  His  coming  full 
of  peace  and  hope,  for  she  knew  in  Whom  she  had  placed  her 
trust. 

"Behold  all  souls  are  mine,"  saith  the  Lord.  "Therefore 
will  I  judge  every  man  according  to  his  ways."  Surely,  then, 
it  must  be  well  with  the  late  Sister  Mary  of  Mt.  Carmel,  whose 
ways  were  ever  those  of  simplicity  and  faith. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Friday,  Oct.  23rd,  from  the  Mo- 
ther-house, St,  Alban  St.  Solemn  Mass  of  Requiem  was  sung 
by  Rev.  Father  Ronan,  with  Rev.  Fathers  Hayden,  C.S.B.,  and 
Kennedy,  CS.B,,  as  deacon  and  sub-deacon.  Present  for  the 
services  were  many  of  the  deceased  Sister's  relatives  from 
Toronto  and  St.  Catharines,  ,    .         <  >  .      ,  , 
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Sister  Mary  St.  Omer. 

The  Community  of  St.  Joseph  has  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of 
its  promising  young  members  in  the  person  of  Sister  Mary 
St.  Omer  Barlow,  who  died  after  prolonged  illness  at  the 
Mother-House,  St.  Alban  St.,  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  1st.  The  de- 
ceased was  a  member  of  the  respected  and  highly  esteemed 
family  of  Mr.  D.  Barlow  of  Winnipeg,  Man.  She  is  survived 
by  her  sorrowing  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  to  whom  the 
Community  offers  its  sincere  sympathy. 

In  generous  response  to  the  call  of  vocation.  Sister  St. 
Omer  entered  St.  Joseph's  novitiate  to  devote  her  life  in  the 
flower  of  her  bright  young  womanhood  to  the  service  of  God 
in  holy  religion.  Her  excellent  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
seemed  to  destine  her  for  the  life-work  of  the  religious  teacher. 
Having  completed  her  Teacher's  Course  at  St.  Joseph's  Aca- 
demy and  Toronto  Normal  School,  and  made  her  two  years 
of  novitiate,  she  entered  the  teaching  profession  from  which 
in  a  short  while  failing  health  obliged  her  to  retire. 

During  the  six  years  of  her  community  life  this  good  reli- 
gious endeared  herself  to  all  who  knew  her  by  her  gentleness, 
her  amiability,  sweet  charity  and  ardent  love  of  her  Divine 
Spouse.  Her  single  aim  in  her  ever  earnest  endeavour  to 
attain  perfection  was  to  do  God's  Will — her  constant  fear, 
to  do  aught  to  displease  Him.  The  sufferings  of  her  last 
hours  she  sanctified  by  her  oft-repeated  act  of  resignation  to 
the  Divine  Will  made  in  union  with  her  agonizing  Saviour. 
"Not  my  will  but  Thine." 

The  solemn  obsequies  for  the  departed  Sister  were  held  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Mother-House  on  Thursday,  Dec.  3rd.  The 
Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  J.  J.  Blair  officiated  at  the  High  Mass  of 
Requiem,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  T.  Heydon,  C.S.B.,  as  deacon, 
and  Rev.  V.  Burke,  C.S.B.,  as  sub-deacon.  Riev.  J.  McPhail, 
C.SS.R.,  and  Rev.  P.  Malouf ,  were  present  in  the  sanctuary. 

Eternal  rest  grant  unto  them,  0  Lord,  and  let  perpetual 
light  shine  upon  them. 
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At  tiyr  Eaat 

The  stream  is  calmest  when  it  nears  the  tide, 
And  flowers  are  sweetest  at  the  eventide, 
And  birds  most  musical  at  close  of  day, 
And  Saints  divinest  when  they  pass  away. 

Morning  is  holy,  but  a  holier  charm 
Lies  folded  close  in  Evening's  robe  of  balm. 
And  weary  man  must  ever  love  her  best. 
For  morning  calls  to  toil,  but  night  to  rest. 

She  comes  from  heaven,  and  on  her  wings  doth  bear 
A  holy  fragrance  like  the  breath  of  prayer; 
Footsteps  of  angels  follow  in  her  trace, 
To  shut  the  weary  eyes  of  day  in  peace. 

All  things  are  hushed  before  her  as  she  throws 
O'er  earth  and  sky  her  mantle  of  repose; 
There  is  a  calmer  beauty  and  a  power 
That  morning  knows  not,  in  the  Evening  hour. 

Until  the  Evening  we  must  weep  and  toil — 
Plough  life's  stern  furrow,  dig  the  Aveedy  soil- 
Tread  with  sad  feet  our  rough  and  thorny  way, 
And  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 

Oh !  when  our  sun  is  setting  may  we  glide. 
Like  Summer  Evening  down  the  golden  tide; 
And  leave  behind  us  as  we  pass  away, 
Sweet,  starry  twilight  round  our  sleeping  clay. 

— Selected. 
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Candles  flicker  in  the  twilight, 

While  outside  the  snowflakes  fall, 

Cast  behind  us  dancing  shadows 
On  the  children's  nursery  wall. 

Candles  burning  near  the  window 
Throw  a  cheerful  mellow  light. 

Guiding  home  the  weary  workers 

Covered  with  the  snowflakes  white. 

Candles  lighten  up  a  stable, 

While  sweet  children's  voices  sing 

Welcome  to  the  new  born  Saviour, 
Welcome  to  the  little  King. 

Candles  flicker  in  the  twilight 

While  outside  the  church  bells  chime, 

Wishing  still  the  old  time  greeting, 
All  the  joys  of  Christmas  time. 

Lucille  Bennett. 
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ALUMNAE  NOTES  ',;;' 

The  usual  autumn  meetings  of  the  Alumnae  were  not  held 
this  year  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  President,  Miss  May 
Morrow,  the  Vice-President,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Day,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  who  made  the  Holy  Year  pilgrimage  to 
Rome  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  required  for  obtaining  the 
great  spiritual  favors  granted  by  holy  Church  during  this  year 

of  Jubilee. 

•     •     •     •     *         tJ  ***»?  ui 

Toronto  subdivision  No.  2  of  the  Catholic  Women's  League 
met  in  Rosary  Hall  on  Friday,  Nov.  27th,  the  President,  Mrs, 
J.  C.  Keenan,  presiding.  The  feature  was  a  talk  on  "Citizen- 
ship" by  Mrs.  McFarlane,  of  the  Local  Council  of  Women, 
who  deplored  the  fact  of  the  small  percentage  of  women  who 
had  exercised  their  right  to  vote  at  the  last  civic  election  in 
Toronto.  Mrs.  H.  T.  Kelly  gave  a  report  on  the  work  of  the 
St.  Elizabeth  Nursing  Association,  with  which  she  has  been 
connected  since  1908,  pointing  out  that  more  than  1,000  calls 
were  made  in  a  month.  Reports  were  presented  by  various 
committees,  including  one  showing  the  success  of  the  recent 
theatre  night  benefit,  and  the  other  dealing  with  the  Catholic 
Hostel.  It  was  decided  to  hold,  on  December  14,  a  tea  to 
raise  funds  for  Christmas  cheer  for  the  Weston  Sanitorium, 
Queen  Mary  Branch,  for  children,  and  other  local  institutions. 

•  *     •     *    • 

Miss  Gertrude  Lawler,  M.A.,  was  the  speaker  at  a  largely- 
attended  luncheon  given  on  Nov.  28th  in  the  Royal  Con- 
naught  Hall,  Hamilton,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hamilton 
Study  Club,  "Our  Women's  Greatest  Need"  was  the  subject 
of  the  address,  and  it  was  ably  dealt  with  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  home,  country  and  religion. 

*  •     •     •    • 

The  Guild  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  held  its  organ- 
ization meeting  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help, 
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1416  Yonge  St.,  when  the  following  ladies  were  elected  to  re- 
present the  Guild  under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  Dr.  F.  J. 
Morrissey :  Mrs.  Tom.  McCarron,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Hobberlin,  Mrs. 
E.  D.  Brown,  Mrs.  Albert  Heck,  Mrs.  B.  L.  Monkhouse,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Enright,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Roesler. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  Mrs.  Hobberlin  was  elected  Pre- 
sident, Mrs.  McCarron  Secretary. 

*     *     *     #     * 

Music  lovers  who  had  the  good  fortune  of  hearing  the 
De  La  Salle  Choristers  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Brother 
Francis,  in  the  Crystal  Ball-room  of  the  King  Edward  Hotel, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  November  25th,  enjoyed  a  splendid 
rendering  of  Ecclesiastical  Music  dating  back  to  the  origin 
of  the  Plain  Chant. 

A  competent  music  critic,  reporting  the  concert,  said: 
'•The  boys'  voices  displayed  a  lovely  quality  of  tone  in  unison; 
SAveet,  resonant,  beautifully  clear,  and  at  times  soaring  in 
splendid  energy,  with  good  attacks  and  scarcely  a  trace  of  de- 
jDression  in  pitch.  They  show  the  results  of  hard,  continuous 
discipline  under  the  baton  of  a  highly  competent  conductor, 
as  they  have  formerly  done  at  open  competitions  where  they 
won  awards.  The  beauty  of  these  boys'  singing  is  its  natural 
quality  of  tone  under  fine  control  and  in  a  lovely  unison. ' ' 

To  the  Reverend  Director  and  his  Choristers,  St.  Joseph's 
Alumnae  tender  hearty  congratulation. 

«     ^     *     ff     « 

Congratulations  to  Miss  Loretto  Breen,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Ferris  Breen,  St.  Cecilia's  parish,  on  the  winning  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  St,  Joseph's  Alumnae  Scholarships 
for  highest  standing  in  the  recent  Matriculation  examinations 
at  St.  Joseph's  Convent.  Loretto  is  now  attending  the  Uni- 
versity Arts  Course  at  St.  Joseph's  College. 

*     *     «     #     * 

Weddings. 
A  pretty  September  wedding  was  solemnized  in  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  Biscotasing,  Ont.,  when  Eileen  Edwarda  Shannon  be- 
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came  the  bride  of  Mr.  Milton  Sherer  Beal.  The  marriage  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Father  Trainor,  P.P. 

On  October  21st,  at  St.  Monica's  Church,  Toronto,  Aileen 
McGuane  was  married  to  Mr.  Leo  Conklin.  The  Rev.  Father 
Murray  celebrated  the  Nuptial  Mass  and  performed  the  mar- 
riage ceremony. 

At  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Anna  Belle  Egan  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Alphonse 
Leon  Vincent. 

To  one  and  all  we  wish  a  thrice  happy  and  blessed  future. 

•  •     •     *     • 

Congratulations  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  O'Connor  on  the 
birth  of  a  son — John  Joseph. 

*  «     *     *     • 

The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ontario  Chapter  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae  was  held  at 
'Windsor,  Ont.,  Oct.  7th  and  8th.  Representatives  from  seven 
convent  schools  attended  the  chapter.  Mrs.  B.  L.  Monkhouse, 
Treasurer  of  our  Alumnae,  represented  St.  Joseph's. 

Mass  for  the  delegates  was  celebrated  in  St.  Mary's  Con- 
vent Chapel  on  Wednesday  morning,  October  7th.  At  eleven 
o'clock  the  first  business  meeting  was  called  when  interesting 
reports  of  the  year's  work  accomplished  by  the  different  so- 
cieties were  read.  At  noon  the  Sisters  of  Jesus  and  Mary  en- 
tertained the  delegates  to  a  delightful  luncheon  at  which  Miss 
Mary  Mallon,  B.A.,  Canadian  Editor  of  the  I.F.C.A.  Bulletin, 
addressed  the  meeting,  requesting  subscriptions  to  the  Bulle- 
tin, two  pages  of  which  are  devoted  to  Canadian  literature. 
In  the  afternoon  a  reception  was  held  at  St.  Mary's  Convent, 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Fallon  being  guest  of  honor.  His  Lord- 
ship took  occasion  at  this  meeting  to  impress  on  all  the  ne- 
cessity of  Catholic  women  condemning  the  present  day  style 
of  dressing.  He  spoke  strongly  and  feelingly  and  requested 
those  present  to  urge  Catholic  young  girls  to  appear  modestly 
attired  at  all  times  and  particularly  when  attending  church 
services.  ,■ 
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In  the  evening  a  banquet  was  held  at  the  Prince  Edward 
Hotel  when  toasts  were  in  order.  Mrs.  E.  P.  Kelly's  to  Can- 
ada was  as  follows : 

"Our  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  the  training  of  the  rising 
generation.  Not  until  the  children  of  Canada  are  educated 
nationally  rather  than  provincially,  not  until  Dominion-wide 
sympathies  are  awakened,  will  a  national  outlook,  the  hope 
of  statesmen  and  commoner  alike,  be  achieved,  lit  is  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  educate  the  adult  citizens  of  Canada  to  a  new 
viewpoint,  only  one  avenue  of  possibility  opens — the  school- 
room, such  was  the  import  of  the  message  brought  by  Mr.  R. 
E.  Howe,  of  Westmount,  Quebec,  Vice-President  of  the  Cana- 
dian Teachers'  Federation,  which  numbers  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  Canadian  teachers.  It  is  only  by  travelling  from 
coast  to  coast,  studying  the  possibilities  of  our  enormous 
country,  that  we  can  be  brought  to  an  understanding  of  its 
diverse  problems.  In  the  Maritimes  we  sometimes  hear  regret 
expressed  for  their  inclusion  in  Confederation,  We  sometimes 
find  Quebec  and  Ontario  'eyeing  each  other,'  and  the  Western 
Provinces  are  worrying  over  their  peculiar  problems.  With 
the  existing  state  of  affairs,  something  has  to  be  done  quickly 
to  bring  these  elements  into  closer  touch  and  better  under- 
standing. Persons  holding  key  positions  in  each  Province 
must  be  brought  into  closer  contact,  to  foster  a  more  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  their  many  and  diverse  problems. 
To  gain  some  idea  of  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  our  vast 
countrj^  let  us  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on  concrete  facts  and 
figures.  As  yet,  Canada  has  only  2.5  people  to  the  square  mile, 
while  England  has  400  and  France  300.  There  are  three  hun- 
dred million  acres  of  fertile  land  and  only  sixty  million,  or 
20 1-6  of  it,  occupied.  Canada  has  the  largest  wheat  fields 
in  the  world  and  the  largest  flour  mills.  Its  forest  resources 
are  the  largest  in  the  Empire  and  the  third  largest  in  the  world. 
At  Chicoutimi  is  the  largest  pulp  mill  in  the  world.  Ontario 
alone  has  85%  of  the  nickel  in  the  world  and  Canada  88%  of 
the  asbestos.    The  Porcupine  country  is  the  largest  gold  area 
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and  the  Hollinger  is  the  second  largest  gold  mine  in  the  world. 
Our  fishing  industries  are  enormous  and  we  have  the  greatest 
water  power  development  in  the  world.  The  C.P.R.  and  the 
C.N.R.  are  the  greatest  railways  in  the  world.  It  is  estimated 
that  we  have  approximately  two  billion  dollars  in  our  banks 
and  about  three  billions  invested  in  bonds. 

"A  review  of  such  resources  and  opportunities  for  future 
progress  and  good,  brings  to  my  mind  some  lines  by  the  late 
Wilfred  Campbell : 

"  '0,  land  by  every  gift  of  God 

Brave  home  of  freedom;  let  thy  sod, 
Saved  with  blood  of  hero  sires 
Spurn  from  its  breast  ignoble  fires. 
Keep  on  these  shores,  where  beauty  reigns, 
And  vastness  folds  from  peaks  to  plains. 
With  room  for  all  from  hills  to  sea. 
No  shackled  form  of  tyranny — 
Spurn  from  thy  breast  the  bigot  lie 
The  smallness  not  of  earth  or  sky — 


■H 


Till  liberties  thy  hills  adorn 

As  wide  as  thy  wide  fields  of  corn, 

And  round  earth's  rim  thine  honor  glows. 

Unsullied  as  thy  drifted  snows.' 

"It  has  been  truly  said  that  leadership  in  the  past  has 
been  that  of  individuals ;  the  leadership  of  to-morrow,  will  be 
that  of  team  work  in  the  great  brotherhood  and  sisterhood 
of  progress.  We  believe  that  the  future  of  Canada  will  soon 
lie  in  the  hands  of  our  present-day  school  children,  and  this 
thought  should  suffice  to  obliterate  all  petty  jealousies  and  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  At  the  present  time  the  I.F.C.A.  in  Can- 
ada is  limited  to  Provincial  affiliation,  so  far  no  National  Exe- 
cutive has  been  organized.  As  organized  at  present  we  could 
not  deal  with  any  large  National  issue,  that  might  have  a  very 
vital  bearing  upon  our  Catholic  educational  system,  although 
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the  departments  of  education  are  administered  provincially. 
In  such  an  emergency  we  could  not  expect  the  National  Execu- 
tive of  I.F.C.A,  in  Washington,  D.C,  to  journey  to  Ottawa  to 
advocate  our  cause.  Moreover,  Avere  our  own  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Catholic  Alumnae  organized,  Ave  would  be  a  much 
more  important  and  useful  factor  in  the  I.F.C.A.  from  every 
point  of  view.  When  this  dream,  long  cherished  by  your 
Governor,  a  National  Executive  of  I.F.C.A.  will  be  an  accom- 
plished fact,  Ontario  Chapter  hopes  to  be  in  the  vanguard 
of  our  educational  progress. 

With  our  firm  belief  that  the  goal  of  a  moral  peaceful  and 
industrious  citizenship  lies  not  in  armaments,  nor  exports; 
neither  in  yelloAV  wheat  nor  yelloAV  gold,  but  in  directing  the 
Christian  religious  education  of  our  youth  along  lines  that 
will  lead  them  to  think  aright,  to  act  justly,  and  live  uprightly, 
then  may  Ave  hope  that  our  great  country  Avill  discover  that 
it  has  reached  the  end  desided — 'Pro  Deo  et  Doctrina,  the  con- 
sciousness of  good  which  is  God." 

On  Thursday  morning,  October  8th,  a  second  business  meet- 
ing Avas  held  at  which  the  election  of  officers  took  place,  re- 
sulting in  the  election  of  Mrs.  O 'Regan,  President  of  D'You- 
ville  French  Alumnae,  Ottawa,  as  Governor  for  the  ensuing 

year. 

*     *     *     m     * 

Cordial  felicitations  to  the  Reverend  Thomas  Cruise,  the 
devoted  and  esteemed  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Parish,  Port  Col- 
borne,  Ontario,  who  celebrated  the  Silver  Jubilee  Anniversary 
of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  on  November  25th.  Ad 
multos  annos. 


i    ff; 


■m'i^ 
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Obituary. 

The  prayers  of  our  readers  are  earnestly  requested  for  the 
souls  of  our  recently  deceased  friends:  Mr.  A.  Bauer,  Mr. 
Cavanagh,  Mr.  George  M.  Donoghue,  Mr.  William  Dineen, 
Mrs.  M.  Forhan,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kennedy,  Rev.  Father  Ley- 
den,  Mrs.  Daniel  Miller,  Dr.  James  McMahon,  Mr.  Frank  E. 
Mallon,  Mr.  Charles  O'Brien,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Power,  Mr. 
David  Roche,  Mr.  Peter  Ryan,  Mr.  Michael  Ryan,  Miss  Anna 
Patricia  Sheridan,  Mr.  Edward  Tallon,  C.S.B.,  Rev.  Father 
Pierre  Albert  Urique,  S.P.,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Walsh,  Eternal  rest 
grant  unto  them,  0  Lord!  and  let  perpetual  light  shine  upon 
them ! 


^#1 


What  may  we  take  in  our  cold  dead  hands 

To  the  Great  White  Throne  away? 

What  may  Ave  take  to  plead  for  us 

In  the  light  of  Judgment  Day? 

The  crumb  of  bread  to  the  hungry  waif — 

The  word  of  cheer  to  the  poor;  ,-^    ^^j 

The  heart  of  hope  that  we  left  behind 

When  we  entered  that  troubled  door. 

The  little  song  Ave  blithly  sang 

When  the  Avords  were  needed  so; 

The  cheerful  look  and  the  kindly  hand 

We  maj'  take  Avhen  we're  called  to  go. 
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COLLEGE  AND  ACADEMY  NOTES 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Paolo  M.  Abate  Ferretti,  O.S.B.,  President 
of  the  Pontifical  School  of  Sacred  Music  at  Rome,  accompanied 
by  Rev.  Father  Ronan  of  St.  Augustine's  Seminary,  and  Mrs. 
Justine  Ward,  Founder  of  the  Ward  System  of  Music,  visited 
our  school  in  the  early  autumn,  and  in  a  short  but  felicitious 
address  complimented  the  teachers  and  pupils  on  the  success 
they  had  attained  in  the  art  of  singing  the  Gregorian  Chant. 

The  purpose  of  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor's  visit  was  to  carry  a 
message  of  recognition  from  the  Holy  See  to  all  religious  and 
laity  working  for  the  reform  of  liturgical  music.  The  Apos- 
tolic Benediction  he  brought  not  only  for  the  latter,  but  even 
for  the  children  and  all  those  spending  themselves  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  sacred  chant. 

#     *     *     *     * 

The  Silver  Episcopal  Jubilee  Scholarship,  in  honor  of  the 
Silver  Jubilee  of  Most  Rev.  Neil  McNeil,  Archbishop  of  To- 
ronto, the  gift  of  the  Toronto  Subdivision  of  the  Catholic 
Women's  League  of  Canada  to  the  Toronto  Catholic  woman 
student  obtaining  the  highest  standing  in  honor  matriculation, 
has  been  awarded  to  Miss  Christine  Guerin,  a  pupil  of  St. 
Joseph's  Convent.  Miss  Guerin  is  now  attending  Toronto 
Normal  School,  so  the  scholarship  goes  by  reversion  to  Miss 
Helen  Farrell,  also  a  pupil  of  the  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  who 
has  registered  this  year  in  Household  Economics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

***** 

St.  Theresa  Literary  Society. 

The  Society  has  held  two  very  successful  meetings  this 
session,  and  has  also  been  engaged  in  staging  a  dramatized 
presentation  of  the  famous  novel  by  Jane  Austen,  whose  work 
is  read  in  Fourth  Year  Arts,  namely,  ''Pride  and  Prejudice." 
The  proof  of  its  success  was  the  request  for  a  repetition  of 
the  play.     Too  much  new  work  lies  within  our  program  for 
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such  reproduction  to  be  attempted.  This  year  we  have  pro- 
posed to  give  to  a  close  study  of  the  development  of  the  Eng- 
lish novel.  At  the  opening  meeting  an  introductory  address 
was  given  by  the  Dean  of  the  College,  indicating  the  purpose 
of  the  work  its  chief  interest  and  the  directiQ^  which  its  course 
should  take. 

The  second  meeting,  Dec.  1st,  was  rendered  extremely  in- 
teresting by  the  excellence  of  the  papers  read  and  the  talks 
given  on  favorite  authors.  Miss  N.  Duffy  and  Miss  M.  McNa- 
mara  made  us  acquainted  with  Joseph  Conrad  and  his  superb 
tales  of  the  high  seas.  The  biographical  facts,  which  are  of 
greater  significance  in  his  case  than  in  that  of  his  contem- 
poraries, were  vividly  and  sympathetically  outlined  by  Miss 
Duffy,  while  his  works  one  by  one  were  carefully  reviewed 
with  marked  illustrative  passages  drawn  from  each  by  Miss 
McNamara,  who  gave  the  story  of  Conrad's  literary  career 
as  a  background  for  her  detailed  account  of  his  principal 
works.  The  result  Avas  a  series  of  little  word-pictures  por- 
trayed by  happiest  words  of  appreciation  and  apt  quotation 
from  the  subject  treated.  The  effort  was  a  little  lengthy,  but 
tlie  interest  was  held  throughout. 

Miss  Eleanor  McCarthy  and  Miss  Helena  McCarthy  gave  a 
somewhat  brief  account  of  their  chosen  artist,  Archibald  Mar- 
shall. The  meeting  then  became  varied  by  music  and  refresh- 
ments interspersed  with  here  and  there  a  lively  discussion 
upon  the  qualities  and  merits  of  the  artists  treated. 


There  is  a  picturesque  little  place  called  Sherwood  Forest, 
not  far  remote  from  the  Yonge  Street  highway,  just  beyond 
the  northern  limits  of  the  city,  where  the  appearance  of  in- 
truders is  rare  and  where  the  splendour  of  autumn  foliage 
is  witnessed  only  by  those  who  are  native  to  that  secluded 
place.  To  this  delightful  spot  our  College  students  betook 
themselves  for  an  afternoon's  ramble  in  the  wildwood  on 
October  15th,  Their  intention  was  to  mark  the  feast  of  their 
Literary  Society's  patron,  St.  Theresa,    In  what  more  pleasing 
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way  could  the  dear  Saint's  festal  day,  coining  as  it  does  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  be  fittingly  signalized !  Here  the 
benevolence  of  the  Creator  and  the  magnificance  of  His  crea- 
tion, which  occasioned  the  raptures  of  our  Saint,  were  spread 
before  us  as  a  feast  of  beauty  exciting  even  in  us  a  flow  of 
soul. 

The  bodily  part  of  us  had  its  banquet  too.  There  was 
abundant  appetizing  refreshment  and  the  cup  of  cheer  pro- 
vided for  all.  Assuredly  it  was  relished  as  a  welcome  relief 
for  the  fatigue  of  exploring  hill  and  slope.  The  day  was  cloud- 
ed with  the  mists  of  autumn  and  so  the  camera  attempts  were 
but  a  doubtful,  wasteful  venture.  The  sun  appeared  momen- 
tarily and  without  warning ;  its  fitful  radiance  threatened  us  a 
shower.  We  made  early  preparation  to  reach  our  car  in  the 
event  of  such  fulfilment  of  the  weather's  forecast.  But  the 
skies  held  up  their  vapor,  though  the  clouds  obscured  the  sun- 
set, which  we  looked  for  in  vain,  as  we  climbed  back  to  the 
highway  and  the  artificial  lights  of  Niagara's  hydro  power. 
Some  brought  home  tangible  souvenirs,  as  nuts,  shells,  leaves 
or  fungi,  but  all,  I  think,  brought  away  pleasant  memories  of 
the  day  which  will  be  cherished  long  after  these  happy  stu- 
dent excursions  have  been  associated  with  "the  days  that  are 
no  more."  "'•  '  ' 

On  the  evening  of  November  25th,  a  debate  between  St. 
Michael's  and  St.  Hilda's  colleges  took  place  at  Trinity  College. 
The  subject  was,  Kesolved  that  pacificism  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  modern  civilization.  Miss  Norma  Duffy,  '26,  of 
St.  Joseph's  College,  and  Miss  Josephine  Phelan,  '26,  of  Loretto 
College,  ably  represented  St.  Michael 's.  The  judges  at  the  close 
of  the  debate  awarded  a  unanimous  decision  in  their  favor. 

St.  Michael's  Women 'si  Debating  Association  is  now  enter- 
ising  into  the  third  year  of  its  success.  Two  years  without  a 
failure  is  its  past  record,  and  should  its  success  continue  in 
the  tAvo  forthcoming  debates,  the  much-coveted  shield  will  be 
permanently  awarded  to  the  college. 
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Miss  Norma  Duffy  is  to  be  especially  congratulated  on  her 
success.  Within  less  than  a  year  she  has  participated  in  the 
winning  of  three  intercollegiate  debates.  Such  a  record,  in- 
volving an  immense  amount  of  work,  proves  her  extraordinary 
ability  in  public  speaking  of  this  order. 

«     *     *     *     * 

The  Art  students  of  St.  Joseph's  College  presented  "Prido 
and  I'rejudice, ' '  a  comedy  by  Jane  Austep,  dramatized  by  Miss 
Mary  Coughlin  and  directed  by  Miss  Helen  Kernahan. 

Dramatis  Personae. 

Mrs.  Bennet  Miss  Marie  Foley,   '26 

Mr,  Bennet Miss  Camilla  Coumans,  '26 

Jane  Miss  Helen  Kernahan,  '26 

Elizabeth Miss  Mary  Coughlin,    '26 

Mary        their  daughters Miss  Gertrude  Quinlan,  '26 

Kitty    Miss  Grace   Cooney,    '26 

Lydia   Miss  Camilla  Wright,   '26 

Mr.  Collins,  their  cousin  and  rector  at  Hunsford 

Miss   Helen    Kramer,   B.A. 

Sir  William  Lucas,  a  neighbour. Miss  Margaret  Thompson,  '28 

Charlotte,  his  daughter    Miss  Doris  Prunty,   '29 

Mr.  Bingley,  new  tenant  at  "  Netterfield " . . . . 

Miss  Kathleen  Young,  B.A. 

Mr.  Darcy,  his  friend Miss  Helen  Kramer,  B.A. 

Miss  Bingley Miss  Loretto  Bradley,    '27 

Mrs.  Hurst,  her  sister  Miss  Alice  Hayes,  '28 

Mr.  Wiekham,  an  officer  Miss  Margaret  Crummey,   '26 

Lady  Catherine  de  Bourgh,  aunt  to  Mr.  Darcy.... 

Miss  Norma  Duffy,  '26 

Hill,  housekeeper  to  the  Bennets . .  Miss  Eleanor  McCarthy,  '26 

Music :  Piano — ^Miss  Clare  Moore,  B.A.,  A.T.C.M. ;  violin — 
Miss  Gertrude  Bergen,  A.T.C.M. 
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On  the  evening  of  Dec.  3rd  the  Arts  students  of  St.  Jos- 
eph's College  presented  very  effectively  as  a  drama,  Jane 
Austen's  novel,  "Pride  and  Prejudice,"  which  had  been  cIgt 
verly  adapted  and  arranged  for  the  stage  by  Miss  Mary 
Coughlin.  According  to  concensus  of  opinion,  this  labor  of 
love  on  her  part  showed  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  frank 
disclosures  of  personal  feeling  and  habit  and  the  palpable 
humour,  delightful,  yet  never  gross  or  vulgar,  which  per- 
vades this  tim.e-honoured  tale  from  beginning  to  end.  From 
the  raising  of  the  curtain  to  the  last  word  of  the  original 
and  appropriate  epilogue  Avhich  formed  a  graceful  ending 
to  the  play,  there  was  not  a  single  dull  moment;  in  fact  the 
amusement  grew  as  the  action  progressed.  The  faculty  of 
character  interpretation  was  perhaps  at  its  best  in  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bennet,  whose  roles  were  taken  by  Miss  Camilla  Cou- 
mans  and  Miss  Marie  Foley  respectively.  The  romantic  part 
of  "belle  dame  sans  merci"  was  admirably  sustained  by  Miss 
Mary  Coughlin  in  the  character  of  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Collins' 
toadyism  and  rare  stupidity  lost  nothing  in  its  rendering  by 
Miss  Helen  Kramer,  whose  artistic  sense  in  the  exposition 
of  this  foolish  and  disagreeable  person  was  unsurpassed  even 
bj'  Miss  Duffy  as  Lady  Catherine  de  Bourgh. 

This  novel  is  Miss  Austen's  most  brilliant  work.  The  wit 
in  it  is  sparkling  and  pervasive.  The  moral,  though  not  too 
obvious,  is  clearly  marked  out.  The  satire  is  mild  and  cul- 
tured, yet  tellingly  effective  in  its  results  as  a  corrective  for 
Darcy's  pride  and  Elizabeth's  blinded  prejudice.  Scarcely 
less  skilful  than  the  work  of  the  novelist,  famous  now  for  the 
greatness  of  her  art,  was  the  histrionic  talent  of  the  very 
clever  young  playej's,  Avho  entertained  a  crowded  audience 
in  the  College  Hall  last  Thursday  night.  Miss  Helen  Kerna- 
han,  who  took  Jane's  part  and  also  directed  the  production, 
received  no  small  meed  of  praise  and  congratulation. 


BARONESS  DE   HUECK 
In  the  National  Costume  of  the   Russian  Nobility 
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On  Thursday,  October  10th,  the  Baroness  de  Hueck,  dress- 
fed  in  the  rich  and  picturesque  costume  of  the  Russian  nobil- 
ity, gave  an  illuminating  talk  to  the  staff  and  pupils  of  the 
College  on  the  happenings  in  Russia  during  the  early  days 
of  the  World  War,  and  her  own  sad  and  trying  experiences 
before  she  and  her  husband  miraculously  escaped  from  the 
awful  horrors  that  obtained  there  under  the  Godless  Bolshe- 
viki. 

The  Baroness  is  a  devout  convert  and  keenly  interested  in 
the  work  of  Catholic  Church  Extension.  In  her  tour  of  West- 
ern Canada  she  visited  all  the  small  mission  centres  and  found 
them  exceedingly  poor,  many  of  them  without  even  so  mean  a 
place  as  Bethlehem's  stable  for  the  travel-wearied  mission- 
ary priest  to  bring  our  Eucharist  Lord  to  His  soul-hungry 
people. 

Our  response  to  the  Baroness'  appeal  for  those  missions 
was  a  collection  amounting  to  twenty-five  dollars. 

«     «     *     *     # 

On  Wednesday,  October  7th,  St.  Joseph's  Convent  grounds 
were  the  scene  of  the  Students'  Field  Day.  Weather  was 
ideal  for  the  celebration  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  students 
kept  excitement  at  a  high  pitch  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Prettily  decorated  booths,  where  the  students  sold  refresh- 
ments in  aid  of  their  Mission  Crusade,  lent  a  festive  air  to  the 
campus,  where  the  college  colours,  brown  and  gold,  waved 
all  day  long. 

Preliminary  races  and  contests  were  held  in  the  morning  and 
two  o'clock  found  all  on  their  mettle  for  the  finals.  Under  the 
direction  of  Miss  May  Orr,  Clerk  of  the  Course,  and  her  as- 
sistants. Miss  Dorothy  Costello  and  Hermine  Keller,  the  events 
followed  in  rapid  succession.  The  winners  in  the  contests  were 
as  follows: 

Basket  Ball,  Form  IV.;  Volley  Ball,  Form  2B;  Soft  Ball, 
Form  IB ;  Shuttle  Relay,  Form  2A ;  Bag  Race,  Miss  Alma 
Wilkes ;  Sack  Race,  Miss  Jean  Proctor ;  Coat  Race,  Misses  Jean 
Proctor  and  Alma  Wilkes;  Walking  Race,  Misses  Marie  Le- 
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Maitre  and  Jean  Proctor;  Balloon  Race,  Miss  Kathleen  Becig- 
neul ;  Dash  Race,  100  yards,  under  12,  Miss  Helen  Wickett ;  Dash 
Race,  50  yards,  under  8,  Miss  Anne  Taylor ;  8  to  10,  Miss  Kath- 
leen O  'Grady ;  1  Oto  12,  Miss  Margaret  Wiggins ;  12  to  14,  Miss 
Jean  Proctor ;  over  15,  Miss  Alma  Wilkes ;  Croquet,  Miss  Cather- 
ine Hurson ;  Tennis,  finals  to  be  played  off  later. 

Athletic  Committee— Misses  Oral  O'Connor,  Martin  O'Con- 
nor, Margaret  Mallon,  Wilhelmina  Keller,  Mary  Dunn,  Viola 
Lyons,  Eleanor  Godfrey,  Rosemary  Gaudet,  Betty  Bruton,  Jean 
Proctor. 
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FIELD  DAY,  ITS  ORIGIN  AND 
OBJECT 

At  the  present  time  every  university,  college,  and  private 
school  has  a  field  day,  at  which  time  all  the  students  take  part 
in  games  held  in  the  enclosed  groimds  of  the  school  and  hence 
our  name — Field  Day.  Field  Day  reallj^  dates  back  to  the 
games  of  the  early  Greeks.  The  Olympian  Games,  which  were 
held  on  the  plains  of  Olympus  and  were  sacred  to  Zeus,  lasted 
for  five  days.  The  number  of  judges  in  these  games  varied  at 
different  times,  but  ultimately  was  fixed  at  eight.  Under  these 
judges  were  police  officers  who  kept  order.  At  first  there  was 
only  one  contest,  a  foot-race,  but  with  the  years  the  number 
of  contests  increased  and  included  foot-racing,  chariot-racing, 
jumping,  discus-throwing.  There  were  also  games  for  boys  cor- 
responding to  most  of  those  in  which  the  men  engaged.  The 
prize  awarded  to  the  victor  was  a  crown  of  wild  olive,  insig- 
nificant, if  you  will,  but  the  winner  of  such  a  prize  brought 
glory  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  his  family  and  even  to  the 
city  to  which  he  belonged,  and  was  also  given  as  a  consequence 
of  his  victory,  certain  benefits  for  life.  Similar  games  were 
held  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  but  the  objects  in  view,  apart 
from  the  religious  aim,  were  somewhat  the  same  as  have  our 
Field  Days.  They  served  as  a  bond  of  union  between  all  taking 
part,  the  exercises  developed  the  body  and  taught  lessons  of 
great  value  in  life.  In  these  early  Olypian  games,  women  were 
not  allowed  to  take  part. 

In  1896,  after  a  lapse  of  fifteen  centuries,  athletes  repre- 
senting many  nations  met  at  Athens  to  engage  in  a  series  of 
contests  and  this  was  the  first  modern  celebration  of  the  Olym- 
pian games.  Since  this  date  games  are  held  each  year  in  dif- 
ferent countries  of  the  world  and  contestants  from  points  all 
over  the  globe  take  part.  There  are  contests  in  foot-racing, 
relay  and  obstacle  racing,  jumping,  target-shooting,  swimming, 
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golf,  tennis,  football,  and  last  year  at  Chamonix,  in  Switzer- 
land, the  Canadian  athletes  carried  off  the  championship  in 
hockey.  As  the  games  are  somewhat  different  from  those  of 
the  olden  times,  so  the  prizes,  too,  are  differnt,  but  the  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  early  and  later  games  make  it  a 
comparatively  easy  task  to  trace  them  down  the  years. 

During  late  years  in  America  athletic  associations  have 
been  formed,  definitions  established,  and  rules  drawn  up  for 
all  kinds  of  sports.  In  France  and  other  European  countries 
there  has  been  a  revival  of  the  vigorous  old  French  games,  and 
during  the  recent  Winter  Fair  in  Toronto,  we  had  examples 
of  French,  Belgian,  American  and  Canadian  sportsmanship. 
The  Olympic  idea  has  proved  a  living  germ  from  which  has 
sprung  a  vast  athletic  organization  which  has  to-day  recruits  in 
every  civilized  country.  In  many  of  these  later  day  contests 
such  as  golf,  tennis,  skating,  basket-ball,  horseback  riding, 
swimming,  women  have  taken  part,  and  in  many  cases,  have 
carried  off  victory  at  the  close  of  keenly-contested  games. 

Our  school  Field  Day  was  held  this  year  in  early  October  in 
the  school  grounds.  Portions  of  the  lawn  were  lined  off 
for  basket-ball,  tennis  and  volley-ball;  while  the  space  along 
Breadalbane  Street  entrance  was  held  for  the  race  course,  A 
bevy  of  bright  smiling  girls  from  the  different  forms  took  part 
in  the  relay,  obstacle,  balloon  and  foot  races.  The  keenest  in- 
terest centred  in  the  basket-ball  game  between  the  Resident 
and  Day  pupils  of  the  Senior  forms  and  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  the  Day  pupils,  to  whom  were  awarded  the  brown  and  gold 
school  crest — a  scrap  of  woollen  cloth,  but  the  glory  of  winning 
such  a  prize  will  go  dowm  through  the  history  of  the  school. 
The  tennis  court,  too,  was  the  scene  of  an  exciting  game,  and 
one  could  readily  judge  from  the  glowing,  healthy  look  of  the 
contestants  at  the  close  of  their  strenuous  efforts,  the  physical 
benefits  derived  from  these  out-door  sports.  The  stern-faced 
senior  girls  were  the  judges  in  the  juvenile  foot-races,  which 
were  carried  out  along  strictly  scientific  lines  and  with  these 
tiny  winners  in  the  years  to  come  will  be  the  memory : 
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*'He  saw  the  school  close,  sunny  and  green, 
The  runner  beside  him,  the  stand  by  the  parapet  well, 
The  distant  tape,  and  the  crowd  roaring  between, 
His  own  name  over  all." 

On  the  grounds,  presided  over  by  girls  from  the  different 
forms,  were  booths  in  which  refreshments  were  served.  During 
the  intervals  between  the  different  games,  groups  of  players 
with  faces  merry  and  keen,  patronized  these  and  passed  the 
time  pleasantly  discussing  the  prowess  displayed  by  their 
friends  or  the  hopes  they  entertained  for  those  who  were  to 
take  part  in  the  coming  game. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  early  Grecian  games,  so  the  purpose 
of  the  games  in  our  Field  Day  is  much  the  same.  They  afford 
an  opportunity  for  meeting,  knowing  our  school  companions 
and  recognizing  ability  in  them.  They  inspire  in  the  hearts  of 
those  taking  part  a  spirit  of  rivalry  which  draws  forth  from 
them  as  a  result,  their  best  efforts.  They  teach  the  correct 
manner  of  accepting  victory  or  defeat  as  our  life  will  un- 
doubtedly be  made  up  of  these,  in  a  word,  they  teach  us  to  play 
the  game  of  life  in  the  way  which  will  be  most  pleasing  to  our 
Creator  who  is  one  day  to  be  our  Supreme  Judge. 

Aline  McBride. 
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OBITUARY 


"Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 
i  And  flowers  to  whither  at  the  north  wind's  breath 

And  stars  to  set — but  all — 
i-  Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  Death!" 

— ^Hemans. 

We  have  often  read  that  Death  loves  a  bright  and  shining 
mark,  and  it  seemed  exemplified  in  the  death  on  September 
23rd  of  our  companion  and  school-mate,  Miss  Dympna  Crottie, 
whose  parents  reside  at  50  Muir  avenue.  Dympna  received  her 
primary  education  at  St.  Helen's  School,  and  in  1919  com- 
menced her  secondary  studies  at  St.  Joseph 's  High  School, 
Jarvis  Street.  Having  passed  very  successfully  her  Junior 
Matriculation  Examination  in  1924,  she  took  up  Honour  Matri- 
culation work  at  St.  Joseph 's  Convent,  but  was  forced  to  give 
up  study  in  January  of  this  year,  in  the  hope  that  a  rest  in 
time  might  permit  a  continuance  of  her  school  work  next  term. 
But  such  was  not  God's  will  and  He  called  His  child  home  be- 
fore she  had  learned  of  the  evils  or  experienced  the  sorrows  of 
life. 

Tt  is  a  consolation  to  her  parents  and  her  companions  to 
know  that  her  young  life  was  a  particularly  happy  one.  Her 
gentle  manner,  her  quiet  gaiety,  her  kindly  ways — always 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  others  not  so  gifted  as  herself 
made  her  many  friends  and  her  sense  of  humour  made  her 
realize  and  enjoy  in  her  studies  pleasures  hidden  from  others, 
who  saw  only  the  thorns  along  the  road  of  knowledge.  We  all 
recognized  these  gifts  in  our  dear  class-mate,  but  we  did  not 
realize  till  the  last  how  far  she  had  out-distanced  us  in  the 
path  of  sanctity.  Conscious  that  she  was  daily  growing  weaker, 
she  was  never  heard  to  murmur  and  grew  more  grateful  to  her 
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companions  for  their  weekly  visits  and  she  showed  a  kindly 
interest  in  the  little  budgets  of  school  news  brought  by  them. 

The  day  before  her  death  when  told  by  her  heart-broken 
mother  that  her  life  would  soon  close,  she  replied:  ''Well 
Mother,  you  know  we  must  all  die  and  does  the  time  matter  so 
much  ?  Nevertheless  I  thought  I  would  live  to  be  a  comfort  to 
you,  but  we  must  accept  Gods  will. ' '  A  reply  of  this  kind  from 
one  on  the  threshold  of  life,  (she  was  only  seventeen),  shows 
a  wonderful  grasp  of  realities  which  alone  count.  She  bravely 
bade  farewell  to  her  beloved  school-mates,  and  promised  to  re- 
member them  in  Heaven,  and  they  are  comforted  by  the 
thought  that  they  have  a  friend  among  God's  saints. 

Surrounded  by  the  members  of  her  family,  she  received  the 
Last  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  with  wonderful  resigna- 
tion passed  peacefully  away.  Her  funeral  took  place  on  Sep- 
tember 25th  to  St.  Helen's  Church,  where  Requiem  High  Mass 
was  celebrated  by  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr,  Whelan,  Rev.  Fathers  EUard, 
Lellis  and  Toomey  Avere  in  the  sanctuary.  Interment  took  place 
in  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery. 

To  the  bereaved  parents  and  brothers  we  offer  our  sincerest 
sympathy. 

— Christina  Guerin. 
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WOMEN'S  ACTIVITIES  OF  TO-DAY 

Women's  activities  of  to-day  cover  such  a  vast  field  that  we 
necessarily  wonder  how  the  women  of  half  a  century  ago  spent 
their  time.  Certainly  the  entrance  of  women  into  the  many 
fields  of  activities  thrown  open  to  them  at  present  must  broaden 
their  views  on  many  points,  make  them  more  independent,  more 
efficient  in  coping  with  difficulties  arising  from  situations  and 
conditions  with  which  their  sisters  of  fifty  years  ago  were  ut- 
terly unacquainted. 

The  work  in  the  home  is  and  always  has  been  the  most  im- 
portant of  woman's  activities  because  it  is  the  guiding  hand  of 
the  good  mother  that  prepares  the  child  of  to-day  for  the  citi- 
ien  of  the  future,  but  mothers  may  arrange  their  daily  duties 
^0  advantageously  that  they  have  leisure  to  undertake  works 
outside  the  home  where  their  experience  and  efficiency  in  home 
affairs  will  go  far  to  make  these  undertakings  successes.  The 
ever-extending  field  of  work  opening  to  women  must  necessar- 
ily have  its  effect  on  the  management  of  the  home.  Mechanical 
appliances  now  remove  a  great  part  of  the  drudgery  of  the 
housewife's  task,  and  as  a  result  she  has  more  time  to  give  to 
other  household  affairs  of  more  importance.  Where  home  du- 
ties and  social  duties  have  to  be  fitted  in,  time,  labor  and  energy 
must  be  economized  and  more  business  and  scientific  methods 
are  applied  to  home  management,  and  so  far  from  being  detri- 
mental to  home  life,  this  widening  of  interests  has  resulted  in  a 
new  era  of  house  management.  The  mother  in  the  home  is 
chancellor  exchequer  and  she  must  so  regulate  the  expenditure 
of  the  income  to  bring  the  best  results  to  her  children.  The  im- 
mense responsibility  which  rests  upon  her  shoulders  and  the 
amount  of  knowledge  and  acuteness  required  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  this  duty  is  not  generally  recognized.  The  art  of 
making  a  penny  go  a  long  way  has  been  brought  to  a  science  by 
many  a  mother  and  it  is  in  the  handling  of  such  home  problems 
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that  oi^e  phase  of  woman's  influence  is  most  generally  recog- 
nized 

Beyond  the  home,  women  exert  great  influence  as  teachers 
in  rural  and  urban  districts  in  colleges  and  as  lecturers  in  uni- 
versities. In  the  nineteenth  century  the  universities  were  open- 
ed to  women  and  they  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties thus  provided  to  such  an  extent  that  women  teachers  are 
now  in  the  majority.  The  good  that  is  accomplished  by  a 
teacher  in  the  class-room  and  in  the  community  is  incalculable. 
It  may  be  cheering  to  some  over-worried  school  teacher  to  read 
the  following  from  a  report  of  a  Nova  Scotia  school  inspector : 

"I  could  name  fifty  teachers  at  least  in  rural  schools  the 
thoroughness  of  whose  work  under  most  trying  conditions  is 
quite  remarkable.  It  is  not  common  to  find  a  young  teacher 
handling  every  grade  in  a  school,  managing  the  parents,  a 
much  harder  task,  and  at  the  same  time  raising  money  to  buy 
a  library  or  apparatus  for  her  work  and  taking  a  leading  part 
in  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the  village."  Many  teachers, 
too,  spend  their  spare  time  in  study  to  fit  themselves  for  a  bet- 
ter performance  of  their  duties.  Toronto  University  provides 
lectures  for  teachers  who  during  the  day  are  employed  in 
school  and,  that  women  are  willing  to  give  their  evenings  to 
work  of  this  kind,  denotes  a  marked  zeal  for  their  profession. 
Our  Universities,  too,  provide  courses  which  are  especially 
adapted  to  women's  capabilities.  The  courses  in  Household 
Science,  Household  Economics  and  Social  Service  are  piirticu- 
larly  interesting  to  them  and  they  have  met  Avith  marked  suc- 
cess along  these  lines.  Moreover,  the  feminine  mind  has  the 
peculiar  capacity  for  details,  for  reaching  minute  conclusions 
which  render  it  adapted  for  the  pursuit  of  sciences  requiring 
the  utmost  exactness  and  care,  such  as  research  workers  in  La- 
boratories, Bacteriologists  and  Dieticians,  women  to-day  are 
taking  a  very  active  part  and  are  eminently  successful.  They 
have  in  many  cases  adopted  the  profession  formerly  looked 
upon  9*  t^e  exclusive  domain  of  men,  and  we  have  now  wo- 
men doctors,  lawyers,  and  architects.  As  workers  in  libraries 
women  h^ve  proved  themselves  especially  capable.  Dr.  Locke, 
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chief  librarian  of  Toronto  Library,  says,  "Women  do  detailed 
work  more  excellently  than  men,"  and  much  attention  to 
detail  is  demanded  in  all  branches  of  cataloguing,  reference, 
circulating  and  works  adapted  to  the  needs  of  children. 

Outside  the  home,  women  find  scope  for  their  natural  gifts 
in  administering  to  the  sick  and  afflicted.  Thousands  of  Sis- 
ters down  through  the  years  have  given  their  time  and  spent 
themselves  in  caring  for  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the  abandoned 
and  since  the  days  of  Florence  Nightingale,  the  work  in  hos- 
pitals has  been  largely  in  the  hands  of  trained  women  who 
have  been  angels  of  mercy  to  the  sick  there.  The  school  nurse 
at  present  supervises  the  health  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools 
and  as  a  result  the  rising  generation  is  growing  up  physically 
fit  and  in  time  will  repay  the  country  for  its  present  expendi- 
ture in  their  behalf.  What  an  untold  blessing  the  district 
nurse  is  to  the  inmates  of  many  a  poor  home  whose  limited 
resources  will  not  permit  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  sick- 
room, while  the  unwearying  efforts  of  the  Red  Cross  Nurse 
to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  victims  of  war  can  not  be  too 
highly  extolled. 

Women  of  Religious  Communities  and  others  belonging 
to  different  societies  have  done  a  vast  amount  of  good  in 
spreading  the  faith  in  heathen  lands.  Their  courage  under 
trying  conditions,  their  endurance  and  quiet  gaiety  have  won 
the  admiration  of  all,  their  bright  example  has  done  much  to 
further  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Women's 
activity  in  parish  work  is  of  the  greatest  help  to  the  priest, 
often  seriously  burdened  with  other  duties  which  he  cannot 
share  even  with  willing  helpers.  The  Altar  Society  takes 
charge  of  the  church  sanctuary,  provides  linens  and  vestments 
and  attends  to  the  decorations  for  the  different  feasts.  The 
Society  of  Christian  Mothers  provides  delicacies  for  the  sick 
and  clothing  for  the  poor  of  the  parish  and  many  a  poor 
child's  self-respect  is  guarded  by  the  tact  of  these  zealouos 
workers  who  know  how  to  sympathize  with  those  who  are 
forced  to  accept  charity.  Women  accept  the  responsibility 
of  undertaking  bazaars  to  provide  building  funds  for  parish 
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iraproveraents  and  they  have  shoAvn  their  executive  ability  in 
making    these  financial  successes. 

The  Catholic  Women's  League,  with  subdivisions  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  carries  on  a  work  very  far  reaching  in  its 
effect.  They  provide  money  and  means  to  aid  missions  and 
missionaries;  they  criticize  existing  conditions  among  workers 
and  thus  bring  about  necessary  changes;  they  advance  educa- 
tion by  providing  scholarships  for  deserving  pupils  whose 
means  will  not  allow  them  to  proceed  to  higher  education; 
they  welcome  the  emigrants,  provide  shelters  for  them  and 
secure  for  them  homes  and  work.  The  International  Asso- 
ciation of  women  of  world-wide  fame  carry  on  a  work  along 
similar  lines.  The  members  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  give  their  talents  and  spend  their  time  willingly 
for  the  good  of  their  neighbors. 

The  last  field  of  activity  to  claim  the  women  workers  is 
politics,  and  in  England,  in  European  countries,  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada,  they  have  succeeded  in  a  short  time  in 
breaking  down  the  prejudices  of  centuries.  Women  politicians 
are  interested  in  and  show  a  better  undestanding  of  laws  relat- 
ing to  school  and  home  as  well  as  the  punishments  of  certain 
crimes  too  leniently  dealt  with  by  men.  Juvenile  Courts  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  are  now  under  the  supervision 
of  women  because  of  the  tact  and  sympathy  they  display  in 
dealing  with  the  wayward  youths  and  what  they  have  accom- 
plished in  the  interests  of  these  has  been  attested  to  by  Court 
officials.  In  recent  times,  too,  the  safeguarding  of  parks,  the 
rescue  and  care  of  young  women  and  girls,  the  inspection  of 
common  lodging-houses  and  the  care  of  women's  cells  in  pri- 
sons and  in  asylums  have  been  given  over  to  women  who  are 
naturally  more  competent  to  judge  what  is  necessary  and 
suitable  in  all  cases  of  this  kind. 

School  Boards  have  now  women  members  Avhose  practical 
ideas  on  school  matters  are  found  most  suitable  to  the  condi- 
tions of  time  and  place.  No  one,  in  fact,  can  estimate  the  sil- 
ent influence  exerted  by  women  in  the  domain  of  public  af- 
fairs.    Their  resourcefulness,  tact,  and  quiet  understanding 
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have  helped  greatly  in  carrying  to  a  successful  issue  many  a 
struggle  over  which  a  father  or  husband  has  been  harrassed 
almost  to  the  breaking  point. 

The  industrial  world,  changed  as  it  is  from  older  times 
by  the  introduction  of  machinery  of  various  kinds,  still  claims 
and  holds  the  woman  worker.  In  house  decorating,  in  tex- 
tile works  of  all  kinds,  in  designing,  and  in  practically  all 
the  lighter  crafts,  women  are  to-day  turning  out  work  of  such 
a  kind  that  proves  their  efficiency.  A  glance  through  the 
Technical  Schols  of  the  country  show  women  studying  all  me- 
chanical problems — repairing  of  automobiles,  wood-carving, 
carpentry,  cabinet-making,  and  power-machine  knowledge  so 
necessary  to  our  age. 

The  old  idea  that  woman's  greatest  work  is  done  in  the 
home  alone  has  not  been  relegated  to  the  past.  Cardinal 
Merry  del  Val  in  his  address  to  the  delegates  to  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Catholic  Women's  League,  who  met  in  Octo- 
ber of  this  year  in  Rome,  said,  "To  woman  above  all  is  given 
the  sublime  mission  to  mount  guard  in  defence  of  the  family, 
since  the  tie  binding  it  with  Society  is  so  close,  that  if  it 
perish  Society  must  be  inevitably  engulfed  in  the  ruin,"  but 
times  have  proved  the  need  of,  and  are  still  calling  out  for  her 
benign  presence  in  the  social,  the  religious  and  the  commer- 
cial Avorld. 

Camilla  Iloran. 
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Softly  through  the  silent  night 

Hark !  the  church  bells  sweetly  ring. 

Welcoming  the  Lord  of  Light, 

Of  Whose  birth  the  Angels  sing.  ^ 
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See  our  God  from  Heaven  above 

In  a  lowly  manger  bed! 
Jesus,  make  us  feel  that  love. 

Which  Thee  to  our  cold  earth  led. 

On  the  first  great  Christmas  day, 

Kings  from  distant  countries  bring 

Rarest  gifts;  and  homage  pay 

To  their  sovereign  Lord  and  King. 

What  shall  we  leave  for  Him  here, 

We,  so  poor  and  weak  and  low? 
We  have  nothing,  Jesus  dear, 

Save  our  hearts  with  love  aglow. 

Take  them,  then,  0  dearest  Lord, 
Keep  them  pure  we  Thee  implore, 

We  shall  ask  for  no  reward 

Save  to  love  Thee  daily  more. 

Katherine  Fenn,  Academy  Form  IV. 
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MUSIC  EXAMINATIONS  RESULTS 

1925 

For  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music — University  of  Toronto. 

Second  Year — Miss  Gertrude  Bergin;  Miss  Mary  Orr  and 
Miss  Florence  Quinlan. 

First  Year— Miss  Rose  Burke  and  Miss  Clair*  Chinn. 

Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music — ^Associateship  Piano 
A.T.O.M.) 

Honors — ^Miss  Hilda  Smith. 

Pass — ^Miss  Clare  Moore,  Miss  Olive  Flint  and  Miss  Helen 
Becker. 

'INTERMEDIATE  GRADE. 
Honors — Miss   Frances   Dickson,   Miss    Teresa    McMahon 
(equal).  Miss  Claire  Chinn. 

Pass — Miss   Eugenie    Plouffe,    Miss   Muriel   McGuire    and 
Miss  Ethel  Power. 

JUNIOR  GRADE. 
First  Class  Honors — Miss  Betty  Grobba. 
Honors — Miss  Bonnabell  Spence  and  Miss  Catharine  Harris. 
Pass — Miss  Florence  Brown,  Miss  Bernice  Fischer  and  Miss 
Mary  Palmer. 

PRIMARY  GRADE. 
Honors — Miss  Elizabeth  Miller  and  Miss  Nora  Phelan. 
Pass — Misses  Kathleen   Connelly,   Gertrude  Bergin,   Mar- 
garet Ryan,  Winnifred  Vanstone  and  Dorothy  Duck. 

■'        ELEMENTARY  GRADE. 
Honors — Miss  Norma  Coughlin, 

Pass — Misses  Patricia  Dever,  Alexis  Rose,  Alma  Parent  and 
Helen  Wallace. 
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INTRODUCTORY  ORADE. 
First  Class  Honors^— Miss  Ellen  Orlando. 
Pass — Miss  Teresa  Luecioni  and  Miss  Helen  Wilson. 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADE. 
Singing. 
Pass — ^Miss  Florence  Qiiinlan. 

JUNIOR  GRADE. 
Pass — Miss  Rose  Hickey  and  Miss  Gladys  Moffatt. 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADE. 
Violin. 
Pass — Miss  Alice  Aubichon. 

PRIMAIRY  GRADE. 
Honors — Miss  Betty  Grobba. 

SENIOR  GRADE  FORM. 
Theory. 
Honors — Miss  Hermine  Keller. 
Pass — Miss  Eva  WeUs  and  Miss  Mary  Maguire. 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADE. 
Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  History. 

Pass — ^Miss  Alice  Aubichon. 

Harmony  and  History. 
First  Class  Honors— Miss  Kathleen  Delaney. 
Pass— Miss  Gladys  Moffatt  and  Miss  Eugenie  Plouffe. 

Harmony. 

Honors— Miss  Gertrude  Goodyear  and  Miss  Ethel  Power. 
Pass — Miss  Ethra  Wilson. 

History, 

Honors — Miss  Mary  Dunn  and  Miss  May  Redmond  (equal). 

Pass— Miss  Teresa  McMahon  and  Miss  Mary  Reardon 
(equal),  Miss  Teresa  Brown,  Miss  Viola  Lyon,  Miss  Margaret 
Webber  and  Miss  Eva  Wells  (equal). 
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JUNIOR  GRADE. 

(1)  Harmony.,  V"i0ox^i|  ^*«1  >  *«Ttt^ 
First  Class  Honors — ^Miss  Mary  Kieran,  Tiliss  Alice  A'tibi- 
chon,  Miss  Ethra  Wilson,  Miss  KattW^eji  Pelaney  and  Miss 
rowers  (equal).  ,, 

Honors— Miss  Gertrude  Goodyear,  Miss  Francis  Dickson, 
Miss  Eugenie  Plouffe,  Miss  Margaret  Keenan,  Miss  Mary 
Reardon  and  Miss  Andrina  Cornell. 

(2)  Counterpoint. 

First  Class  Honors — Miss  Marie  Crean. 

Honors — Miss  Dorothy  O'Connor,  Miss  Gladys  Moffatt, 
Miss  Mary  Fitzgerald,  Miss  Alicia  Crean  and  Miss  Mary  Dunn. 

Pass — Master  Hugh  PoUey;  Miss  Margaret  Webber,  Miss 
Viola  Lyons,  Miss  Teresa  McMahon  and  Miss  Monica  Mc- 
Gowan, 

PRIMARY  GRADE. 

First  Class  Honors — Miss  Mary  Reardon  and  Miss  Alice 
Aubichon. 

Honors — Miss  Andrina  Cornell. 

Pass — Miss  Betty  Grobba,  Miss  Helen  Locke,  Miss  Irene 
€onnelley  and  Miss  Eugenie  Plouffe  (equal),  Miss  Orla  Beer 
and  Miss  Augustine  Cosentino  (equal). 
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THE  CHRIST-CHILD  IN  NICARAGUA 

All  Ameriean  woman,  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  present 
at  a  Christmas  celebration  in  the  small  town  of  Matagalpa  up 
in  the  Nicaragua  Mountains,  gives  the  following  account  of  it 
in  the  Catholic  World: 

All  roads,  lead  to  the  old  cathedral  on  Gliristmas  eve. 
Kneeling  on  the  stone  floor  before  the  flower-decked  altar  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  was  a  picturesque  throng.  Indian  and 
Spanish  men,  women,  and  children — even  the  dogs  Avere  not 
unwelcome,  but  wandered  at  will  among  the  worshippers. 
Hundreds  of  candles  illuminated  the  big,  gray  adobe  church, 
the  masses  of  tropical  flowers,  the  gay  colors  of  the  silken  re- 
boses  on  the  heads  of  the  women  made  brilliant  patches  in  the 
soft  light.  Only  for  the  chosen  few  were  seats  provided.  These 
were  ordinary  chairs,  which  had  been  kept  in  reserve  for  the 
owners  by  means  of  a  ehain  stretched  from  arm  to  iarm,  and) 
fastened  with  a  padlock.  All  evening  long,  from  nine  o'clock 
until  twelve,  the  ordinary  flock  knelt  on  the  hard  stone  floor, 
making  their  devotions. 

While  this  service  was  being  held,  the  priest  taking  the 
image  of  the  Christ-^Child  from  its  sacred  place,  gave  it  to  his 
messenger,  and  bade  him  carry  it  to  a  certain  home  in  the 
town-  In  every  home  in  Matagalpa  there  is  an  empty  cradle 
awaiting  the  coming  of  the  Christ-Child,  but  no  one  except 
the  priest  and  the  messenger  knew  who  was  to  be  honored  that 
night.  Kneeling  and  praying,  the  worshippers  awaited  the 
pealing  of  the  midnight  bells,  which  told  them  the  Babe  had 
found  a  resting  place,  then,  with  shouts  of  joy  and  expectation 
they  ran,  first  to  their  own  homes,  and  then,  in  groups,  from 
house  to  house,  seeking  the  "new-born  Babe." 

Close  by  the  church,  we  entered  an  adobe  house  to  find  the 
long,  low  front  room  divided  in  half  by  a  low  bank  of  palms 
and  masses  of  flowers,  along  the  sides  and  aeross  the  back 
the  decorations  were  the  same,  only  the  palms  reached  the  ceil- 
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ing  and  the  flowers  were  in  greater  profusion.  The  carpet  in 
this  enclosure  was  unique  and  lovely.  Matting  had  been  wet 
and  sprinkled  with  oats,  which  had  sprouted,  and  by  this  time 
were  about  three  inches  high,  making  the  most  exquisite  floor 
ever  imaginable.  A  path  of  flower  petals  led  from  the  front 
of  the  room  to  the  tall  palms  and  flowers  at  the  back,  and 
there,  festooned  with  tiny  pink  rosebuds  and  white  lilies,  was 
the  cradle  awaiting  the  Christ-Child.  Large  stones  had  been 
placed  here  and  there  under  the  matting  to  raise  it,  and  on 
these  "mountains"  small  trees  were  placed.  To  make  them 
appear  like  the  mountains  around  Matagalpa,  they  had  fashion- 
ed little  brown  monkeys  of  clay,  which  were  playing  in  the 
trees,  while  prowling,  very  life-like,  were  miniature  tigers  and 
lions.  Village  scenes  were  also  depicted,  women  grinding  corn 
Leaving  the  house  for  a  time,  we  searched  in  vain,  passing 
through  street  after  street,  but,  at  last,  we  saw  a  great  crowd 
kneeling  before  a  very  humble  home.  A  poor  woman,  for  the 
sake  of  her  little  child  who  had  died,  had  spent  her  all  in 
preparing  her  home  for  this  other  Ba'be  Who  might  come,  and 
there,  in  one  of  the  lowliest  homes  in  Matagalpa,  to  a  childless 
mother,  came  the  Christ-Child  as  a  comfort  and  guest. 
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THE  JESUIT  MARTYRS 

The  Catholic  Church  has  had  many  martyrs,  but  none 
whose  virtues  shine  down  through  the  ages  so  clear  and  un- 
dimmed  as  those  of  the  black-robed  Jesuits,  who  fearlessly  en- 
tered the  abode  of  the  uncivilized  Indian  to  kindle  the  fire  of. 
faith  in  his  heathen  breast,  and  to  blaze  the  trail  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  new  land.  Is  it  not 
right  that  we  Canadians  should  hold  in  highest  honour  these 
heroic  men,  who  placed  their  little  mission  houses  all  across 
the  continent  like  little  beads  on  the  rosary  of  God?  Every- 
one has  heard  of  the  two  most  outstanding  of  these  blessed 
martyrs,  Brebeuf  and  Lalemant,  the  "Lion"  and  the  ''Lamb" 
of  the  Huron  missions  and  Iroquois  massacres. 

But  there  are  six  others  linked  with  them  in  torture  and  in 
glory,  who  wore  the  black  robe  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and 
laid  down  their  lives  for  the  faith  during  the  terrible  decade 
of  bloodshed,  the  Iroquois'  red  reign  of  terror,  from  1640  to 
1680.  They  were  Fathers  Anthony  Daniel,  Charles  Garnier, 
Noel  Chabanel,  Isaac  Jogues,  Rene  Goupil  and  John  De  La 
Lande.  The  Americans  claim  a  share  in  their  beatifications, 
for  Jogues,  Goupil  and  De  La  Lande  suffered  martyrdom  on 
American  soil,  in  the  old  country  of  the  Mohawks,  on  the  upper 
Avaters  of  the  Hudson  River. 

These  brave  men  left  rank  and  culture,  wealth  and  royal 
favour  in  France  to  endure  the  hardships  of  a  pathless  wilder- 
ness and  the  filth  and  squalor  of  the  savage  life.  Many  times 
they  risked  death,  but  each  attack  passed  leaving  them  un- 
daunted and  even  more  zealous  to  reach  their  goal.  It  is  surely 
fitting  that  we  should  know  something  of  their  self-sacrificing 
lives  and,  more  important  still,  of  their  heroic  martyrdom, 
whicli  thej'  suffered  under  the  most  terrible  pain  and  torment. 

Prominent  among  them  was  Jean  de  Brebeuf,  a  giant  both 
in  stature  and  endurance.  He  was  a  descendant  of  noble  Nor- 
man warriors. 
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In  1616  Champlain  discovered  Georgian  Bay  and  the  popu- 
lous Huron  town  between  the  bay  and  Lake  Simcoe,  and  was 
followed  closely  by  the  priests.  'In  1626  Brebeuf  planted  the 
cross  of  Christ  in  this  newly  discovered  land  and  founded  the 
Huron  mission.  He  left  it,  but  later  returned.  It  was  a  journey 
of  incredible  hardships  over  hundreds  of  portages,  a  thousand 
miles  of  lake  and  river,  and  through  the  Iroquois  country.  But 
such  was  his  zeal  to  save  souls  that  he  was  unmindful  of  his 
sufferings. 

The  Huronian  field  of  harvest  drew  him  like  a  magnet  or  a 
destiny.  He  carried  his  Gospel  and  Sacraments  to  the  Tobacco 
nations,  the  neighbour  of  the  Hurons,  to  the  neutral  nation, 
the  neighbours  of  the  Iroquois.  A  pathfinder  he  was  for  the 
Christian  Religion. 

Father  Brebeuf  had  taken  a  vow  to  die  for  Christ,  but  he 
survived  for  thirty-three  years  among  the  savage  Hurons.  In 
1649  the  Iroquois  attacked  him  at  St.  Louis,  a  branch  of  the 
mother  mission  at  Ste.  Marie.  He  could  have  escaped  to 
safety,  but  stood  his  ground,  and  was  captured  while  giving 
absolution  to  the  dying. 

He  was  clubbed  and  cudgeled.  Bound  to  the  stake  the 
while  he  preached  forgiveness  of  his  enemies ;  they  burned  him 
from  head  to  foot  to  silence  him,  but  he  still  .spoke;  they  cut 
away  his  lower  lip  and  thrust  a  red  hot  iron  down  his  throat, 
yet  he  gave  no  sign  of  pain;  they  hung  on  him  a  neckless  of 
red  hot  hatchets,  and  poured  boiling  water  on  his  head  in 
mockery  of  baptism;  they  cut  strips  of  his  flesh  and  devoured 
them  before  his  eyes ;  they  broke  off  his  toes,  and  scalped  him ; 
they  opened  his  breast  to  drink  his  courage  with  his  blood,  but 
he  did  not  die  till  they  tore  out  his  heart.  Jean  we  Brebeuf 
was  surely  the  Huron  missions'  bravest  hero  and  greatest 
martyr. 

Brebeuf 's  companion  in  death  was  Gabriel  Lalemant,  a 
Parisian,  who  was  of  a  physically  weak  constitution  from  child- 
hood, yet  he  endured  seventeen  hours  of  death  agony.  The  art 
of  the  Iroquois  tormentors  was  to  make  their  victims  suffer 
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long  before  dying.  The  Iroquois  tied  strips  of  bark  smeared  with 
burning  pitch  about  his  naked  body,  and  to  torture  him  the  more, 
they  tortured  Brebeuf  in  his  presence,  they  gave  him  ^i, 
the  same  baptism  of  boiling  water,  hour  upon  hour  after 
Brebeuf  was  no  more,  and  burned  him  with  a  slow  fire.  At  last 
with  a  tomahawk  they  ended  his  lingering  torment, 

Jogues  suffered  martyrdom  not  once  but  twice.  He  did  not 
wait  for  the  Iroquois  to  seek  him,  but  went  boldly  to  the 
fiercest  part,  the  Mohawk  country.  He  was  tortured  almost  to 
death,  but  escaped  and  returned  to  offer  up  his  mutilated  body 
on  the  ever-blazing  altar  of  faith.  After  weeks  of  torture,  too 
terrible  and  inhuman  for  us  to  understand,  a  Mohawk  finally 
ended  his  agony  by  a  blow  o  nthe  head  from  a  hatchet.  His 
lifeless  body  was  then  thrown  into  the  Mohawk  River. 

Similar  tortures  and  hardships  were  endured  by  each  of 
the  other  five  disciples  of  Christ,  who  made  such  a  heroic  en- 
deavour to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  Gospel  in  the  hearts  of  their 

savage  brethren.    So  all  down  through  the  ages  the  zeal  and        

self-sacrifice  of  these  noble  priests  of  the  humble  Society  of        "*~f[ 
Jesus     shine     out     brightly     amid     the     more  commonplaces  ] 

of  life.     They    yearned  to  do    and    suffer,  and  if    ever    men  \ 

lived  lives  of  unselfish  devotion  to  faith,  it  was  these.     The  f 

miracles  performed  through  their  intercession  has  definitely 
established  the  proofs  of  the  martyrdom  of  these  servants  of 
the  cross,  and  the  years  to  come,  upon  the  verification  of  these  ;  ^ 

miracles,  our  Canadian  martyrs  will  be  canonized.  ti 

On  Sunday,  June  21st,  1925,  sixty  thousand  pilgrims  among  ? 

them  several  hundred  Canadians,  under  the  escort  of  Rev.  I- 

Father  Devine,  of  Montreal,  assembled  in  the  Vatican  to  witness 
the  ceremony  of  the  Beatification  of  these  brave  Apostles  of  \ 

Christ,  known  now  as  Blessed  John  de  Brebeuf,  Blessed  Gabriel  ' } 

Lalemant,  Blessed  Anthony  Daniel,  Blessed  Charles  Garnier,  i 

Blessed  Noel  Chabanel,  Blessed  Isaac  Jogues,  Blessed  Rene  |! 

Goupil,  Blessed  John  De  La  Lande.  "j 
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Saints  know  thee  best,  0  hidden,  silent  Saint ! 
And  would  that  I  could  feel  a  little  parV 
Of  that  great  love  Teresa's  kindred  heart 

Felt  for  thee.  Foster-father!     But  the  taint. 

The  chill,  is  on  my  soul ;  and  few  and  faint 

The  prayers  that  from  this  earthly  bosom  dart 
Up  to  that  heavenly  throne  whereon  thou  art, 

In  glory  not  too  high  to  hear  my  plaint. 

Patron  of  all  who  work  in  humble  ways! 
Praj'^  that  from  pure  and  earnest  motive  I 
May  fill  with  patient  toil  the  moments  flying ; 
Patron  of  happy  death-beds !  when  my  days 
Have  reached  their  term,  be  thou,  dear  Joseph !  nigh, 
With  Mary  and  with  Jesus,  while  I'm  dying. 

—Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  S.J. 
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THE  APOSTLES'  CREED 

By  Rev.  M.  J.  Ryan,  D.D.,  Ph.D. 

^TST  HE  Apostles'  Creed  is  so  called  not  only  because  it  con- 
i|L  tains  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles — "in  a  nut-shell"  as 
the  saying  is,  but  also  because  it  was  composed  by  the 
Apostles,  although  there  are  some  slight  verbal  differences  and 
editions  between  its  present  and  its  original  form.  This  Creed 
consists  and  has  always  consisted  of  twelve  articles.  The  div- 
ision between  these  articles  is  sometimes  wrongly  given;  and 
therefore  I  think  it  useful  for  our  younger  readers  to  set  down 
the  Creed  in  its  ancient  and  original  division  which  is  also  dem- 
onstrably the  correct  one : 

1.  I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Creator 

of  Heaven  and  earth ; 

2.  And  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son,  our  Lord, 

3.  Who  was  conceived  of  (de)  the  Holy  Ghost  and 

born  of  (ex)  the  Virgin  Mary; 

4.  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified, 
died,  was  buried  and  descended  into  hell; 

5.  On  the  third  day  He  arose  again  from  the  dead; 

6.  He  ascended  into  heaven ; 

7.  He  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  the  Father 
Almighty ; 

8.  From  thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  living 
and  the  dead; 

9.  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost; 

10.  In  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  communion 
of  saints, 

11.  The  forgiveness  of  sins; 

12.  The  resurrection  of  the  body  and  life  everlasting. 

(See  MacDonald,  Ch.  XIV.  pp.  286-291) 

NOTE: — *Th€  Apostles'  Creed,  a  vindication  of  the  Apostolic  Author- 
ship of  the  Creed  on  the  lines  of  Scripture  and  Tradition. 
— By  The  iRight  Rev.  Alexander  MacDonald,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
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In  the  arrangement  of  some  modern  writers,  the  last  article 
is  divided  into  two,  as  if  "Life  everlasting"  were  a  distinct  art- 
icle of  faith  by  itself.  Now  this  is  demonstrably  incorrect,  for 
several  reasons.  First  and  foremost  the  words  "Life  everlast- 
ing" were  not  at  first  in  the  Creed  at  all.  They  were  inserted 
in  order  to  bring  out  clearly  what  was  not  expressed — but  al- 
ways understood  in  the  "Resurrection  of  the  body  (or  of  the 
flesh)"/ — viz:  that  it  was  a  resurrection  forever,  not  a  resur- 
rection like  that  of  Lazarus  or  of  the  widow's  son  at  Naim, 
who  were  doomed  to  die  again.  This  eternal  life  in  the  last  and 
general  resurrection  was  always  understood  by  those  who  re- 
ceived as  well  as  by  those  who  taught  the  Creed.  But  in  order 
to  make  this  plain  beyond  the  possibility  of  cavil  or  quibble, 
the  words  "unto  life  everlasting" — (for  such  is  the  oldest 
form  (MacDonald  pp.  289  &  302)  were  added.  These  words 
therefore  cannot  be  an  Article.  For  an  Article  of  the  Creed 
must  be  not  only  a  religious  truth  received  by  faith  (not  by 
reason  alone)  but  it  also  must  be  a  distinct  truth,  not  logically 
deduced  by  reason  from  another  article  but  known  only  by  di- 
vine revelation.  As  the  words  "life  everlasting"  only  express 
what  was  understood  and  contained  implicite  (virtually)  in 
"the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,"  they  cannot  form  by  themsel- 
ves an  article  of  the  Creed.  For  a  similar  reason  the  words 
"He  descended  into  hell"  are  an  explication  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  "was  buried"  (MacDonald  pp.  42  &  290  &  300)  and 
they  belong  to  that  article,  not  to  the  article  "He  arose  from 
the  dead." 

As  the  final  article  of  the  Creed  has  mistakenly  been  divi- 
ded into  two,  so  by  a  contrary  mistake  two  articles  have  been 
blended  into  one  when  "He  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father"  has  been  combined  with  "He  ascended  into  heaven." 
The  enthronement  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  is  a  distinct 
truth  from  the  Ascension  into  heaven,  could  not  be  deduced 
from  it  by  our  reason,  and  is  knowable  only  by  revelation. 
(MacDonald  p.  76,  188,  288,  290) 

Such  then  is  the  right  division  of  the  Creed  into  Articles. 
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A  Legend  About  The  Creed. 

In  addition  to  the  genuine  and  authentic  tradi- 
tion concerning  the  Apostolic  authorship  of  the  Creed 
there  grew  up  around  it,  like  a  parasitic  creeper 
around  an  oak  tree,  a  story  created  by  popular  im- 
agination, that,  as  there  are  twelve  Apostles  and  twelve 
Articles,  so  the  Articles  are  twelve  because  the  Apostles  are 
twelve,  and  that  each  of  the  Apostles  contributed  one  Article 
to  the  Creed.  This  fiction  apparently  grew  up  in  Milan  or  in 
Africa,  and  is  found  in  a  sermon  that  somebody  or  other  as- 
cribed to  St.  Augustine.  It  was  at  one  time  a  fashion  to  as- 
cribe sermons  whose  author  was  forgotten  and  deserved  to  be 
forgotten  to  Augustine,  as  many  a  poor  joke  has  been  attribut- 
ed to  Sydney  Smitht  or  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  sermon 
which  cannot  be  as  early  as  Augustine,  begins  by  asserting  that 
"the  disciples"  composed  the  Creed  "on  the  tenth  day  after 
the  Ascension" — that  is  Pentecost.  This  of  course  is  most  un- 
likely. And  that  they  composed  it  in  this  manner  (which  is 
also  most  improbable) — "Peter  said:  I  believe  in  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  Creator  of  Heaven  and  earth."  Andrew 
said:  "And  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  our  Lord."  James  said: 
' '  Who  was  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. ' '  John  said : ' '  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  cruci- 
fied, died,  and  was  buried."  Thomas  said:  "He  descended  in- 
to hell;  the  third  day  He  arose  again  from  the  dead."  James 
said :  "He  ascended  into  Heaven  and  sits  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  the  Father  Almighty."  Philip  said:  "Thence  He  shall 
come  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,"  Bartholomew  said: 
"I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  .Matthew  said:  "The  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  the  Communion  of  Saints. ' '  Simon  said :  * '  The 
remission  of  sins. ' '  Thaddaeus  said :  ' '  The  resurrection  of  the 
flesh."  Matthias  said:  "The  life  everlasting."  (MacDonald  p. 
292) 

NOTE: — tThe  very  wittiest  of  Sydney's  jokes  is  not  found  in  his 
life.  He  said  of  the  wife  of  Grote,  the  historian,  that  the 
adjective,  Grotesque,  was  derived  from  Mrs.  Grote. 
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Now  Matthias  cannot  have  said, ' '  The  life  everlasting, ' '  for 
these  words  were  not  in  the  Old  Roman  Creed — identical  with 
the  Apostles'  Creed — which  Africa  and  probably  Milan,  too, 
received  from  Rome.  Moreover,  these  words,  as  we  have  said 
before,  cannot  have  formed  a  distinct  Article  from  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  body.  Besides  this,  the  division  between  the  Ar- 
ticles is  wrong  in  two  places.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  improb- 
able assertion  that  the  Apostles  composed  a  Creed  on  the  day  of 
the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Rufinus  in  his  commentary  simply 
says  that  the  Creed  was  composed  by  them  before  they  dis- 
persed from  Jerusalem  and  wisely  refrains  from  trying  to  de- 
termine the  exact  date.  That  there  are  twelve  Articles  in  the 
Creed  is  not  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  there  were  twelve 
Apostles.  In  fact,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  Creed 
was  composed  before  St.  Paul  was  converted  and  joined  the 
other  Apostles.  The  story  told  in  this  sermon  about  the  com- 
position of  the  Creed  is  therefore  a  mere  legend  begotten  in  the 
imagination  of  some  half -educated  man  who  (like  many  histor- 
ians) put  down  his  own  conjectures  and  hypotheses  as  facts 
quite  certain.  It  may  be  noticed  that  this  story  does  not  fol- 
low the  order  of  the  list  of  Apostles  in  the  Gospels  but  puts 
Thomas  out  of  his  place  in  order  to  make  him  confess  the  re- 
surrection, which  he  had  doubted. 

The  Proof  of  the  Authorship. 

1.  If  you  ask  what  ground  we  have  for  holding  that  this  Creed 
not  only  contains  Apostolic  doctrine  but  actually  had  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Apostles  for  its  author  we  reply  in  the  first  place 
that  such  was  the  ancient  and  general  tradition  in  the  Church. 
No  one  in  ancient  times  ever  ascribed  it  to  any  other  author 
but  the  Apostles.  In  various  local  Churches  there  were  various 
verbal  additions  to  that  which  Avas  common  to  all  the  Churches, 
in  the  Creed,  but  these  local  variations  did  not  cause  anyone 
in  any  place  to  imagine  that  the  Creed — what  was  common  to 
all — had  come  down  from  any  one  but  the  Apostles  to  the 
Apostolic  Churches,  and  from  them  to  the  missionaries  sent  out 
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from  them  by  the  Apostles  to  found  other  Churches.  This  gen- 
eral tradition  concerning  the  authorship  of  the  Creed  may  be 
considered  either  as  an  historical  and  mere  human  tradition; 
or  as  an  ecclesiastical  and  organic  tradition,  or  as  Bishop  Mac- 
Donald  (p.  260)  views  it, — a  dogmatic  tradition  similar  to  the 
tradition  concerning  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  This  opinion  of  his  I  simply  state,  for 
it  is  none  of  my  business  to  discuss  it.  St.  Augustine,  speak- 
ing of  doctrines,  rites,  and  laws  or  customs,  laid  down  the  princi- 
ple :  ' '  That  which  is  accepted  throughout  the  whole  Church  and 
has  not  been  instituted  by  any  Council,  but  has  always  been  held, 
is  most  rightly  regarded  as  a  tradition  from  the  Apostles. ' '  But 
taking  the  lowest  ground, — regarding  the  tradition  concerning 
the  authorship  of  the  Creed  as  a  mere  historical  tradition  con- 
cerning an  historical  fact — it  seems  to  me  that  this  tradition 
is  in  possession,  that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  whoever 
denies  it,  and  that  there  is  no  real  solid  reason  whatsoever  for 
denying  it  or  doubting  it.  Macaulay  in  one  of  his  letters  says 
concerning  the  tradition  about  the  tomb  of  Virgil:  "I 
do  not  know  the  history  of  this  tradition,  but  if  the  tradition 
be  an  immemorial  tradition — if  nobody  can  fix  any  time  when 
it  originated — I  should  be  inclined  to  think  it  authentic.  Virgil 
was  just  the  man  whose  burial  place  was  likely  to  be  known 
to  every  generation  which  has  lived  since  his  death."  Surely 
we  may  say  that  this  Creed  was  just  the  thing  whose  author 
was  likely  to  be  known  to  every  generation  which  accepted  and 
believed  it  and  taught  it  to  others.  A  tradition  must  have  a 
cause,  and  roots  in  the  past.  It  is  not  created  out  of  nothing. 
2.  Moreover,  the  positive  tradition  as  to  the  fact  agrees  with 
the  antecedent  probability.  Newman  in  his  "History  of  the 
Arians,"  when  he  was  a  Protestant  (not  even  an  "Anglo- 
Catholic")  said:  "It  is  quite  inconceivable  that  the  Apostles 
should  not  have  been  led  to  arrange  the  series  of  revealed  doc- 
trines more  systematically  than  they  record  them  in  Scripture, 
as  soon  as  their  converts  became  exposed  to  the  attacks  and 
misrepresentations  of  heretics.  Their  statements  thus  occas- 
ioned would  be  preserved  as  a  matter  of  course."    This  argu- 
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ment  is  the  more  valuable  because  he  was  not  then  trying  to 
prove  the  Apostolic  authorship  of  the  Creed. 

Indeed,  may  we  not  say  from  our  own  experience  that  some 
sort  of  a  rule  to  distinguish  between  obligatory  Articles  of 
Faith  and  pious  opinions  would  very  soon  become  necessary 
both  for  the  evangelists  and  teachers  sent  out  by  the  Twelve 
and  by  the  seventy-two  disciples,  and  for  the  converts  received 
into  the  Christian  religion. 

Written  Evidence — ^Internal  and  External. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  antecedent  probability  and  the  positive 
tradition,  there  is  also  some  internal  evidence  in  the  Creed  of 
its  Palestinian  origin,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  external 
written  evidence.  A  Catholic  scholar,  Moravski,  in  1895,  ar- 
gued— and  the  argument  has  been  accepted  by  several  Protest- 
ant scholars  and  historical  critics — that  the  words  ' '  under  Pon- 
tius Pilate"' — the  mention  of  the  name  of  the  Governor  of 
Palestine,  without  that  of  the  tEmperor — as  a  date  of  time — 
proves  that  the  Creed  was  framed  not  in  the  Capital  but  in 
the  Province  of  Judea.  For  the  full  development  of  this  ar- 
gument want  of  space  obliges  me  to  send  the  reader  to  Bishop 
MacDonald's  book,  ch.  XI  sect.  14  (pp.  229-233.)  But  a  Creed 
framed  in  Judea  could  have  become  universal  only  if  it  had  the 
Apostles  for  its  authors. 

4.  There  is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  external  written 
evidence.  This  evidence  is  often  asserted  to  be  insufficient  by 
those  who  consider  written  evidence  alone  and  do  not  even  con- 
sider the  whole  of  what  is  written.  That  the  written  evidcMce 
is  not  stronger  may  be  explained  on  several  grounds.  In  the 
first  place,  during  the  first  two  centuries  and  a  half  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Church,  there  was  a  general  practice  known 
as  the  Disciplina  Arcani,  a  policy  of  reserve  and  secrecy,  a 

NOTE: — fl  insert  this  clause  myself  ui  order  to  make  the  argrument 
completely  sound  and  safe.  For  Tacitus  in  his  account  of 
the  Christians  mentions  the  name  of  Pontius'  Pilate  together 
with  that  of  the  Emperor:  "Auctor  nominis  ejus  Christus, 
Tiberio   imperitante,    per     procuratorem    Pontium    Pilatum 

'fu  supplicio  affectus  erat." — Annal  XV.  44. 
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delicaej^  in  speaking  of  sacred  things  and  sacred  truths  to  the 
outside  world,  composed  as  it  was  of  profane  and  irreverent 
or  even  blasphemous  men.  Our  Lord,  Himself,  had  given  the 
example  of  teaching  only  in  parables  to  the  multitude  in  some 
places,  and  at  some  times,  and  had  given  a  positive  precept,  not 
to  cast  pearls  before  pigs  lest  they  trample  them  under  foot, 
nor  to  offer  a  holy  thing  unto  dogs  lest  they  turn  upon  us  and 
rend  us.  The  sermons  or  speeches  of  the  Apostles,  even  to  the 
Jews,  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  show  us  how  pru- 
dently and  graduallj'^  they  disclosed  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

It  was  not  only  in  their  public  preaching  and  writing  that 
the  Apostles  and  the  early  Christians  generally  used  the  prud- 
ence which  our  Lord  inculcated  when  He  sent  them  forth  as 
sheep  amidst  wolves,  but  also  in  their  management  of  those 
who  applied  for  instruction  in  the  Christian  religion.  The 
course  of  instruction  was  gradual,  and  the  more  sacred  truths 
were  but  slowly  disclosed.  St.  Paul,  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  (ii.  6,  iii.  2)  speaks  of  the  difference  of  doctrine 
suited  to  neophytes  and  that  suited  for  instructed  and  con- 
firmed Christians  under  the  analogy  of  the  difference  between 
the  food  of  children  and  that  of  men.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brew's (V.  12)  also  he  speaks  of  those  first  elements  or  found- 
ation of  Christian  teaching— repentance  for  sin,  faith  in  God, 
the  doctrinal  meaning  of  Baptism,  Confirmation,  the  future 
resurrection,  and  the  last  Judgment, — in  contrast  with  the 
more  secret  doctrines  which  the  perfect  Christian  alone  can  re- 
ceive and  appreciate.  I,  for  my  part,  can  find  no  other  way 
of  accounting  for  the  difference  between  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Mark  and  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  than  by  the 
hypothesis  that  Mark  was  written  as  a  preparatory  and  intro- 
ductory Gospel  for  catechumens,  and  St.  John  for  instructed 
and  baptized  Christians.  No  development  of  doctrine  will  ac- 
count for  the  difference  since  St.  Mark  does  not  mention  the 
Incarnation  at  all,  nor  has  he  any  explicit  and  clear  statement 
of  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  gives  Peter's  confession 
simply  as:  "Thou  art  the  Messiah."  The  nearest  approach 
to  a  confession  of  the  Divinity  is  the  statement  that  He  came 
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to  give  His  life  as  a  ransom  for  men.  It  is  not  then  by  the 
difference  of  time— the  difference  between  the  dates  of  their 
composition,  and  the  development  between  those  two  dates, 
that  we  can  explain  the  difference  between  the  contents  oi 
those  two  Gospels,  but  only  by  the  fact,  (as  I  hold  it,)  that  they 
were  composed  for  different  classes  of  Christians — the  learners 
or  beginners,  and  the  instructed  or  perfect.  The  distinction 
between  the  catechumens  and  the  baptized  undoubtedly  existed 
almost  from  the  very  first ;  though  of  course  it  may  have  under- 
gone development  and  more  careful  and  systematic  organi- 
zation as  time  went  on  and  in  proportion  as  the  persecution 
became  more  determined,  more  systematic,  and  more  cruel. 
The  defensive  discipline  of  the  Church  naturally  responded  to 
the  attack;  and  when  the  danger  of  apostasy  became  greater 
because  the  persecution  was  more  obstinate  and  more  cunning- 
ly cruel,  then  doubtless  the  Church  spontaneously  made  the 
difference  between  the  catechumens  and  the  baptized  greater, 
and  the  preparatory  training  and  testing  more  careful  and 
strict.  But  this  is  no  reason  for  saying  that  there  never  was  at 
first  any  policy  of  gradual  instruction  and  prudent  reserve. 

Oral  Teaching. 
Now,  along  with  the  Disciplina  Arcani  went  the  practice  of 
not  committing  some  things  to  writing  but  of  learning  them 
by  heart,  or  as  they  said  ^'engraving  them  on  the  fleshy  tab- 
lets of  the  heart."  And  among  the  things  that  were  taught 
orally  and  not  written  was  the  Creed.  Tn  the  fourth  and  fifth 
century,  long  after  Christianity  had  triumphed  over  paganism, 
this  practice  continued  of  not  writing  the  Creed  and  not  utter- 
ing the  exact  words  of  the  Creed  in  a  public  sermon  or  in  the 
presence  of  catechumens,  even  when  this  secrecy  can  have  been 
little  more  than  a  formality.  Bishop  MacDonald  has  collected 
much  evidence  concerning  this  practice  and  the  reasons  for 
it,  for  which  I  must  send  the  reader  to  his  pages.  Can  we  then 
doubt  that  the  practice  of  secrecy  was  in  force  in  the  earlier 
ages  ?  The  Gospels  and  Epistles  plainly  were  designed  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  oral  teaching.  St.  Basil  expressly  says  of  this  cus- 
tom of  oral  teaching :  * '  Of  the  tenets  and  teachings  of  the  Church 
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some  we  have  from  the  doctrine  in  writing  and  some  that  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  in  a  secret  manner  from  the  tradition 
of  the  Apostles  ....  The  very  confession  of  faith  in  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost — from  what  written  records  have  we  it "  ? 
(MacDonald,  p.  50)  I  may  add  that  among  the  Jews — and  the 
first  Christians  had  been  Jews — prayers  were  not  written  down 
till  a  comparatively  late  period — the  fourth  or  the  fifth  cen- 
tury A.D.  An  old  Jewish  sage  used  to  say  that  "he  Avho  writes 
down  prayers  sins  as  though  he  burned  the  Torah."  The  idea 
was  that  the  sacred  script  might  fall  into  profane  hands.* 

Now  the  Creed  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  hymn ;  that  is  what  we 
feel  when  the  Choir,  for  the  people,  sing  it  at  Mass.  Newman 
says:  "The  Creeds  have  a  place  in  the  Ritual;  they  are  de- 
votional acts,  and  of  the  nature  of  prayers  addressed  to  God. 
It  must  be  recollected  especially  that  the  Athanasian  Creed  has 
been  called  the  'Psalmus  Quicunque.'  It  is  a  psalm  or  hymn 
of  praise,  of  confession,  and  of  profound  self-prostrating  ho- 
mage, paralled  to  the  canticles  of  the  elect  in  the  Apocalypse. 
It  is  the  war-song  of  faith  with  which  we  warn  first  ourselves, 
then  each  other,  and  then  all  who  are  within  its  hearing,  and 
the  hearing  of  the  Truth,  who  our  God  is  and  how  we  must 

worship  Him For  myself,  I  have  ever  felt  it  as  the  most 

simple  and  sublime,  the  most  devotional  formulary  to  which 
Christianity  has  given  birth."     (Grammar  of  Assent,  ch.  V.,  2) 

It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  "carmen"  which  the  Christ- 
ians confessed  to  Pliny,  when  he  was  Governor  of  Bithynia, 
that  they  said  to  Christ  as  God  when  they  assembled  together 
in  the  morning,  was  the  Creed. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  absence  of  a  written  form  of 
the  Creed  from  the  early  Christian  documents  that  have  sur- 
vived is  no  evidence  at  all  against  the  early  existence  of  the 
Creed.  What  written  evidence  we  have  tends  to  prove  that 
there  was  a  Creed  from  a  very  early  date,  taught  orally,  and 
learned  by  heart,  and  handed  down  by  memory. 


NOTE: — tThe  Jewish  Background  of  the  Christian  Liturgy,  by  W.  0. 
E.  Oesterley. 
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The  Scripture. 

5.  Moreover  there  are  several  passages  iu  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  which  are  best  and  most  naturally  explained  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  they  refer  to  a  Creed.  Such  texts  are  St.  Paul  to 
the  (Romans  VI.,  17:  "You  have  obeyed  that  form  of  doctrine 
(or,  outline  of  teaching)  into  which  you  have  been  delivered." 
And  the  ''pattern  of  sound  words"  (2  Timothy  1.,  13.)     See 

Bishop  MacDonald,  p.  37  and  p.  180 .     Dr.  Kunze  of  the 

University  of  Greifswald,  in  Prussia  Pomerania.  maintains 
that  the  Creed  was  " pre-Pauline  "'  i.e.,  earlier  than  the  Epistles. 

To  sum  up  the  argument  then.  There  is  first  the  ancient, 
general  and  authoritative  tradition  that  the  Apostles  were  the 
authors  of  the  Creed.  Secondly,  there  is  the  antecedent  proba- 
bility from  the  need  of  a  Creed  for  the  instruction  of  converts, 
for  the  baptismal  profession  of  faith,  and  for  a  test  of  orthodoxy. 
Thirdly,  then  there  is  internal  evidence  for  its  origin  in  Pales- 
tine and  therefore  for  its  early  date  and  the  Apostolic  author- 
ship. Fourthly,  the  written  evidence  so  far  as  it  goes,  tends 
to  support  the  tradition.  Fifthly,  several  passages  of  the 
Scriptures  seem  to  imply  and  presuppose  a  Creed,  wliicli  of 
course  must  have  been  draAvn  up  by  the  Apostles. 

The  argument  is  a  cumulative  one,  consisting  of  converg- 
ing probabilities,  as  Newman's  term  is. 

The  Later  History  of  the  Creed. 

The  history  of  the  Apostles '  Creed  in  later  times  requires  a 
few  words.  In  Rome,  in  the  sixth  century,  when  Arianism 
was  spread  over  Italy  by  the  Lombard  conquest  following 
upon  the  Goths,  and  when  the  Church  was  converting  these 
heretics,  the  Creed  of  Nice  and  Constantinople  (which  we 
call  the  Nicene)  Avas  substituted  for  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  a 
test  of  orthodoxy  and  as  a  baptismal  confession  which  was 
given  to  the  catechumens  to  be  learned  by  heart  before  bap- 
tism and  then  publicly  professed  by  them  (the  Traditio  and 
Redditio  Symboli,  see  MacDonald  pp.  173,  190,  192,  259.)  And 
this  usage  continued  perhaps  for  three  centuries.  But  the  old 
Roman  Creed,  that  is,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  continued  in  use 
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in  the  Baptismal  Interrogation,  in  the  baptism  of  infants,  in 
the  Divine  Office,  and  in  private  worship.  (Burn,  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Creeds,  p.  232,  cited  by  MacDonald.)  When  the 
shorter  Symbol  is  again  used  for  the  Baptismal  iCreed  given  to 
catechumens  at  Rome,  it  is  found  to  be  the  New  Roman,  or  as 
some  prefer  to  call  it,  the  Gallican  Symbol,  which  is  identical 
with  the  present  form  or  expression  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
In  the  East  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  as  much  known  in  early 
times  as  in  the  West,  as  there  is  sufficient  evidence  in  the 
Oriental  Fathers  to  show,  (MacDonald,  ch.  V.)  But  in  con- 
sequence of  the  abundance  of  heresies  against  God  the  Son 
and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Creed  of  Nice  and  Constantinople 
came  into  universal  use  in  the  East  as  a  watchword  and  pass- 
word instead  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  in  time  was  com- 
pletely forgotten  there.  Hence  one  of  the  Greek  representa- 
tives at  the  Council  of  Ferrara-and-Florence  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  declared  that  the  Orient  had  never  known  of  an 
Apostles'  Creed.  This  statement,  however,  was  a  mistake. 
A  few  years  after,  Lorenzo  Valla,  a  Humanist  and  an  historical 
critic,  who  really  had  no  faith,  wrote  a  pamphlet  denying  that 
the  Creed  was  an  Apostolic  composition,  against  Fra  Antonio 
da  Bitonto,  who  had  defended  it. 

A  theory  has  been  put  forward  by  a  Catholic  historian 
and  is  objected  by  a  reviewer  of  Bishop  MacDonald 's  book 
against  him — that  the  Creed  was  composed  by  Sts.  Peter  and 
Paul  at  Rome.  'It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Roman  tradition 
ascribes  it  not  to  the  two  great  Apostles  of  Rome,  but  to  the 
Twelve.  And  then  there  is  the  internal  evidence.  It  is  most 
improbable,  indeed  scarcely  possible,  that  a  Creed  composed  in 
the  capital,  where  the  Emperors  then  resided,  should  date  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Redeemer  by  the  name  of  Pontius  Pilate 
alone,  without  mentioning  the  Emperor,  as  Tacitus  docs  in  the 
passage  already  quoted  in  one  of  my  foot  notes. 

Bishop  MacDonald 's  Book. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  saying  a  word  about  the 
book  from  which  I  have  drawn  so  much  of  my  information 
about  the  question.     It  is  the  only  book  in  the  English  Ian- 
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guagt  that  claims  to  vindicate  the  Apostolic  authorship  of  the 
Creed;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  the  book 
is  conclusive  on  this  question,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  author 
and  to  the  Church  in  Canada. 

I  feel  very  grateful  to  him  for  it,  both  as  one  of  the  Faithful 
and  as  a  teacher  of  history.  There  never  was  a  perfect  book; 
and  it  is  much  easier  to  see  defects  in  a  book  than  to  compose 
one.  Tlic  author  of  this  book  is  unpretentious,  and  has  not 
studied  the  arts  of  display.  He  does  not  put  his  best  foot 
foremost.  He  is  not  skilled  in  book-making.  He  does  not 
realize  that  reviewers  need  assistance  in  understanding 
a  book,  and  he  has  not  even  in  his  preface  suinmarizeci  his 
thesis  and  argument  for  their  benefit.  An  author  must  re- 
member that  people  easily  misunderstand  and  that  it  is  his 
business  to  make  his  argument  clear  and  plain.  There  always 
will  be  some,  too,  who  are  inclined  to  censure  and  find  fault 
in  order  to  show  their  own  superiority  in  learning  or  in  wis- 
dom. I  do  not  myself,  indeed,  pretend  to  agree  with  every 
historical  statement  or  opinion  in  it.  Amicus  Plato;  magis 
amica  Veritas.  In  some  cases  the  conclusion  seems 
to  me  better  than  the  argument.  In  some  places  the 
author  seems  not  exempt  from  the  common  weakness  of 
quoting  statements  out  of  their  context  and  thereby  slightly 
misrepresenting  their  tendency  and  value.  Thus  a  critic  has 
found  a  blot  in  the  quotation  about  secrecy  from  Origen,  in 
whose  time  the  Disciplina  Arcani,  against  the  general  pub- 
lic, was  coming  to  an  end,  though  it  was  kept  up  in  the  gradual 
instruction  of  converts.  In  fact,  the  policy  and  custom  of 
reserve  and  secrecy  in  dealing  with  the  public  at  large  was  al- 
ways a  question  of  degree  and  of  practical  compromise  Avith 
circumstances;  it  was  limited  by  the  duty  of  preaching  the 
Gospel;  and  the  duty  of  giving  to  the  State  such  information 
as  it  had  a  right  to  receive,  and  of  not  allowing  the  Civil 
Authorities  to  be  misled  by  informers  and  calumniators  ("Let 
not  your  good  be  evil-spoken  of.")  It  must  not  be  stated  as  an 
abstract,  absolute,  and  unconditional  principle,  nor  so  imagined 
by  those  who  deny  it. 
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It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  should  have  weakened  his  argu- 
ment and  exposed  himself  to  criticism  by  misconceiving  Ori- 
gen's  testimony.  But  this  misconception  does  not  at  all  effect 
the  truth  of  his  thesis,  and  the  force  of  his  argument  that  many 
things  were  purposely  unwritten,  and  that  the  Creed  then  as 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  century  was  never  written  out  in  its 
exact  form  even  when  its  doctrines  were  stated.  If  we  are  to 
reject  a  long  argument  because  of  one  slight  mistake,  we  shall 
have  little  respect  for  the  greatest  books. 

A  critic  of  great  ability  and  learning,  for  whom  I  have  a 
profound  respect,  and  to  whom  1  as  a  teacher  of  history  feel 
personally  grateful,  has  censured  the  author  of  this  book  for 
inconsistency  in  attacking  Historical  Criticism,  and  yet  some- 
times quoting  this  or  that  Historical  Critic.  But  this  is  a  mis- 
understanding, it  seems  to  me.  Surely  it  is  always  lawful  and 
has  always  been  a  practice,  to  cite  the  acknowledgements  of 
one's  opponents.  And  Bishop  MacDonald,  if  in  some  places 
lie  speaks  severely  against  Historical  Criticism,  in  other  places, 
especially  in  his  Preface,  is  generous  in  recognition  of  its  ser- 
vices. However,  I  will  frankly  admit  that  in  some  places  where 
he  censures  Historical  Criticism,  it  would  have  been  better  if 
he  had  censured  the  critics  instead.  In  ch.  II,  Sect.  Ill,  he  sets 
forth  plainly  his  complaint  against  the  historical  critics — that 
is  that  they  do  not  take  the  whole  evidence :  they  only  look 
for  written  records  of  the  Creed,  and  they  deny  that  the  Creed 
existed  before  it  was  written,  when  the  witnesses  tell  us  that  it 
had  been  handed  down  to  them  by  oral  teaching. 

In  fact,  the  word  criticism  has'  come  to  have  two  meanings, 
a  proper  one  and  a  popular  one.  In  its  proper  sense  it  means 
a  judgment,  an  impartial  discrimination  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  fact  and  fiction,  the  perfect  and  the  defective.  But 
in  popular  use,  criticism  has  come  to  mean  fault-finding,  cen- 
sure, picking  holes,  detraction,  destructiveness  and  unbelief. 
When  we  hear,  for  example,  of  "Biblical  Criticism,"  do  we 
not  at  once  take  it  to  mean  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  Bible 
is  full  of  self-contradictions  and  fictions,  and  consequently  can- 
not be  the  word  of  God?     And  so  "Historical  Criticism"  is 
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generally  understood  to  mean  a  policy  or  practice  of  showing 
received  historical  beliefs  to  be  incorrect,  and  especially  of 
showing  Christian  traditions  to  be  unfounded.  It  is  criticism 
in  the  latter  sense  that  Bishop  MacDonald  is  denouncing.  In 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  he  is  himself  an  historical  critic  when 
he  distinguishes  the  Catholic  tradition  concerning  the  authors 
of  the  Creed  from  the  story  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
Apostles  composed  it,  and  pronounces  the  latter  story  a  mere 
legend.  When  he  shows  the  modern  division  between  the  art- 
icles to  be  different  from  the  ancient,  and  to  be  incorrect,  he 
is  both  an  historical  and  theological  critic.  We  may  illustrate 
this  attitude  towards  criticism  by  Dr.  Johnson 's  reported  saying 
that  "Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel.''  But  was 
Johnson  unpatriotic  ?  or  did  he  consider  patriotism  a  vice  ?  On 
the  contrary,  what  he  censured  was  the  canting  profession  of 
patriotism  by  place-hunting  politicians  like  Jack  Wilkes,  and 
traitors  like  those  Whigs*  in  opposition  who  instigated  the 
New  Englanders  to  throw  the  tea  into  Boston  harbor  and  in- 
stigated the  American  Secessionists  to  keep  on  fighting 
till  the  British  Opposition  should  get  into  power. 

It  would  have  been  better  if  Bishop  MacDonald 's  language 
concerning  the  methods  of  Historical  Criticism  had  been  more 
measured  and  more  discriminating.  Nevertheless,  his  meaning 
is  clear  enough  and  is  substantially  true.  His  respect  for  tra- 
dition is  surely  a  good  quality,  and  a  part  of  true  wisdom. 
I  cannot  but  admire  his  firmness  against  the  onslaught  of 
such  able  men  upon  the  authorship  of  the  Creed.  And 
his  book,  with  whatever  incidental  defects,  it,  like  most 
books  may  have,  is  a  solid  piece  of  work,  conclusive,  in  my 
opinion,  on  the  authorship  of  the  Creed,  and  highly  creditable 
to  himself  and  to  the  Church  in  this  country. 

I  should  add  that  the  work  is  introduced  by  a  commendation 
from  Archbishop  Lepicier,  lately  Apostolic  Visitor  of  India. 

NOTE — fl  say  those  Whigs  In  opposition,  for  of  course  Grenville, 
Townshend,  Grafton,  and  North,  were  Whigs,  as  our  histor- 
ians do  not  tell  us.  One  has  to  learn  these  truths  from 
American   historical  critics. 
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TRIBUTE  BY  TORONTO  WOMEN 
TO  CARDINAL  MERCIER 

Impressive   Gathering  Recalled 
By  M.  L.  Hart. 
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'ILL  you  write  something  about  Cardinal  Mercier  for 
the  Lilies?"  said  a  voice  over  the  "phone,  and  almost 
before  the  question  was  finished  the  answer  was  ready 
— a  spontaneous  "No." 

"What!  write  of  the  great  Cardinal  on  whom  the  world's 
best  in  verse,  prose  and  oratory  had  been  exhausting  itself  for 
months  ?  Attempt  to  add  to  the  sheaves  that  make  up  the  har- 
vest poured  out  upon  his  wonderful  personality  f '  The  task 
seemed  futile.  //  \>M<»i1 

Yet,  with  this  thought  came  another.  Flashing  across  the 
mind  rose  a  picture  of  a  memorable  gathering  of  women  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  Bel^^ium's  patriotic  prelate  to  Toronto 
— a  gathering  outstanding  in  memory's  gallery  as  the  most 
touching  and  beautiful  of  the  marks  of  homage  paid  the  illus- 
trious visitor.  The  picture  would  be  revived  though  in  words 
all  too  inadequate  for  the  painting. 

The  meeting  that  was  to  do  honor  to  the  expected  distin- 
guished visitor  was  arranged  by  the  Women's  Canadian  Club 
of  Toronto  under  the  direction  of  its  then  President,  Mrs. 
John  W.  Garvin,  who  under  the  name  of  "Katherine  Hale"  is 
known  from  coast  to  coast  as  one  who  stands  in  the  first  rank 
of  Canadian  poets.  All  the  enthusiasm  of  Keltic  temperament 
was  thrown  into  the  planning  for  the  gathering  in  which  To- 
ronto women  were  to  honor  Cardinal  Mercier  and  at  the  same 
time  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  man  who  fired  the  soul  of 
Belgium  against  the  oppressor,  lighting  beacons  that  flamed 
the  Allies  everywhere,  and  who  stands  to-day  a  unique  and 
glorious  figure  even  among  the  many  glorious  sacrifices  of  the 
nations. 
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One  of  the  offices  which  the  Canadian  Clubs  take  upon 
themselves  is  that  of  receiving  men  and  women  distinguished 
for  service  to  mankind.  Travellers,  authors,  poets,  actors,  men 
and  women  who  have  become  noted  for  feats  of  bravery  on 
land  or  sea  have  at  various  times  received  hospitality  and  re- 
cognition from  these  organizations.  The  Toronto  branch  of 
women  have  been  zealous  and  conspicuous  in  this  feature  of 
their  programme.  Special  meetings  have  been  held  in  many 
halls  among  those  the  city  has  to  offer,  but  the  coming  of  Car- 
dinal Mercier, — as  far  as  we  recall, — was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  Massey  Hall,  Toronto's  largest  auditorium,  was  drawn 
into  .service. 

And  was  tlie  big  hall  necessary?  Would  it  find  a  large 
enough  quota  of  women  to  fill  it  and  make  the  occasion  worthy 
of  the  visitor  and  of  Toronto  ? 

To  anyone  passing  Massey  Hall  even  an  hour  before  the 
time  scheduled  for  the  arrival  of  the  Cardinal  the  question 
Avould  have  seemed  absurd.  The  problem  was  not  to  fill  the 
hall,  but  to  accomplish  the  task  which  in  the  end  was  found 
impossible,  of  admitting  all  who  would  have  entered.  Of  the 
tickets  that  had  previously  been  prepared  for  admission,  one 
thousand  had  been  presented  to  the  Archbishop  by  the  Cana- 
dian Club,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  willed  among  the  Catholic 
women  of  the  city.  This  was  a  most  generous  act  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive  of  the  Club— who  had  engaged  the  hall 
and  who  in  addition  to  their  own  large  membership  had  un- 
doubtedlj'^  many  friends  who  would  gladly  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunit3\  The  thousand  tickets  were  given  to 
the  Christian  Mothers  for  distribution,  but  it  is  recalled  that 
many,  not  understanding  that  tickets  to  others  than  members 
were  a  generous  gift,  were  disappointed  and  in  some  instances 
were  not  backward  in  expressing  their  annoyance  when  they 
found  that  room  could  not  be  found  for  them  in  what  proved 
to  be  an  overflow  house — every  seat  taken  and  every  woman 
present  keyed  to  keenest  expectation  to  look  upon  the  Prelate 
Prince. 

And  by  and  by  he  came.    Accompanied  by  His  Grace  Arch- 
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bishop  McNeil  and  attendant  clergy,  Cardinal  Mercier  appear- 
ed at  the  front  entrance  of  the  big  hall,  his  coming  being  the 
signal  for  the  tier  upon  tier  of  women  on  the  floor  of  the  house 
and  in  the  galleries  to  rise  to  do  him  honor.  As  the  proces- 
sion moved  up  the  aisle  to  the  platform,  where  they  were 
awaited  by  the  President  of  the  Club  and  others,  the  moments 
were  tense  with  thoughts  and  memories  which  only  an  au- 
dience that  had  felt  the  scathings  of  war  could  visualize  and 
into  this  atmosphere  the  tall  aesthetic  figure  enveloped  in  the 
scarlet  robes  seemed  to  bring  a  healing  atmosphere— a  spiritual 
experience  to  which  many  have  since  testified. 

On  reaching  the  platform  the  Cardinal  was  received  by  the 
President  of  the  Club,  who,  as  she  afterwards  related,  was  a 
little  uncertain  how  to  express  the  welcome  she  should  give 
her  visitor.  Should  she  courtesy  or  give  other  sign  of  obeis- 
ance? The  matter,  however,  was  soon  set  at  rest.  Clasping 
the  hand  which  she  extended,  the  Cardinal  retained  it  in  his 
while  he  looked  out  upon  the  massed  ranks  of  women  assem- 
bled to  do  him  honor  and  then  while  his  mobile  countenance 
radiated  smiles  and  pleasure,  he  summarized  the  picture  in  the 
murmured  words,  ' '  Isn  't  this  a  graceful  thing  ?  "  "  As  if , "  said 
Katherine  Hale  in  speaking  of  this  later,  "as  if  he  wasn't  ac- 
customed to  graceful  things" — such  was  the  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  this  great  man  who  at  the  moment  had  the  world  at 
his  feet. 

Then  came  the  address  of  welcome  by  Katherine  Hale  on  be- 
half of  her  Club.  Time  has  dimmed  the  recollection  of  words, 
but  the  beautiful  tribute  that  flowed  from  her  lips  is  still  part 
of  the  picture,  and  when  catching  the  inspiration  of  the  moment 
she  declared  that  the  scarlet  cloak  of  the  Cardinal  was  the 
color  of  courage  for  the  whole  world,  the  sentiment  was  sure- 
ly echoed  in  the  hearts  of  all  present.  Miss  Church,  sister  of 
Toronto's  war-time  Mayor,  moved  the  vote  of  appreciation. 
She  too  was  caught  in  the  exaltation  of  the  occasion  and  in 
reply  to  an  incident  related  in  the  Cardinal's  address,  she 
happily  applied  the  words  of  a  poet  who  wrote : 
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"Thou  art  rich  with  the  fragrance  of  truth, 
That  steeled  thee  to  stand 
When  to  stand  meant  the  giving  of  all; 

Pure  with  the  fragrance  of  truth 
That  upheld  thee  and  kept  thee  thy  honor 
And  saved  thee  thy  soul/' 

And  then  as  a  courtesy  to  the  women  of  the  Church  of 
Avhieh  the  Cardinal  is  an  immortal  memory,  a  Catholic  woman 
— the  writer  of  this  all  too  bald  reminiscence — was  given  the 
privilege  of  supporting  the  resolution  of  appreciation  so  beau- 
tifully introduced  by  Miss  Church.  The  courtesy  of  this  con- 
cession was  in  keeping  with  the  entire  programme, — with  the 
generous  gift  of  one  thousand  tickets  for  our  Catholic  women 
and  with  the  lovely  and  whole-hearted  tributes  paid  the  guest 
of  the  afternoon.  As  for  the  audience  it  was  one  which  for  the 
moment  knew  no  distinction  of  class  nor  color,  creed  nor  na- 
tionality. Mothers  of  boys  who  had  laid  down  their  lives  and 
were  then  silently  sleeping  in  Flanders'  fields,  some  women 
doubtless  who  themselves  had  served  overseas,  hundreds  who 
had  spent  the  years  of  the  war  in  preparing  aids  for  the  wound- 
ed, in  knitting  countless  socks  for  their  men  in  the  trenches, 
women  who  had  given  of  their  affluence  and  still  a  greater 
number  who  had  given  to  the  point  at  which  to  give  was  a 
hurt— these  and  many  others  were  present.  For  all  the  re- 
membrance of  the  visit  is  a  legacy  to  cherish— it  is  to  visualize 
the  tall,  radiant  figure  of  the  great  Cardinal  whose  personality 
typified  the  spirit  of  his  nation — it  is  to  recall  that  it  was  this 
nation  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  struggle  stayed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy  when  it  acted  the  heroic  challenge,  "ils 
ne  passeront  pas" — an  example  in  which  history  repeats  itself 
bringing  to  mind  the  declaration  of  Caesar  when  he  cried  out, 
there  are  none  anywhere  like  unto  the  Gaul.  With  Cardinal 
Mercier  vitalizing  his  people,  the  little  kingdom  of  Belgium 
was  the  first  stepping-stone  along  the  sanguinary  road  that 
saved  the  world  to  democracy  in  a  war  undertaken  to  end  war. 
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Hush,  busy  world !  A  noble  soul  has  passed 

To  live  in  that  sweet  realm  of  which  'tis  writ 

Earth's  kings  shall  take  their  glory  into  it 

And  he  was  like  a  king — this  man  of  God ; 

Who  would  not  bend  beneath  Oppression's  rod, 

But  made  his  pen  flash  brighter  than  the  sword 

To  succor  Belgium  and  his  sovereign  Lord. 

Most  worthy  life,  and  worthj^  death  at  last, 

Through  no  grim  portals,  but  bright  halls  he  passed. 

Lit  by  the  candles  of  good  deeds  well  done, 

Shining  to  light  his  feet,  this  holy  one. 

How  well  he  sowed  life's  fields,  leaving  no  weeds 

To  mar  the  pastures  of  his  gracious  deeds: 

How  strong  in  spirit  (yet  withal  so  mild), 

Risking  his  life  for  nations  and  a  child. 

No  clash  of  creed  need  sheath  our  tongue's  acclaim. 

Nations  have  called  him  blest,  have  praised  his  name. 

AVhat  if  life's  vestments  lie  beneath  the  sod ; 

Life,  lost  on  earth,  is  found  again  in  God. 

—Grace  E.  Parker,  in  Toronto  Telegram. 
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ST.    PATRICK — Continued 
VIII— SAINTS    AND    SANCTITY 
By  Rev.  P.  J.  Kirby. 

'HEN  thinking  or  talking  or  mayhap  writing  of  saints. 

some  envisage  sanctity  as  a  result  devoid  of  process. 

The  fancy  projects  a  hallowed  entity  not  connected 
with  previous  spiritual  development.  'It  would  seem  to  be  for- 
gotten that  ordinarily,  to  acquire  saintship  requires  a  lifetime. 
It  usually,  also,  needs  a  lifetime  to  recognize  a  saint.  Placing 
a  Saint  on  the  Altars  of  the  Church  is  the  official  declaration 
of  a  moment.  The  saint  is  long  in  possession  of  the  Beatitic 
Vision  before  Canonization.  The  Church  views  the  Saints  from 
their  advent  in  Time  to  their  advent  in  Eternity.  In  the 
Veneration  of  Relics,  the  Church  reminds  us  that  the  Eternal 
Heavenly  Present  of  the  Saints  must  not  be  disconnected  from 
their  Temporal  Earthly  Past.  Beatified  human  souls  still  own 
a  human  body.  They  await  a  glorious  Resurrection,  we  know. 
Yet  some  view  Saints  chiefly  from  their  advent  to  Eternity. 
They  stress  their  Eternal  Present  and  forget  their  Temporal 
Past.  Perforce  we  must  think  of  Saints  in  terms  visible  else 
we  cannot  think  of  them.  We  fashion  our  concepts  of  them 
according  to  our  peculiar  sentiments  of  devotion  or  lack  of 
it.  We  contemplate  the  hallowed  human  form,  human  indeed 
but  some  must  have  it  ever  so  empyreal.  Some  people  arc 
zealously  jealous  of  the  form  they  give  their  Saints.  The  ment- 
al image  must  be  thoroughly  refined.  The  halo  and  the  daz- 
zling white  rays  must  substantialh^  predominate !  that  is 
due,  since  those  symbolize  Eternal  Life,  but  the  human  form, 
symbolizing  Earthly  Life,  what  of  it.  Certain  good  people  relish 
their  saints  as  mainly  of  Above,  afar  and  apart,  and  so  the  hu- 
man form  must  not  clog  the  spiritual  taste.  When  an  effective 
spiritual  lesson  is  needed  Holy  Church  reminds  us  of  the  Cruci- 
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fied  One.  The  image  becomes  very  real  because  it  is  applied  to 
the  life  we  live.  There  is  a  substantial  contrast.  In  reading  the 
Holy  Gospels,  we  walk  with  Our  Divine  Lord  through  Judea  and 
Galilee.  "With  Him  we  traverse  mountains  and  valleys.  We  are 
near  Him  through  highways  and  byways^.  We  cross  the  lake  with 
Him.  He  sleepeth.  We  feel  the  sudden  rush  of  the  storm.  The 
spray  flings  in  our  faces.  The  circling  winds  blow  our  hair  about 
our  eyes.  The  struggling  craft  rocks  and  reels  and  rolls. 
The  sails  flap  wildly,  the  timbers  creak  and  groan,  the  huge 
waves  toss  us  from  trough  to  crest  and  back  again  and  the 
awful  fear  of  looming  Death  grips  us.  We  cry  out  with  the 
Apostles,  "Lord  save  us,  we  perish!"  The  Master  awakes  at 
the  cry.  We  see  Him  stand  at  the  prow.  For  a  moment  the 
inanimate  creatures  of  His  Word  make  riot  in  His  face.  Per- 
haps the  Enemy  instigated  them.  They  are  rebuked  and  calm 
ensues.  We  are  also  rebuked  and  humbly  bow  our  heads, 
but  the  joy  of  our  relief  is  great. 

We  pass  with  Him  through  cities  and  towns.  We  hear  Him 
instruct  and  preach.  The  censorious  dispute  with  Him  and  we 
rejoice  at  their  discomfiture.  We  are  jostled  by  the  motley 
Eastern  crowds  thronging  around  Him.  We  press  our  way 
near  Him.  We  whisper  our  little  petitions  in  His  ear.  He 
smiles  at  us  and  we  feel  consoled.  We  see  the  people  lay  the 
cripples  and  the  demonized  at  His  feet.  We  hear  the  cries 
and  implorations  of  those  afflicted  ones.  We  look  long  and 
lovingly  at  the  Master  when  He  liberates  them  from  their 
evils.  We  rejoice  with  those  that  rejoice  and  make  lighter 
of  our  own  infirmities.  We  come  nigh  to  Jericho.  The  cla- 
mour of  the  sturdy  blind  beggar  arrests  our  attention.  Our 
sympathy  is  not  with  those  who  would  silence  and  repel  him. 
The  trouble  is  all  his,  not  theirs.  They  have  sight.  The  soft 
golden  glow  of  the  Eastern  sun  does  not  charm  his  eyes,  for  he 
is  sightless.  We  approve  of  his  clamour  and  help  him  to  the 
Master's  feet.  We  would  have  him  see  the  Master  above  all 
else,  and  when  he  does  and  expresses  his  gratitude  in  frenzied 
delight,  we  clamor  for  that  better  other  sight  which  the  Mas- 
ter gives. 
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We  follow  the  Son  of  Man  to  Jerusalem.  In  awe  we  stand 
in  the  supper  room  and  see  Him  wash  the  feet  of  His  disciples. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  Peter  demurred,  saying:  "Thou  shalt 
never  wash  my  feet,"  Jesus  answered  him:  "If  I  wash  thee 
not,  thou  shalt  have  no  part  with  me."  Simon  Peter  saith  to 
him:  "Lord,  not  only  my  feet,  but  also  my  hands  and  my 
head."  Jesus  saith  to  him :  "He  that  is  washed,  needeth  not 
but  to  wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean  wholly.  And  you  are  clean, 
but  not  all."  (John  xiii.,  8-11).  That  the  Master  finds  us  clean 
in  His  sight  is  our  serious  reflection.  When  the  Mystery  of 
Faith  is  instituted  our  Faith  is  firm  as  Peter 's.  Spiritually  we 
partake  with  him.  Our  love  and  gratitude  are  fully  aroused. 
Like  Peter,  we  would  follow  Him  now.  We  would  lay  down 
our  lives  for  Him.  The  Master  hath  already  said,  "Whither 
I  go,  thou  canst  not  follow  me  now,  but  thou  shalt  follow  here- 
after.'' (John  xiii.,  36),  Hereafter  the  Glory,  now  the  way 
to  it ! 

We  cross  the  brook  Cedron  and  enter  the  Garden  of  Agony, 
He  is  sorrowful  unto  death.  We  are  bade  to  Avatch  and  pray. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  His  agony  He  is  anxious  for  us.  He 
comes  nigh,  solicitous  for  our  welfare.  "Watch  yc  and  pray, 
that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation."  Our  eyes  follow  Him  as 
he  kneels  and  prays.  In  the  gloom  of  the  foliage,  countless 
rebellious  souls  of  the  Past,  Present  and  Future,  pass  Him  by 
with  derision  and  leer.  They  cast  into  His  Face  and  on  His 
prostrate  form,  all  the  vileness  of  their  wicked  deeds  and  lives. 
We  shudder  and  recoil  in  horror.  The  evening  breezes  softly 
sigh  and  moan. 

Nature  is  moved  by  the  sorrows  of  the  Creator  and  we 
mutter  Him  our  clumsy  sympathy. 

The  Master  is  comforted  from  Heaven.  The  Agony  is  over. 
He  stands  composed,  erect  and  firm.  Sweet  resignation  and 
an  unwavering  Will,  rule  His  calm  features.  "Arise,  let  us 
go  hence."    We  follow  Him,  led  away  by  the  Traitor's  band. 

They  scourge  Him.  We  hear  the  swish  of  the  scourges. 
They  beat  with  cruel  force  on  the  Stainless  Flesh  of  God,  and 
the  Son  of  Man  winces  not.    The  tender  white  Flesh  begins  to 
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show  forth  blue  streaks.  With  greater  and  more  rapid  force, 
more  cruel  lashes  fall  on  those  blue  streaks,  and  they  enlarge. 
The  aim  is  unerring.  From  the  right  and  from  the  left  the 
burning  lashes  rain  down.  The  lusty  arms  of  the  mercen- 
aries are  merciless,  their  hearts  are  more  so.  Much  blood 
must  flow  before  they  are  satisfied  with  the  Flagellation  in 
hand.  They  see  the  blood  well  up  and  struggle  to  pour  forth. 
It  trickles  slowly.  Then  the  Sacred  Flesh  is  lashed  into  torn 
strips  and  the  Saving  Blood  gushes  forth.  ''And  the  soldiers, 
platting  a  crown  of  thorns,  put  it  upon  his  head;  and  they 
put  on  him  a  purple  garment"  .  .  .  "and  they  gave  him 
blows."    Pilate  saith  to  them,  "Behold  the  Man." 

They  cry  out,  saying,  "crucify  him,  crucify  him." 

Pilate  sits  in  the  judgment  seat.  He  looks  cowardly  and 
ashen.  The  tumult  of  fear  within  his  already  guilty  soul 
stays  the  unjust  sentence  for  a  moment.  His  lips  tremble. 
Conscience  bars  the  way  to  speech.  He  seeks  to  compromise 
with  it.  "Shall  I  crucify  your  king?"  The  malicious  ene- 
mies have  noted  keenly  the  wavering  of  the  weak  Governor. 
They  have  studied  the  vulnerable  side  of  his  character.  They 
strike  there  with  calm,  deliberate  force.  "We  have  no  king 
but  Caesar."  The  blow  tells.  Compromise  has  failed.  Hu- 
man respect  has  conquered  and  with  one  fell  stroke  Con- 
science is  silenced  in  the  throes  of  death.  We  are  shocked  at 
the  unjust  sentence,  at  the  dark,  hardened  features  of  the 
pagan  judge,  and  at  the  malignant  cold  light  in  the  crafty  eyes 
of  the  Deicide  Jews.    Deicides  in  desire;  now,  in  fact,  soon. 

On  the  way  to  Calvary  we  hold  place  near  the  Avearied 
Christ.  We  stoop  and  move  some  rough  stones  and  pebbles 
from  His  path  that  His  Sacred  Feet  may  not  be  bruised  the 
more.  When  He  falls  we  help  Him  to  arise.  The  sweet,  calm 
utterance  of  His  thanks  soothes  our  troubled  souls. 

The  dull,  metallic  thud  of  hammers  driving  iron  nails 
through  His  shapely  hands,  so  often  extended  to  cure,  and 
through  His  shapely  feet  that  never  wearied  in  carrying  the 
Gospel  of  Peace,  finds  painful  echo  in  our  hearts  and  we  are 
faint. 
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Mid  Heaven  and  Earth  the  crucified  one  sways.  His 
cross  is  steadied  in  its  socket  with  a  rending  jerk.  He  writlies 
in  painful  paroxysms.  His  comely  Head  is  bowed  in  throbbing 
agonies.  Long  and  sorrowfully  we  behold  the  livid  Forni 
grow  more  livid  as  the  Crimson  Drops  fall.  His  anguislied 
Mother  answers  our  silent  sympathy  with  a  grateful  look  of 
sorrow. 

The  bowed  Head  raises  slowly.  The  Great  Blue  Eyes  of 
God  meet  those  of  His  Mother.  We  have  no  words  to  in- 
terpret the  converse  of  those  Eyes  of  Mystery.  His  bruised, 
parted  lips  meet  to  form  words.  Sweetly  and  consolingly  tliev 
are  uttered: 

''Lady,  behold  thy  Son.^' 

"Behold  thy  mother." 
His  eyes  have  met  ours.  We  do  not  tremble.  Cold  judg- 
ment is  not  in  them  yet,  for  us.  Their  deep,  soft  glow  of  mercy 
and  love  is  measureless  as  the  azured  vaults  of  fathomless 
space.  The  roll  of  eternities  is  compassed  within  them.  Happy 
the  souls  of  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future  embraced 
within  them  now.    Happy  in  truth  forever. 

"It  is  consummated.  And  bowing  his  head  he  gave  up  the 
ghost."  Contritely  we  kneel  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  and  be- 
seech that  one  crimson  drop  of  redeeming  blood  from  the  re- 
cesses of  His  Sacred  Heart,  may  fall  upon  our  souls  and  pre- 
serve them  unto  Life  Everlasting. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  concepts  suggested 
by  consideration  of  The  Holy  Gospels.  How  strongly'  the  hu- 
if«an  form  of  Our  Lord  is  placed  before  us.  How  humanly  Ho 
teaches,  for  did  he  not  assume  our  nature  and  does  He  not 
treat  us  according  to  that  nature  ?  Yes.  He  deals  with  us  ac- 
cording to  our  nature.  How  human,  yet  so  divine,  for  He  is 
God  also.  "Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,  which  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh,"  as  St.  Paul  says.  Emmanuel,  God 
with  us,  wishes  to  walk  with  us  through  our  daily  lives  and  does 
so  when  we  walk  with  Him  through  His  before  He  was  taken 
up  in  glory. 

And  if  the  Son  of  Man  desires  us  to  come  with  Him  througli 
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His  daily  toils  and  learn  to  improve  our  conduct  more  and 
more,  by  His  word  and  example,  so  do  His  Saints  wish  us  to 
accompany  them,  hand  in  hand,  in  following  Him.  They  are 
ever  showing  the  terrafirma  way  to  glory.  The  example  of 
the  Master  and  His  Saints  is  on  this  earth.  It  is  meant  for 
imitation  according  to  the  various  States  wherein  we  find 
ourselves !  and  there  is  no  legitimate  calling  in  life  to  which 
it  does  not  apply.  The  final  result  of  following  this  example 
is  Above.  It  is  indeed  most  worthy  of  admiration  but  it  is  an 
undue  anticipation  to  admire  it  as  our  personal  future  if  the 
example  suffers  neglect  of  admiration  through  lack  of  imita- 
tion Why,  then,  stress  the  Crown  and  the  Halo  while  we 
gloss  over  the  example?  Why  not  bring  out  boldly,  in  our  con- 
cepts of  Saints,  the  human  shade  which  symbolizes  their  mor- 
tal lives?  And  why  not  have  it  down  amongst  us  to  point  out 
the  traces  of  the  Master's  footsteps,  in  and  out  through  the 
ways  of  Men?  Whence  arises  the  defect  of  not  doing  so? 
The  defect  is  often  justly  attributed  to  a  certain  class  of  writ- 
ers. They  so  depict  Saints  that  they  make  us  feel  that  we  and 
the  Saints  are  distinctively  separate  creations.  They  por- 
tray unf alien  Angels  instead  of  children  of  Adam.  They  show 
a  result,  but  not  the  processes  that  produce  it.  So  far  back 
do  they  stand  us  that  we  observe  our  Triumphant  Brethren 
as  we  Avould  bright  stars  through  a  chilly  atmosphere.  For 
want  of  Catholic  Sentiment  they  repel  us  from  hope  of  inti- 
mate converse  with  Saints,  They  weaken  our  spiritual  percep 
tion  with  blinding  light  from  the  high-battery  power  houses  of 
their  bubbling  imaginations.  Their  Saints  are  all  born  saints. 
They  are  Saints  without  striving.  They  are  not  human  per- 
sons who  rendered  to  God  and  the  neighbour  what  was  justly 
due,  and  oftentimes  did  it  with  painful  effort.  Their  saints, 
like  themselves,  are  discouraging. 

Thank  God  for  the  Faith  which  assures  us  of  the  fraternal 
bond  uniting  us  with  the  Saints.  Faith  is  a  merciful  gift  which 
dispels  many  delusions  noxiously  breathed  into  our  beliefs. 

There  never  has  been  a  Saint  without  personal  pain.  There 
never  has  been  a  Saint  without  Will,  interpretative  Will  at 
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least.  In  the  Head  we  find  continuous  and  painful  personal 
effort  on  behalf  of  all  and  a  Will  extending  to  all,  sanctify- 
ing all  who  desire  sanctification  effectively.  As  with  the  Head 
so  with  the  members. 

The  defect  is  oftener  due  to  our  spiritual  attitude  towards 
Saints.  It  is  indeed  restful  to  sit  comfortably  and  contemplate 
admiringly,  the  scintillating  rays  of  Glory  that  emanate  from 
our  immature  concepts  of  Saints.  It  may  be  good  spiritual 
aesthetics.  To  an  extent  it  affects  us  as  the  Transfiguration 
did  Peter.  With  him  "not  knowing  what  he  said,"  we  cry 
out,  ' '  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here. ' '  We  pitch  our  tents 
in  the  reflected  beams  of  sanctity  and  wheedle  ourselves  into 
the  conviction  that  we  thereby  absorb  vastly  of  virtue  and 
merit.  If  it  helps  us  to  pray  and  act  our  part  improvingly, 
very  well,  but  arm-chair  sanctity  is  flimsy  and  subject  to  strong, 
justifiable  suspicion.  No  doubt  it  is  spiritually  beneficial  to 
observe,  occasionally,  the  flashings  of  heavenly  light,  but  h.v 
bitual  abstracted,  gazing  at  the  halo  while  neglecting  to  apply 
the  lessons  of  example  in  the  human  form  beneath  it,  is  certain- 
ly nothing  more  than  idle  admiration ;  neither  a  virtue  nor  vir- 
tuous, some  would  think. 

The  lesson  from  the  human  shade  beneath  the  Halo  is  clear 
and  direct.  To  apply  it  means  energetic  self  correction.  We 
like  to  be  indulgent  to  ourselves.  If  we  scrutinize  the  lesson 
too  keenly,  we  cannot  consistently  remain  so  indulgent !  so 
we  dexteriously  emphasize  the  halo.  We  fix  the  eye  on  the 
Light  of  Victory.  That  subterfuge  soothes  and  imbues  us  with 
a  certain  sentiment  of  triumph.  We  imagine  another's  con- 
quests our  own,  for  we  love  cheap  victories  and  are  prone  to 
strut  in  borrowed  halos.  Nobody  can  be  easier  on  us  than  our- 
selves. We  wish  to  bask  and  revel  in  the  light  and  warmtli 
of  Glory,  but  are  not  enthusiastic  about  wading  through  the 
glooms  and  chills  reflected  in  that  human  shade. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  read,  "And  while  they  were 
beholding  him  going  up  to  heaven,  behold  two  men  stood  by 
them  in  whie  garments,  who  also  said:  "Ye  men  of  Galilee, 
why  stand  you  looking  up  to  heaven?    This  Jesus  who  is  taken 
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up  from  you  into  heaven  shall  so  come  as  you  have  seen  him 
going  into  heaven." 

* '  Then  they  returned  to  Jerusalem  from  the  mount. ' ' 
(Acts  I.,  10-11). 

They  returned  to  tread  with  joy  in  the  way,  sanctified  and 
made  easy  by  the  footsteps  of  the  Master,  now  glorified. 

There  is  the  lesson  exactly.  Follow  the  example  and  await 
the  glory  of  the  Master's  coming.  All  very  fine,  some  may  say, 
but  our  up-to-date  world  differs  from  that  of  our  forefathers 
and  saints. 

The  Same  Old  World.  I. 

Prom  the  first  on  the  Canonical  list  to  the  latest  on  the 
Altars  of  the  Church,  the  Saints  lived  in  this  our  world.  Our 
human  nature  is  that  of  them  and  their  contemporaries.  Its 
limitations  are  decreed.  Man  cannot  naturally  rise  above  his 
nature.  The  natural  order  is  set  and  fixed.  Its  utmost  possi- 
bilities seem  wonderful  indeed  and  set  us  chatting  at  times  of 
supermen.  We  meet  people  who  fancy  our  age  as  one  of 
superwomen  and  supermen.  Is  it  really?  Let  us  heed  the  an- 
swer of  the  past.  "What  is  it  that  hath  been!  The  same 
thing  that  shall  be.  What  is  it  that  hath  been  done?  The  same 
that  shall  be  done.  Nothing  under  the  sun  is  new,  neither  is 
any  man  able  to  say :  Behold,  this  is  new !  for  it  hath  already 
gone  before,  in  the  ages  that  were  before  us.  There  is  no  re- 
membrance of  former  things ;  nor  indeed  of  those  things  whicli 
hereafter  are  to  come,  shall  there  be  any  remembrance  with 
them  that  shall  be  in  the  latter  end."  So  speaks  Ecclesiastes 
from  out  the  gloom  of  the  past.  We  may  interpret  these  puz- 
zling words  as  we  list  and  the  persistent  conclusion  they  fore 
rudely  jolt  the  notion  of  our  monopoly  in  progress.  They  tell 
us  that  there  is  much  forgotten  and  much  to  be  forgot.  Hov/ 
ever,  we  have  not  forgotten  all  within  our  cycle,  yet.  And  if 
in  boastful  mood  we  sneer  superciliously  at  whom  we  term  our 
old-fashioned  forefathers,  the  wise  among  them  respond, 
"What  have  you  that  you  have  not  received?"  You  have  not 
thought  anything  new.    Your  principles  of  progress  were  ours. 
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Your  ideas  were  ours.  Your  vaunted  theories  were  ours.  The 
balance  of  practice  on  your  side  is  level  with  ours.  We  took 
and  replaced  from  the  scales  of  the  balance  of  life  when  oppor- 
tune and  necessary.  So  do  you.  Your  new  mechanical  prac- 
tices were  our  old  theories.  We  made  these  suit  our  habits. 
You  make  inherited  principles  and  theories  suit  yours.  We 
ambled  through  the  Garden  of  Life.  We  culled  the  flowers 
and  fruits  that  appealed  to  our  tastes.  You  romp  through 
and  snatch  up  as  you  fancy.  In  our  folly  we  plucked  many 
noxious  weeds  and  tasted  much  forbidden  fruit  that  poisoned 
our  lives.  We  do  not  perceive  your  selections  to  excel  ours  m 
taste.  The  flowers  and  fruits  of  life  are  the  ideas  and  theories 
which  in  practice  truly  better  the  art  of  living.  They  ai-(^ 
from  the  Master  Gardener,  above. 

The  old-fashioned  forefathers  were  not  "so  slow,  so  dull, 
so  poky,  you  know,"  after  all.    They  tell  us  a  thing  or  two ! 

The  rise  and  fall  of  Adam's  children  is  like  the  ever-re- 
curring ebb  and  flow  of  ocean  tides.  The  average  is  set  and 
fixed.  The  attitude  and  movement  of  the  waves  are  subject 
to  settled  forces,  varying  in  action  and  reaction,  repulsion  and 
attraction.    And  so  is  the  natural  life  of  man. 

The  World  is  of  the  Multitude,  and  the  Multitude  has  ever 
been,  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  average.  The  Few  are  the  Great 
and  their  greatness  is  relative  and  average.  The  greatness  of 
the  great  is  always  relative  and  average.  No  greater  men  shall 
live  than  have  lived.  One  alone  is  absolutely  Great.  'One  is 
good,  God." 

Since  the  days  of  Adam  the  principles  of  man's  natural  life 
have  not  changed.  His  life  is  a  conflict.  He  constantly  strug- 
gles with  the  forces  of  Nature.  His  efforts  in  that  direction 
are  to  secure  control  of  Nature's  secret  powers  and  use  them 
for  his  preservation,  convenience,  comfort,  and  pleasure.  He 
was  given  dominion  over  the  earth,  but  must  labour  strenuous- 
ly to  effect  it. 

Men  conflict  with  each  other.  Witli  mutual  savagery  they 
Avar  unto  the  extermination  of  vast  numbers  of  their  kind, 
and  call  that  Victory.    They  desist  from  carnage  when  satiated 
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or  constrained  and  call  it  Peace,  They  love  and  hate  and  from 
a  natural  standpoint  their  love  and  hatred  are  equally  selfish. 
To  the  natural  eye  men  do  all  these  things.  They  live,  die,  and 
are  buried.  They  go  out  and  give  place  to  others.  There  is 
no  change  in  the  Circle  of  Life. 

The  Same  Old  World.   II. 

Besides  the  conflict  of  Man's  intelligence  with  the  forces 
of  Nature  and  his  animal  conflict  against  his  kind;  there  is 
another  conflict  more  enduring  and  of  eternal  permanence  in 
the  outcome.  It  is  the  spiritual  conflict,  the  conflict  of  Grace 
with  Sin.  It  is  one  which  encircles  man's  every  conscious  act. 
It  arises  from  Man's  responsibility,  for  being  possessed  of  a 
soul  capable  of  knowing,  loving,  and  serving  God,  that  is,  of 
an  immortal  soul.  Man  holds  his  life  on  earth  in  trust  for  the 
Creator,  Who  clearly  defined  man's  obligation  through  Con- 
science and  Law.  "For  God  hath  manifested  it  unto  them. 
For'the  invisible  things  of  him,  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made ; 
his  eternal  power  also  and  divinity ;  so  that  they  are  inexcus- 
able. 

' '  Because  that,  when  they  knew  God,  they  have  not  glorified 
him  as  God,  or  given  thanks ;  but  became  vain  in  their  thoughts 
and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened."  (iRomans  I.,  19,  21). 

"Who  shew  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts, 
their  conscience  bearing  witness  to  them,  and  their  thoughts 
between  themselves  accusing,  or  also  defending  one  another." 
(Roms.  11,  15). 

"God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spoke, 
in  times  past  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  last  of  all,  in  these 
days  hath  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son,  Avhom  he  hath  appointed 
heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also  he  made  the  world.  Who 
being  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  figure  of  his 
substance,  and  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power, 
making  purgation  of  sins,  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
majesty  on  high."     (Hebrews  I..  1-3). 
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'In  these  texts,  St.  Paul  shows  God  directing  the  spiritual 
combat  of  Man  during  three  Dispensations.  From  Adam  to 
us,  the  spiritual  conflict  between  Sin  and  Grace  has  waged; 
a  war  between  the  Will  of  Man  and  the  Will  of  God.  It  wages 
through  the  stages  of  Man's  religious  development.  The  Sa- 
cred Scriptures  testify  of  it  in  the  Natural  Dispensation  in  the 
Jewish  Dispensation  and  in  the  Christian  Dispensation.  The 
Catholic  Church,  authorized  and  enabled  by  Christ  to  teach 
without  rival,  in  His  name,  certifies  of  its  truth  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  and  binds  its  belief  as  of  Faith.  Otherwise  there 
were  no  need  for  Dispensations  at  all,  for  Man  would  be  no 
more  responsible  than  a  monkey. 

Holy  Church  with  sight  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
looking  down  the  ages,  classified  the  victorious  combatants 
who  have  fought  the  good  fight  to  a  finish.  Many  are  named 
from  among  the  innumerable  multitude.  From  Holy  Abel  to 
Holy  Abraham,  from  Abraham  to  St.  Peter,  from  St.  Peter 
to  St.  Patrick,  to  the  Beatified  and  Canonized  of  our  day,  all 
in  their  distinctive  ranks  ranged  around  the  Divine  Redeemer 
and  Blessed  Mother  and  St.  Joseph. 

The  Spirit  of  the  "Word"  pervaded  them  all  in  life  as  light 
from  a  solar  centre  pervades  the  worlds  around  it.  "That  was 
the  true  light  which  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
this  world."  "And  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us." 

It  is,  therefore,  the  Same  Old  World.  Man  is  always  man, 
composed  of  a  body  and  soul  and  made  unto  the  likeness  of  God. 
His  dual  conflict  may  modify  under  conditions  of  Time  and  lo- 
cation, but  never  ceases  until  Time  shall  be  no  more.  Speaking 
exactly  the  conflict  for  the  preservation  and  comfort  of  the 
body  and  that  for  the  spiritual  preservation  and  comfort  of  the 
soul  in  Grace,  are  not  two,  but  one  conflict  in  the  individual's 
spiritual  life.  All  the  spiritual  forces  within  a  person  and  tlie 
physical  forces  should  be  directed  by  the  Will  representing 
the  whole  man,  striving  to  conform  with  the  Will  of  God. 
The  body  may  strive  against  the  spirit  and  be  aided  by  many 
allies  in  the  endeavour  to  drag  the  Will  outside  the  circle  of 
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God's  Law,  but  the  whole  man  goes  with  the  Will  in  defeat 
or  victory.  The  whole  man  sinned  in  Adam,  and  Jesus  Christ 
assures,  ' '  that  whether  we  watch  or  sleep  we  may  live  to- 
gether with  him."  (Thes  I.,  10).  Saints  in  all  ages  sanctified 
all  their  activities.  That  made  them  Saints.  Sin  alone  vitiates 
action. 

In  this  world,  essentially  ever  the  same  old  world,  we  find 
a  Saint  for  every  honest  calling  in  life.  We  can  choose  one 
from  the  average  multitude  or  from  among  the  great  (as  we 
understand  the  word  Great  in  the  natural  sense).  The  Saints 
are  of  the  greatest  of  the  Great,  however.  Every  one  of  them 
had  to  contend,  in  Christ,  against  perverse  natural  and  super- 
natural conditions  due  to  the  Fall  of  Adam.  They  became 
faints  through  consistent  fortitude,  fortitude  from  Him  who 
sent  them  into  the  Battle  of  Life.  They  developed  the  virtus 
within  them.  They  Avere  manly.  They  surged  through  the 
conflict,  ill  at  ease  or  rejoicing,  but  never  fearing  for  the  final 
outcome  as  long  as  they  held  ground.  They  did  not  under- 
estimate the  forces  arrayed  against  them.  They  knew  as  wise 
soldiers  that  the  stronger  force  prevails.  Well  they  knew 
that,  alone,  they  Avere  no  match  against  Spirits  of  Darkness  in 
high  places  and  that  these  were  futile  against  the  power  of 
God.  They  availed  of  God's  power  always  in  command  for 
tliose  of  good  Avill.  They  vv^on.  They  may  have  wavered, 
Avearied,  retreated,  and  fallen  captiA^e  to  the  enemy.  They  re- 
turned at  the  Master's  call  as  did  Magdalen,  Peter  and  others, 
wiser  of  their  OAvn  Aveakness,  the  Enemy's  Aviles,  and  remained 
steadfast  in  Avatchful  repentance,  until  final  victor3^ 

The  sources  of  victory  for  the  Saints  were  the  virtues  with 
Avhich  God  endows  men.  Saints  guided  their  actions  by  the 
exercise  of  them.  Let  us  take  the  Avritings  of  St.  Patrick,  for 
example,  and  study  them.  We  shall  find  there  reflected  the 
exercise  of  virtues  which  formed  in  the  man — (ordinary  enough 
by  nature) — a  character  than  AA^iich  few  have  left  a  more  in- 
delible impression  for  good  on  a  nation.  St.  Patrick  was  a  man 
Avho  held  his  spiritual  and  physical  activities  under  the  control 
of  a  Avill  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  Christian  Charity.    Faith 
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taught  him  the  rights  of  the  Redeemer  on  earth  and  he  saw 
those  rights  sadly  neglected.  His  faith  worked  by  charity. 
He  gave  to  God  what  God  asked  as  due  from  him.  He  gave  to 
the  neighbour  what  the  charity  of  God  demanded.  And  in 
fulfilling  those  duties  his  own  soul  was  safeguarded  in  humil- 
it3^  "I  trust  myself  not  as  long  as  I  am  in  the  body  of  this 
death,  for  he  is  strong  who  strives  daily  to  turn  me  away  from 
the  Faith  and  from  that  chasteness  of  religion  unfeigned,  which 
it  is  my  purpose  to  keep  to  the  end  of  my  life  for  Christ  my 
Lord."     (Conf.). 

His  faith  working  by  the  exercise  of  charity,  was  rewarded. 
"Whence,  then,  in  Ireland  they  who  never  had  the  knowledge 
of  God,  but  only  worshipped  idols  and  abomination>s  even  until 
now,  how  there  has  been  made  there  of  late  a  people  of  the 
Lord,  and  they  are  called  children  of  God."     (Conf.). 

Reflection  on  the  Great  Truths,  maintained  fresh  and  strong 
within  his  soul,  the  Christian  conviction  that  when  Life's 
brief  span  is  over  and  gone;  men  must  stand  at  God's  Judg- 
ment Seat,  to  find  eternal  commendation  or  eternal  condem- 
nation. "Therefore  I  ought  exceedingly  with  fear  and  tremb- 
ling to  dread  this  sentence  on  that  day  when  no  one  will  be 
able  to  absent  himself,  but  when  we  shall  all,  without  excep- 
tion, render  an  account  of  even  the  slightest  sins  before  the 
tribunal  of  Christ  the  Lord."     (Conf.,). 

To  sustain  his  Christian  Fortitude,  the  Saint  prayed  much 
and  practicall3^  "But  after  I  had  come  to  Ireland  (captive) 
I  tended  flocks  daily,  and  frequently  in  the  day  did  'I  pray. 
The  love  of  God  and  the  fear  of  Him  increased  more  and  more, 
and  Faith  grew  and  the  spirit  was  roused,  so  that  in  a  single 
day  I  prayed  as  often  as  a  hundred  times,  and  by  night  almost 
as  frequently,  even  while  I  was  sojourning  in  the  woods  and 
on  the  mountain.  Before  daybreak  I  used  to  be  awakened  to 
prayer  in  snow,  frost  and  rain,  and  I  felt  no  hurt. ' '    (Conf .) . 

The  secret  of  the  Saint's  strong  will  was  prayer.  He  also 
maintained  a  firm  will  by  the  aid  of  reason,  or  what  we  call 
sound  common  sense.  Like  all  Saints,  he  remembered  that 
reason,  commonly  so  called,  and  grace,  do  not  conflict  when 
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directed  to  their  end.  St.  Patrick,  having  been  called  to  bring 
a  gf eat  nation  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  and  having  realised  duly 
his  responsibility  to  do  so,  under  commission  from  the  Holy 
See,  did  not  dissipate  his  mental  and  physical  energies,  by  fear- 
ful waverings  and  overwrought  considerations  of  dangers  and 
impossibilities.  He  thought  seriously  of  it,  no  doubt,  as  a  call 
to  be  obeyed,  but  his  thoughts  took  effect  when  the  time  came. 
There  were  doubts  and  difficulties  to  be  solved.  There  were 
objections  east  up  and  to  be  removed,  but  all  these  were  per- 
mitted by  God  to  bring  out  the  necessity  of  the  wOrk  and  to 
exercise  the  Saint  in  greater  preparation,  and  intensity  of  de- 
sire to  act. 

"For  He  saw  in  me  that  I  was  ready,  but  that  I  knew 
not,  in  my  state,  what  was  incumbent  on  me  to  do  in  return 
for  these  gifts,  because  many  were  objecting  to  this  mission." 
(Conf.).  He  submitted  his  case  to  the  Authority  of  the  Holy 
Father,  who  solved  the  doubts  and  objections  and  commission- 
ed him  by  the  Authority  of  Christ  to  go  forth  as  Bishop  to 
convert  and  rule  in  Ireland.  Then  was  the  time  to  act  and  then 
he  did  act. 

St.  Patrick  attained  the  sanctity  of  an  Apostle  and  the  suc- 
cess of  an  Apostle  because  his  efforts  to  perform  his  allotted 
duties  were  guided  by  a  will  firm  in  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity, 
sustained  by  prayer  and  the  exercise  of  the  other  virtues  of 
the  Christian  soul.  Prayer  aroused  the  energy  of  his  virtues 
to  a  high  standard.  His  strong  faith  enabled  him  to  overcome 
those  serious  obstacles  mentioned  in  his  writings  and  to  link  up 
each  day's  labour  with  the  previous  one  in  the  golden  chain  of  a 
successful  Christian  life. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  the  fruitful  example  of  St.  Patrick 
and  unite  in  this,  his  prayer,  "May  it  never  happen  to  me 
from  my  God  that  I  should  ever  lose  His  people  which  He 
purchased  at  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
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(Boh  null  I0 


The  King  of  the  World  is  passing  by, 

Riding  all  meek,  and  lowly — 
"Hosanna!  Hosanna!"  the  people  cry, 

''Emanuel,  all  Holy!" 

Refrain  ; 

Son  of  God,  Thy  Word  divine, 
Changeth  still  the  bread  and  wine— 
Lord,  we  believe  and  adore  Thee ! 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  passing  by, 

Son  of  the  Virgin,  lowly— 
The  Saviour,  the  Healer,  the  Friend  is  nigh! 

"Emanuel,  All  Holy!" 

The  Lord  of  the  Eucharist  is  passing  by, 

Clad  in  His  Raiment  lowly— 
Little  White  Host,  Thou  art  Lord  Most  High. 

''Emanuel,  All  Holy!" 

s.M.a 

NOTE :— Hundreds  of  hymns  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Music  Committee  of  the  Twenty-eighth  International  Eucharis- 
tic  Congress  in  a  Contest  conducted  by  the  Committee. 

The  above  hymn,  ' '  God  with  us, ' '  met  the  favour  of  the  Com- 
mittee members  because  of  its  concise  revelation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  congress  which  will  meet  in  Chicago  next  June. 

The  hymn,  though  it  hasn  't  been  selected  as  the  winner,  will 
be  set  to  music,  and  will  be  used  by  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Dondanville, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

—Chicago  Evening  American. 
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ANTONY 

By  Rev.  Brother  Gabriel,  F.S.C,  B.A.,  M.Sc, 

"See  !  Antony  that  revels  long  o*  nights 
Is  notwithstanding  up." 

^■■rHIS  remark  of  Caesar's  indicates  but  one  side  of  Antony's 
/I  I  character,  and  as  a  first  impression,  it  is  somewhat  mis- 
^■^  leading.  Not  that  we  mean  to  exonerate  him  or  deny  the 
fact  that  he  has  strong  tendencies  toward  nocturnal  revels 
and  worse,  but  we  do  object  on  the  basis  that  it  .starts  us  off 
with  a  prejudiced  idea  about  this  man  of  extraordinary  genius. 
No  doubt,  it  is  Shakespeare 's  way  of  preparing  us  for  the  dis- 
graceful closing  of  a  life  that  was  surely  destined  for  higher 
and  nobler  ends.  At  any  rate,  there  is  little  evidence  in  the 
play,  Julius  Caesar,  to  justify  the  rebuke.  The  picture  is  rath- 
er of  the  Antony  that  might  have  been— a  shrewd  contriver,  a 
clever  psychologist  and  a  born  leader  of  men. 

Antony  is  young,  that  is  moderately  so,  probably  not  yet  in 
his  forties.  True,  he  is  a  consul  at  the  time,  but  his  preference 
for  sports,  his  youthful  habits  and  above  all,  the  fact  that  he 
is  chosen  to  run  the  "holy  course,"  reserved  almost  exclusive- 
ly for  ' '  the  sonnes  of  noblemen, ' '  leads  us  to  favour  the  above 
theory  rather  than  that  he  is  advanced  in  years. 

Mark  Antony  springs  from  a  noble  family.  Some  say  he 
is  descended  from  the  great  Hercules.  Indeed,  he  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  pride  he  feels  in  this  tradition  not  only  in  the  man- 
ner of  his  dress,  but  also  in  his  bearing  and  general  appear- 
ance. He  is  big  in  stature  and  has  a  "goodly  thick  beard,  a 
broad  forehead,  crook-nose  and  a  manly  look  in  his  counten- 
ance." (This  is  on  the  testimony  of  Plutarch).  Besides,  he 
is  noted  for  his  courtesy  and  liberality,  often  living  in  common 
with  his  soldiers  during  their  manj'^  campaigns.  All  this,  no 
doubt,  explains  the  great  popularity  which  he  enjoys  and  the 
facility  with  which  he  prepossesses  men  in  his  favour. 
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Plutarch  recounts  many  incidents  in  the  early  life  of  An- 
tony. Some  of  these  we  shall  ennumerate  here  because  of  the 
light  which  they  throw  on  his  subsequent  career.  His  mother, 
Julia,  was  of  the  house  of  Julius  Caesar  which  fact  explains 
the  intimate  friendship  between  Caesar  and  Antony.  While 
quite  young  Antony  fell  into  a  fatal  friendship  with  Curio,  "a 
dissolute  man  given  over  to  lust  and  all  insolency."  Although 
he  was  removed  from  this  influence,  appetites  had  been  im- 
planted which  did,  in  time,  develop  beyond  his  control.  The 
next  few  years  were  spent  in  Greece,  where  he  turned  himself 
to  study  and  strove  to  master  the  art  of  eloquence.  Here,  he 
came  in  contact  with  Gabinus  who  enticed  him  to  join  with 
him  and  thus  commenced  his  training  in  arms.  It  was  during 
one  of  the  campaigns  in  Egypt  that  Antony  first  met  Cleopatra, 
then  in  her  fifteenth  year.  This  event  was  momentous  because 
it  marked  the  commencement  of  their  great  romance.  His 
rise  in  the  army  was  phenomenal  and  his  bravery  much  to  be 
admired.  For  this  sake,  he  was  greatly  honoured  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  albeit  he  lost  much  of  his  popularity  when 
at  home  through  his  extravagant  habits  and  riotous  living. 
Thus,  event  succeeded  event  until  we  come  to  the  victory  of 
Caesar  over  Pompey  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  at  which  point 
Shakespeare  takes  up  the  trend  of  the  story. 

Antony  is  introduced  into  the  play  as  Caesar's  intimate 
adviser,  ardent  admirer  and  faithful  friend.  His  first  act  is 
the  would-be  coronation  of  Caesar,  which  experiment  fails. 
Then  there  is  a  lapse  and  we  hear  little  of  him  until  after  the 
assassination  of  Caesar,  a  matter  of  a  month's  time.  We  sur- 
mise, however,  that  he  is  not  lost  for  sordid  entertainment  with 
which  to  occupy  himself  during  the  intervening  space. 

Sudden  tragedies  often  have  the  effect  of  rousing  dishon- 
ourable characters  to  a  sense  of  duty.  So  it  is  with  Antony. 
The  death  of  Caesar  throws  him  on  his  own  resources  and  ends 
that  parasitic  condition  which  hitherto  has  sustained  him  in 
his  life  of  ease.  He  must  now  fight  for  his  existence  and  im- 
mediately, as  a  moth  from  its  rough  and  grimy  chrysalis,  there 
evolves  a  new  and  greater  Antony.    No  longer  is  he  the  "limb 
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of  Caesar,"  but,  as  Cassius  has  foretold,  a  power  to  be  feared, 
' '  a  shrewd  contriver ' '  who  has  indeed  improved  his  means  and 
stretched  them  far  enough  to  circumvent  his  enemies  and  ' '  burst 
all  barriers  in  his  onward  race  for  power. "  ,^^    ,jjj,j 

No  sooner  is  Caesar  dead  than  Antony,  not  in  person,  but 
through  the  medium  of  his  servant,  tactfully  and  with  shrewd- 
ness enough,  proffers  his  fealty  to  Brutus  and  craves  a  parley 
under  protection  of  a  Roman's  honour.  This  boon  he  easily 
obtains  from  the  noble-minded  Brutus.  Immediately  upon  his 
arrival,  oblivious  of  all  else,  Antony  addresses  the  lifeless  form 
of  Caesar,  bidding  him  an  affectionate  farewell  as  if,  indeed,  it 
marked  the  end  of  his  allegiance.  Then,  he  turns  toward  the 
conspirators  and,  in  imitation  of  his  master,  "offers  them  his 
throat  to  cut";  takes  their  hands,  "reddened  by  the  noblest 
blood  of  all  the  world";  and,  finally,  pledges  his  friendship  in 
terms  as  false  as  they  are  freely  spoken.  Fearing  lest  they 
should  suspect  his  motives  or  detect  his  flattery  and  cowardice, 
he  acknowledges  his  suspicions  (a  clever  device  known  to  all 
deceivers)  and  then  addresses  himself  to  Caesar's  body,  os- 
tensibly to  beg  pardon  for  ' '  closing  in  terms  of  friendship  with 
his  enemies,"  but  in  reality  to  study  the  effect  of  his  experi- 
ment. The  parley  is  now  apparently  at  an  end  and  Antony 
turns  to  leave  when  suddenly,  as  though  it  were  an  after- 
thought of  no  consequence,  he  broaches  the  real  purpose  of  his 
interview,  namely,  to  speak  at  Caesar's  funeral,"  as  becomes 
a  friend."  This  Brutus  unhesitatingly  grants,  though  under 
certain  conditions  and  against  the  advice  of  Cassius.  Antony 's 
real  purpose  is  revealed  in  his  words  to  the  servant  of  Octa- 
vius: 

"Yet,  stay  awhile; 

Thou  shalt  not  back  till  I  have  borne  this  corpse 

Into  the  market-place,  there  shall  I  try, 

In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 

The  cruel  issue  qt  these  bloody  men. ' ' 

Eoiowing  Antony  to  be  a  master  a.t  deceptioi;i,  it  is  hard  to 
ascertain  just  what  are  his  real  sentiments  and,  hence  sus- 
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picion  naturally  arises,  just  here,  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
affection  toward  Caesar.  Although  we  cannot  with  certainty 
settle  this  matter,  yet  we  feel  that  Antony  does  show  genuine 
love  for  his  deceased  master.  At  any  rate,  being  a  nephew 
to  Caesar,  he  should  have  motives  strong  enough  to  warrant 
such  a  love.  Granted  even  that  the  grief  shown  immediately 
after  Caesar's  death  and  again  in  the  Forum  may  or  may  not 
be  sincere,  have  we  not  as  proof  evident  his  soliloquy, 

"O  pardon  me  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth,  etc.?" 
Does  he  not  here  manifest  sentiments  of  sorrow,  admiration 
and  above  all  revenge,  which  is  in  itself  an  undeniable  cri- 
terion of  a  man's  love? 

The  overwhelming  victory  which  Antony  gains  over  Brutus, 
in  the  Forum,  presents  some  interesting  problems.  Why,  for 
instance,  should  Brutus,  the  philosopher,  fail  to  impress  the 
citizens  while  Antony  moves  them  to  frenzy?  Or,  again,  why 
should  the  effect  of  Brutus'  oration  be  momentary  while  An- 
tony's speech  results  in  action,  intensive,  effective  and  endur- 
ing? Two  elements  enter  the  explanation,  form  and  content. 
Characteristically  enough,  Brutus  speaks  in  prose,  the  medium 
of  philosophic  thought;  Anthony  speaks  in  poetry,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  passions.  Brutus  appeals  to  the  judgment,  hon- 
our and  patriotism  of  a  populace  devoid  of  these  qualities; 
Antony  speaks  to  the  heart  in  simple,  direct  language.  Brutus 
holds  up  ideals  to  the  mob ;  Antony,  by  way  of  object  lesson, 
shows  them  something  tangible,  something  calculated  to  make 
an  impression  on  their  senses — Caesar 's  mantle  rent  with  many 
gashes;  the  will,  which  makes  them  his  heirs  for  ever;  and 
finally,  his  body,  "marred  by  the  hands  of  traitors."  Brutus 
merely  states  the  case,  namely,  that  since  Caesar  was  ambitious 
he  slew  him — "Not  that  he  loved  Caesar  less  but  that  he  loved 
Rome  more";  Antony  gives  conclusive  proofs,  to  the  effect 
that  Caesar  was  not  ambitious : 

"He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Borne 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill," 

"When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept." 
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"You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal 
1  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse;  was  this  ambition?" 

These  are  facts,  evidences  which  alloAv  of  no  denial,  and 
soon  bring  convictions. 

Another  interesting  distinction  is  observed  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  two  orators  test  the  effect  of  their  speeches.  Wlien 
Brutus  has  proposed  his  series  of  questions  he  stops  abruptly 
and  asks  the  citizens,  point  blank,  for  their  opinion: 

"I  pause  for  a  reply." 

Antony,  on  the  contrary,  always  finds  it  convenient  to 
direct  his  attention  at  critical  moments,  toward  his  deceased 
friend  and  in  this  attitude  he  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
catch  the  spontaneous,  half-whispered  remarks  of  his  liearers. 
Is  not  this,  after  all,  typical  of  the  two  speakers? 

It  is  remarkable  to  note  that  while  Brutus  goes  into  the 
pulpit  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  that  is  compara- 
tively speaking,  Antony  is  bound  to  stipulations  which  seem  to 
make  success  impossible. 

"You  shall  not  in  your  funeral  speech,  blame  us, 
But  speak  all  good  j'ou  can  devise  of  CaCvSar, 
And  say  you  do  it  by  our  permission; 

and  3'ou  shall  speak 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going. 
After  my  speech  is  ended. ' ' 

Yet,  none  of  these  he  directly  violates.  He  never  speaks  of  the 
conspirators  save  as  honourable  men ;  but  herein  lies  the  secret 
of  his  success.  He  knows  that  if  he  can  once  undermine  the 
good  opinion  which  every  Roman  bears  toward  Brutus,  the 
malice  of  the  Avhole  conspiracy  will  at  once  become  evident. 
Hence,  he  associates  the  nobility  of  Brutus  directly  with  tlie 
ambitions  of  Caesar: 

"Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man." 
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Thus,  while,  to  all  appearances,  he  merely  refutes  Brutus' 
charge,  "that  Caesar  Avas  ambitious  (to  use  a  familiar  ex- 
pression) he  kills  both  birds  with  the  one  stone.  For,  as  soon 
as  he  has  proven  that  Caesar  was  not  ambitious,  the  citizens 
begin  to  doubt  the  purity  of  intention  with  which  the  con- 
spirators have  acted.  Rapidly,  the  conviction  grows  upon 
them  that  these  men  are  not,  after  all,  Brutus  included,  hon- 
ourable men. 

Antony — I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men  whose  dag- 
gers have  stabb'd  Caesar. 

Fourth  Citizen — They  were  traitors:  honourable  men! 
And  yet,  up  to  this  moment,  Antony  has  never  spoken  a  word 
directly  against  Brutus  or  his  followers. 

Having  gained  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  aroused 
their  indignation  against  the  conspirators,  but  one  thing  re- 
mains; they  must  have  motives  for  their  revenge.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  latter  part  of  his  speech  he  endeavours  to  impress 
upon  them  that  in  punishing  the  enemies  of  Caesar  they  are 
revenging  personal  injuries.  He  shows  them  that,  with  tbe 
downfall  of  Caesar,  disaster  has  come  to  each  man's  door, 

"0  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen! 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us." 

Finally,  the  climax  is  reached  when,  after  producing  the  will 
which  makes  them  Caesar's  heirs,  he  shows  them  the  body  of 
their  benefactor,  covered  with  many  wounds,  which  "liko  dumb 
mouths  do  ope  their  ruby  lips"  to  plead  for  vengeance. 

When  Brutus  has  given  his  reasons  for  the  assassination  of 
Caesar  and  is  about  to  leave  the  Forum,  he  is  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  himself.  There  is  no  thought  for  the  future.  This 
little  enthusiasm  which  he  has  stirred  up  he  waves  aside  and. 
through  motives  of  honour,  bids  the  citizens  remain  to  ''do 
grace  to  Caesar's  corpse."  How  different  it  is  with  Antony! 
As  we  have  pointed  out,  he  holds  the  mob  until  he  has  them 
completely    within   his   power,   their   passions   aroused,   their 
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energies  bent  in  a  direction  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.  As  the  mob  surges  away,  determined  upon  the 
annihilation  of  not  only  Caesar's  enemies,  but  their  own,  An- 
tony looks  on  with  complaisance  and  muses  to  himself  with 
no  little  feeling  of  satisfaction : 

* '  Now  let  it  work.    Mischief,  thou  art  afoot. 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt." 

There  is  no  need  for  anxiety  as  to  the  consequences  since  there 
is  but  one  course  in  their  organized  destruction.  This,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  play  amply  demonstrates. 

Once  in  power,  Antony  becomes  arrogant,  cruel  and  re- 
vengeful. Between  seventy  and  one  hundred  senators  are  put 
to  death  by  proscription.  His  brutality  toward  one  of  these, 
the  renowned  Cicero,  is  typical.  Plutarcli  tells  us  that  when 
Cicero's  head  and  right  arm  had  been  struck  off,  Antony 
caused  these  ensanguined  members  to  be  brought  to  him  and 
took  considerable  pleasure  in  gazing  at  them.  Evidences  of 
his  arrogant  spirit  may  be  found  in  his  treatment  of  Lepidus 
and  his  utter  contempt  manifested  towards  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius  before  the  battle.  He  refers  to  Lepidus  as  a  mere  pos- 
session : 

"This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man, 

Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands. 

Do  not  speak  of  him  but  as  a  property." 

To  Brutus'  remark  that  Antony,  like  the  bee,  threats  before 
he  stings,  he  hurls  this  invective  in  the  teeth  of  the  conspira- 
tors: 

"Villains,  you  did  not  so,  when  your  vile  daggers 

Hack'd  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Caesar; 

You  show'd  your  teeth  like  apes  and  fawn'd  like  hounds, 

Whilst  damned  Caska,  like  a  cur,  behind 

iStruck  Caesar  on  the  neck.     0  you  flatterers! 

Antony  has  had  considerable  military  experience  and  hence 
it  is  not  extraordinary  that,  together  with  Octavius,  he  should 
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overcome  Brutus  and  Casius  in  the  field.  Shakespeare  does  not 
allot  much  space  to  the  description  of  the  battle,  but  yet  there 
is  sufficient  to  impress  us  with  the  fact  that  Antony's  cunning- 
ness  is  a  valuable  asset.  When  Octavius  expresses  his  surprise 
at  seeing  the  enemy  advance  to  launch  the  attack,  Antony 
looks  on  calmly  and,  as  if  he  possesses  complete  knowledge  of 
their  movements  and  motives,  he  dryly  remarks: 

"Tut,  I  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  I  know 
Wherefore  they  do  it;  they  would  be  content 
To  visit  other  places;  and  come  down 
With  fearful  bravery,  thinking  by  this  face 
To  hasten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage; 
But  'tis  not  so." 

The  battle  is  viewed  particularly  from  the  side  of  the  con- 
spirators and  is  more  properly  an  account  of  why  Brutus  and 
Cassius  lose  than  why  Antony  and  Octavius  win.  The  reason, 
we  think,  is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  struggle  is  really 
against  the  spirit  of  Caesar  who  finally  triumphs  over  his 
murderers.  At  least,  the  dying  words  of  the  conspirators 
would  lead  one  to  believe  so. 

Thus  right  triumphs  in  so  far  as  Caesar's  "three  and  thirty 
wounds"  have  been  revenged.  Antony  and  Octavius,  the  ma- 
terial victors,  are  now  the  undisputed  rulers  of  the  then-known 
world.  However,  for  Antony  success  is  fatal  and  marks  the 
beginning  of  his  downfall.  No  longer  struggling  against  diffi- 
culties, he  sinks  back  into  his  life  of  debauchery,  and  before 
long  we  find  him  in  Egypt  pursuing  a  life  of  shame.  The  fa- 
vour in  which  the  people  of  iRiome  once  held  Antony  soon 
diminishes  and,  in  the  same  proportion,  Octavius  rises  until  he 
is  little  less  than  a  public  idol.  The  two  rulers  draw  further 
and  further  apart  until  a  break  becomes  inevitable.  At  the 
battle  of  Actium,  Antony  deserted  in  his  greatest  need  by  the 
faithless  Cleopatra,  is  easily  overcome.  For  no  sooner  has 
Cleopatra  withdrawn  her  fleet  than  Antony,  forsaking  his 
ships,  follows  her   (so  enamoured  is  he  with  love  for  her). 
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leaving  a  probable  victory  to  turn  into  a  dishonourable  defeat. 
Yet,  who  can  blame  the  sailors,  who  see  their  leader  thus  de- 
sert them,  for  yielding  themselves  to  Caesar  without  resist- 
ance. "There  Antonius  shewed  plainly,"  to  quote  from  Plu- 
tarch, "that  he  had  not  only  lost  the  courage  and  heart  of  an 
Emperor,  but  also  of  a  valiant  man,  and  that  he  was  no  longer 
himself."  Soon  afterwards,  Antony  ends  his  miserable  life  by 
violent  hands.  It  is  a  sad  picture  to  be  sure,  for  among  the 
debris  of  his  ship-wrecked  soul  we  can  easily  recognize  the 
germs  of  many  sterling  qualities.  How  much  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he,  who  could  so  readily  win  the  hearts  of  men 
by  his  eloquence  and  sway  them  by  the  mere  force  of  his  will, 
should  be  so  powerless  when  confronted  with  the  duty  of 
struggling  against  his  own  evil  propensities  and  submitting 
them  to  control. 
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THE  FAIR.  GENTLE.  AND  GOOD 
QUEEN  IS  DEAD 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  E.  Burke,  P.A. 

i%tf  BRHAPS  the  gentle  readers  of  The  Lilies  would  not  take 
Jr|  it  amiss  if  we  rose  from  the  perusal  of  religious  and  peda- 
^  gogical  papers,  to  hear  something  about  the  life  and  death 
of  one  of  the  most  engaging  women  of  the  century — Margherita 
of  Savoy.  Two  Queen-Mothers  in  Europe— Alexandra  of  Bri- 
tain and  Margherita  of  Italy— have  recently  passed  away,  both 
of  whom  had  focused  the  attention  and  conquested  the  love  of 
their  respective  countries,  the  one  doing  this  by  gentle  manner 
and  perennial  charm,  far  away  from,  and  not  unlikely,  totally 
oblivious  of  political  favor;  the  other  possessing,  to  a  high  de- 
gree, all  that  her  sister  queen  had  in  the  realm  of  the  purely 
human,  and  above  and  beyond  all  this,  intellectuality  of  no  com- 
mon order,  fully  informed  faith,  spiritual  culture,  in  all  its 
variations,  and  a  special  patriotic  vision  and  intense  love  of 
Italy.  To  meet  these  queens  was  to  love  them,  for  their 
gentle,  endearing,  unobtrusive  womanhood;  but  to  know  Mar- 
gherita was  to  admire  and  marvel  at  her  mastery  of  the  science 
of  the  soul.  Her  greatest  admirer  would  hardly  claim  for 
Alexandra  any  particular  influence  on  the  political  or  cultural 
spirit  of  her  country;  none  but  would  admit  that  Margherita 
sensed  every  pulsation  of  Italy's  national  aspiration  and  en- 
deavored to  so  unify  her  distracted  people,  that  they  might  the 
better  prosecute  it ;  thus  recovering  the  lost  superiority  of  the 
Italic  race.  That  Margherita  did  this  unostentatiously  is  but  to 
say  that  she  did  it  excellently. 

When  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  his  own  wife  being  now  dead, 
thought  of  uniting  his  son  and  heir  with  the  Imperial  House 
of  Austria,  he  was  first  of  all  seeking  a  partner  for  him  upon 
whom  to  reconstruct  the  flagging  forces  of  the  House  of  Savoy. 
But  the  affianced  Archduchess  was  a  bit  ahead  of  her  times. 
She  might  have  got  off  with  it  in  our  degenerate  day,  but 
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even  courtiers  then  hesitated  to  confide  their  family  fortunes 
into  such  hands.  Smoking  and  carousing  one  fine  evening, 
the  betrothed  princess  was  burned  to  death,  her  cigarette  ignit- 
ing the  flimsy  gown  she  was  wearing.  Prince  Umberto  of  Italy 
must  needs  seek  out  another  partner,  Victor  Emmanuel,  whe- 
ther he  worked  hard  at  it  or  not,  was  a  Catholic  in  faith,  and 
no  matter  how  the  quarrel  with  the  Papacy  stood,  he  wished 
to  be  a  Catholic  ever ;  also,  he  would  have  the  House  of  Savoy 
of  the  future,  pious,  for  many  of  its  members  were  pious  in  the 
past  and  raised  to  the  veneration  of  the  universal  Church. 
Where,  then,  could  a  Catholic  princess  with  all  the  qualities 
upon  which  a  great  house  should  stand — strength,  grace,  vir- 
tue— be  found? 

"There  is  just  such  a  Princess,  Your  Majesty,"  said  his 
observant  Chancellor,  "and  her  name  is  Margherita  of  Savoy !" 
The  gruff  old  king  was  astonished — his  niece,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  in  years,  he  regarded  as  a  mere  child  still,  and 
he  blurted  out  immediately:  "Why,  Margherita  is  a  mere 
child!"  His  curiosity  was  aroused  all  the  same,  and  he  pres- 
ently M'ent  off  to  Turin  to  see  her.  She  was  then  just  past 
sixteen,  in  the  first  blush  of  womanhood,  beautiful,  engaging 
and  accomplished.  He  was  delighted  and  nothwithstanding 
the  cousinship,  promptly  favored  the  nuptials.  Prince  Um- 
berto knew  his  cousin  and  admired  her.  He  was  then  happy 
in  his  father's  decision  and  quite  ready  to  follow  it  out.  But 
there  was  something  else  besides  kinship  in  the  way.  Margher- 
ita, according  to  the  custom  of  these  days  (and  we  have  not  so 
greatly  improved  on  it)  was  early  affianced  to  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Roumania;  but  she  did  not  favor  the  match  herself, 
and  is  said  to  have  so  acquainted  her  Saxon  mother.  "I  would 
rather  die  a  spinster  in  Italy,"  she  protested,  "than  to  be 
the  Queen  of  any  other  land."  But  now  that  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  a  greater  crown,  the  difficulties  were  readily  cleared 
away,  and  in  due  season,  Umberto  and  Margherita  were  es- 
poused in  1868,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Church  and  the  ap- 
plause of  the  entire  nation.  Even  then,  the  people  were  great- 
ly captivated  by  Margherita 's  charm  and  queenly  condescen- 
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sion  and  that  ability  to  charm  she  never  lost,  to  her  dying 
day,  though  fated  to  pass  through  the  greatest  of  human 
trials. 

When  Victor  Emmanuel  died  and  the  present  King  Victor 
was  a  baby,  the  young  queen  took  her  place  at  King  Umberto  's 
side  and  started  in  her  plan  of  unifying  and  elevating  Italy 
and  her  people.  It  was  no  easy  task  either.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  distracted  periods  of  national  history,  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  French  Revolution  were  undermining  fixed  au- 
thority everywhere.  Umberto  moved  about  his  kingdom,  the 
exemplar  of  every  kingly  virtue,  and  Margherita  was  ever  at 
his  side,  inspiring,  cheering  and  helping  him.  They  had  no 
more  children;  indeed,  she  had  had  great  diflficulty  in  bring- 
ing the  present  king  into  the  world;  but  she  lavished  every 
reasonable  care  upon  his  infancy  and  boyhood  and  brought 
him  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  virtue,  knowing  well  the  weak- 
nesses and  foibles  of  Courts,  and  resolved  to  have  her  son  a 
prince  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

The  time  quickly  came  around  for  Prince  Victor's  espous- 
als. He  had  chosen  Helen  of  Montenegro.  The  Queen  to  be 
was  Orthodox,  but  conformed  to  the  Uniate  and  then  the  Latin 
Rite,  and  they  were  married  in  July,  1900.  The  proud  parents 
dismissed  them  for  their  wedding  tour  in  the  Adriatic.  Tired 
out  with  the  exacting  affairs  of  state  and  the  recent  ceremonies 
and  celebrations,  Umberto  and  Margherita  then  repaired  to 
their  favorite  castle  at  Monza  for  rest  and  recuperation.  It 
was  here  the  great  tragedy  occurred.  One  evening  the  King, 
who  was  greatly  devoted  to  his  subjects,  if  we  may  longer 
use  a  term  so  trite  and  unreal,  left  the  Castle  to  preside  over 
some  exercises  in  the  gymnasium.  Later  the  General  in  attend- 
ance, pale  and  agitated,  rushed  into  the  atrium  of  the  Castle 
and  upstairs  to  where  Queen  Margherita  was  reading.  Her  in- 
tense love  and  previous  experiences  divined  at  once  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  and  flying  down  the  steps,  she  clasped  her 
bleeding  husband  in  her  arms.  He  had  been  pierced  by  three 
bullets  from  an  anarchist's  pistol  and  quickly  expired  in  her 
loving  embrace,  streams  of  cruel  blood  crimsoning  her  spot- 
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less  white  costume.  "0  how  could  they  do  so  cruel  a  thing 
to  him?"  she  cried  out,  in  her  wifely  anguish,  "He  loved  his 
country  so  dearly  and  never  did  harm  to  anyone."  But  Um- 
berto  had  drawn  his  last  breath  upon  his  gentle  partner's 
bosom. 

Margherita's  grief  was  terrible  to  behold.  The  sovereigns 
had  loved  each  other  tenderly.  She  had  said  that  every  day 
of  their  life  had  been  as  a  bridal  day,  up  to  the  cowardly  at- 
tempt upon  Umberto's  life,  at  Naples;  after  that  she  uttered 
the  oracular  sayings,  "The  ecstacy  is  out  of  the  lives  of  the 
Savoys,"  for  henceforward  they  had  to  be  ever  on  their  guard. 
Could  she  now  stand  the  awful  strain  which  the  worst  of  mis- 
fortunes imposed  upon  her — "the  greatest  crime  of  our  times," 
as  she  had  designated  it  ?  But  Margherita  was  made  of  sterling 
stuff,  and  her  grand  spirit  was  able  to  face  any  emergency.  Her 
first  thought  was  for  her  husband's  soul.  Not  satisfied  with 
pouring  out  her  own  soul  to  God  in  its  suffrage,  and  occupy- 
ing all  the  altars  of  Italy  with  loving  sacrifices,  she  wished  to 
assemble  the  people  in  one  tender  supplication. 

Victor  and  Helena  returned  at  once,  and  found  her  pros- 
trated and  praying  earnestly,  with  her  dear  dead.  She  rose 
from  her  knees,  embraced  her  son,  and  then  gathering  strength 
enough,  profoundly  bowed  before  her  King.  He  wished  her 
to  retain  the  regal  post.  "No,  no,"  she  said  decidedly,  "this 
is  your  place ;  there  is  a  king  in  Italy ;  kneel  and  pray  for  him 
that  was. ' '  And  ever  afterwards,  with  King  Victor  and  Queen 
Helena,  she  always  showed  that  she  knew  her  place  perfectly, 
and  perfectly  did  she  keep  it. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  deepest  desolation,  there  Avas  never 
the  merest  obfuscation  of  soul.  She  looked  upwards  for  con- 
solation, and  there  she  implored  mercy  for  her  dead.  Even 
before  entombment,  her  dominant  thought  was  suffrage  for 
the  dead  King's  soul.  She  w^anted  the  appeal  on  the  lips  of 
the  poor  and  rich  alike.  She  composed  a  sort  of  ejaculation, 
or  prayer,  which  she  wished  recited  by  every  body.  She  desired 
to  be  orderly  in  this,  too,  and  in  a  beautiful  letter  implored  ap- 
proval and  permission  to  publish  her  outburst  of  sorrow  and 
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petition.  The  letter  will  always  remain  a  real  testiinonj'  to  her 
piety  and  the  Italian  people  treasure  it  greatly  to-day.  It  was 
addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cremona,  Mgr.  Bonomelli,  and 
translated  would  read  somewhat  as  follows: 

'  *  Monsignore, 

'I  know  that  you  are  in  thought  and  affection  near  me  in 
this  terrible  moment  when  the  Lord  is  trying  all  Italy.  And 
I  also  know  that  your  thoughts  and  prayers  go  up  for  him, 
our  poor  King,  who  so  loved  his  people  and  who  fell  pierced 
by  three  bullets  fired  by  an  Italian  hand !  What  a  horror!  The 
Lord  has  thought  of  reserving  this  supreme  bitterness  for  me 
which  for  him  would  be  too  terrible  and  bitter,  knowing  that 
the  parricidal  hand  was  Italian,  and  that  the  shots  fired  at  his 
sacred  person  were  fired  by  one  of  his  own  subjects. 

' '  I  have  thought — and  in  this  God  has  aided  me — of  writing 
a  prayer  in  memory  of  our  poor  King  (so  that  all  might  recite 
it  for  the  good  of  his  soul.  I  wrote  it  as  I  felt  it  from  my  heart, 
and  so  plainly  that  all  may  easily  understand  it.  Now,  first  of 
all,  I  know  that  permission  and  approbation  of  a  Bishop  is 
necessary  before  it  can  be  circulated,  so  I  turn  to  you,  whom 
I  venerate  from  the  depths  of  my  heart. 

"I  beseech  Your  Grace  then  to  have  this  act  of  devotion 
copied  and  printed  and  that  you  might  recommend  and  spread 
it  in  memorj'  of  my  lord  and  king,  so  that  all  the  people 
may  pray  for  him.  Tell  them,  please,  that  it  is  I,  myself,  who 
have  written  it;  and,  perhaps,  out  of  the  love  all  the  people 
bear  me  and  which  I  well  know  is  above  any  merit  of  my  own, 
they  may  lovingly  say  it.    It  is  a  sort  of  Rosary  and  praj'^er. 

I  ask  a  remembrance  in  your  pious  prayers  for  our  dear 
good  dead  king,  for  myself,  for  the  reigning  King,  my  dear 
son,  and  for  all  our  family. 

With  profoundest  esteem  and  unfeigned  veneration,  I 
remain. 

Most  Reverend  Archbishop,  faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  Margherita  di  Savoia  R. 
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This  prayer,  or  so-called  prayer,  the  tender-hearted  Arch- 
bishop ordered  printed  and  spread  as  the  Queen  desired,  but 
although  submitted  afterwards  to  the  Holy  Office  for  definite 
approval,  it  was  never  so  approved,  as  will  be  readily  sur- 
mised, from  the  context  not  for  anything  in  it  objectionable  to 
the  faith,  but  because  not  conforming  to  the  exacting  liturgical 
forms  of  the  Church.  The  people  have  cherished  it  fondly, 
however,  and  it  has  been  doubtlessly  said,  generally  with  pro- 
fit to  the  king's  soul.  The  shriek  of  anguish  from  Margherita's 
afflicted  heart  has  assuredly  resounded  throughout  the  entire 
land  ever  since,  and  it  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
keeping  the  spark  of  Catholic  faith  alive  in  it,  during  those 
long,  dark  days  when  the  exponents  of  subversive  principle 
would  destroy  every  anchorage  of  truth — the  spark  from  which 
the  great  Italian  fires  of  Catholicity  are  blazing  so  gloriously 
to-day. 

The  prayer  is  given  below  as  Margherita  wrote  it  on  that 
sad,  tragic  day: 

Devotion  in  memory  of  King  Umberto  I.,  my  lord  and  most 
loving  Consort. 

"O  Lord!  he  did  well  in  this  world.  He  had  ill-feeling 
against  none.  He  forgave  whoever  did  wrong.  He  sacrificed 
his  life  to  duty  and  the  welfare  of  his  country.  Up  to  his 
last  breath  he  strove  to  fulfill  his  duty.  By  that  crimson  blood 
of  his  which  flowed  from  three  wounds,  by  the  acts  of  generos- 
ity and  justice  which  he  did,  generous  and  just  Lord,  take  him 
to  Thy  arms  and  grant  him  his  eternal  reward." 

Here  followed  the  Rosary,  consisting  of  the  De  Profundis, 
Pater,  Ave,  etc. 

Because  he  was  merciful  towards  all,  according  to  Thy 
law,  0  Lord,  be  Thou  merciful  unto  him  and  grant  him  ever- 
lasting peace. 

Rosary  again. 

Because  he  wished  no  evil  but  only  justice,  be  compassion- 
ate to  him,  O  Lord. 
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Rosary  again. 
Because  he  forgave  all,  always,  pardon  him  the  inevitable 
failings  of  human  nature,  O  Lord. 

Rosary. 
Because  he  loved  his  people  and  his  sole  thought  was  for 
the  good  of  his  country,  may  Thou  accord  him  the  honors  of 
his  eternal  Fatherland,  O  Lord. 

Rosary. 
Because  he  was  good  even  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life, 
and  fell  victim  of  his  own  goodness,  grant  him,  0  Lord,  the 
eternal  crown  of  the  Martyrs. 

(Rosary  and  prayers. 

The  leaflet  with  this  prayer  and  the  Queen's  image  was 
very  generally  circulated  right  after  the  news  of  her  demise, 
and  it  is  still  being  sold  in  the  streets,  before  the  Pantheon  of 
Rome  where  her  body  lies.  Everybody  buys  it,  and  devoutly 
applies  her  wishes  for  the  assassinated  monarch  to  his  greatly 
loved  consort,  now  gone  on  to  join  him  in  a  better  world.  And 
their  love  for  Margherita  was  not  confined  to  this. 

Long  before  "I  ever  saw  Rome,  or  thought  of  ever  seeing  it 
either,  as  a  humble  little  parish  priest,  in  a  humble  little  dio- 
cese, in  a  humble  little  province  of  Canada,  it  was  my  fortune 
to  discover  a  clever  country  boy  with  priestly  inclinations, 
and  to  help  him  to  Rome,  for  a  course  of  studies,  which  fell 
out  brilliantly.  When  he  returned  a  priest  and  was  imparting 
his  conceptions  of  Roman  personages  and  life  amongst  many 
other  things,  he  assured  me  with  every  evidence  of  personal 
affection,  "Queen  Margherita  is  a  dear  adored  Queen;  she  is 
charming  and  gracious  and  the  people  love  to  see  her,  and 
she  returns  their  affection  an  hundredfold."  Whilst  sure 
she  was  an  amiable  queen,  I  never  thought  I  would  be  around 
when  she  was  dead  and  her  priest-admirer  dead  too,  alas,  to 
have  all  the  evidences  that  he  had  only  half  painted  the  en- 
gaging picture.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  those  impressions,  of 
full  three  decades  ago,  should  now  crowd  in  upon  me ;  it  would 
be  stranger  were  it  otherwise. 
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Making  all  allowances,  then,  for  the  political  situation, 
which  was  not,  after  all,  of  her  making,  Margherita  di  Savoia 
has  been  a  real  Christian  Queen.  She  has  always  endeavored, 
even  Avhen  it  was  much  more  fashionable  than  at  present  to 
cry:  "Down  with  the  Pope,"  to  calm  and  control  the  per- 
verse spirits  amongst  her  people;  and  although  the  "modus 
vivendi"  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal  afforded  the 
Royal  Family  every  spiritual  consolation,  she  felt  keenly,  even 
the  outward  appearance  of  antagonism  and  labored  ever  for 
the  day  when  the  settlement  of  the  Roman  Question  would 
be  satisfactorily  effected;  and  nobody  could  resist  long  her 
charm  or  appeal.  From  a  fuming  apostle  of  hate,  she  turned 
the  profane,  but  ingenuous  poet,  Carducci,  from  his  vile  work 
of  writing  hymnsi  to  Satan,  to  a  generous  disavowal  of  his 
malign  conceits,  and  a  more  respectful  regard  for  religion  and 
the  national  rulers.  For  the  Queen  herself  he  developed  so 
strong  an  affection  as  to  enshrine  her  the  idol  of  one  of  his 
greatest  poems :  •  "J^d  miiqqn 


"Salve,  0  tu  buona,  sin  che  i  fantasimi 
di  Raffaello  ne'puri  vesperi  , 

trasvolin  d '  Italia  e  tra '  lauri 
la  canzon  del  Petrarca  sospiri!" 

And  bear  Avell  in  mind  that  no  word  derogatory  of  Church, 
or  Pontiff,  ever  passed  her  lips  or  those  of  the  reigning  family. 
They  say  what  Margherita  liked  best  in  Mussolini,  and  why  she 
took  liim  to  her  heart  more  so  than  any  other  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Realm,  was  his  frank,  sane,  explicit  declaration  that  re- 
ligion was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  stable  state ;  that  there 
was  only  one  real  religion,  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion ;  and 
that,  in  future,  it  would  have  to  be  respected  in  its  teachings 
and  exponents ;  constituting  it  a  felony  to  insult  the  Father  of 
the  Faithful  or  to  ridicule,  in  the  press,  or  by  means  of  the 
spoken  word,  his  person  or  office.  Although,  politically 
speaking,  there  is  a  breach,  and  there  must  be  one  yet,  for 
some  time  (although  this  appears  to  be  the  psychological  mo- 
ment to  close  it)   the  Catholics  of  Italy — and  they  are  now 
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ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  population — tenderly  loved  and 
greatly  admired  the  gentle,  graceful,  bounteous  widow  queen. 
And  when  she  was  unexpectedly  taken  down  with  pneumonia, 
the  other  day,  they  prayed  for  her  as  if  she  were  the  last 
member  of  their  own  family  and  visited  the  churches,  where 
novenas  were  being  made  for  her  recovery.  When  the  crisis 
was  overcome,  successfully,  for  God  wished  to  requite  the 
piety  of  the  faithful,  in  all  the  great  Cathedrals  of  Italy,  Car- 
dinals and  Archbishops  joyfully  entoned  glad  "Te  Deums." 
The  aged  queen  was  never  happier.  Then  came  the  sudden 
brain  stroke  and  consequent  death  and  the  people  were  plung- 
ed into  profoundest  sorrow. 

Rome,  in  a  flash,  threw  out  her  draped  and  craped  banners, 
the  shutters  went  up  on  the  shops  and  a  placard  with  "Lutto 
Nazionale"  in  every  single  window  showed  the  universality 
and  intensity  of  the  mourning.  As  it  was  in  iRorae,  so  it  was 
all  over  Italy ;  the  Nation  sorrowing  with  the  King,  in  the 
death  of  their  common  mother.  The  long  death  vigils  were 
kept  up  by  religious  and  royalty  alike  at  Bordighera.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Riviera  flocked  to  the  bier  of  the  Royal  dead 
and  Masses  were  said  everywhere — thousands  and  thousands 
of  them  all  over  Italy — for  the  eternal  repose  of  Queen  Mar- 
gherita's  soul.  Even  a  great  field-Mass  on  the  flowery  banks 
of  the  Castle  grounds  was  chanted  on  the  third  day,  at  which 
notables  and  commonality,  alike,  devotedly  assisted,  many  non- 
Catholies  being  amongst  those  proffering  their  meed  of  rever- 
ence and  respect  to  a  most  sympathetic  memory. 

Queen  Margherita  was  to  have  been  buried  in  the  ancient 
tomb  of  the  Genoese  Princes  near  Turin.  From  the  very  first 
notice  of  her  death,  however,  the  cry  went  up  from  the  press 
of  the  Capital,  and  was  re-echoed  all  over — "It  is  just  and  be- 
fitting that  our  beloved  Queen  rest  with  her  Consort,  in  the 
Pantheon,"  and  whilst,  at  first,  it  did  not  appear  probable 
that  consent  would  be  given  this  demand,  still,  the  Duce's 
great  affection  for  her,  and  what  she  meant  to  the  Common- 
wealth, quickly  persuaded  the  King  that  the  universal  popular 
petition  could  not  be   disregarded.     Great   rejoicing  ensued. 
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then,  as  the  word  was  flashed  from  Bordighera, ' '  The  President 
of  the  Council,  in  conference  with  His  Majesty  the  King,  gives 
formal  notice  that  the  beloved  Queen-Mother  Margherita's 
funeral  will  arrive  at  the  Station  of  Rome,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, the  eleventh  instant,  at  nine  o'clock  precisely,  and  proceed 
solemnly  to  the  Pantheon,  where  sepulture  will  be  made,  be- 
side her  husband,  the  late  good  King  Humbert  1st."  The  peo- 
ple's wishes  were  satisfied.    The  Duce  does  all  things  well. 

This  amiable  decision  necessitated  delay,  for  the  Pantheon 
was  in  course  of  repair,  and  had  to  have  general  overhauling 
and  preparation,  and  the  Railway  Terminus,  and  public  build- 
ings had  to  be  brushed  up  and  draped  properly.  But  all  went 
to  work  with  a  will;  it  was  a  labor  of  love  for  their  departed 
Queen ;  and  soon  the  most  indifferent  outsider  had  to  exclaim, 
''Never  were  seen  such  rich  and  artistic  trappings  of  woe  be- 
fore!" The  cortege — a  royal  train  with  a  mortuary  chapel 
superbly  decorated  and  lighted  within  and  without,  the  crim- 
son velvet  coffin  on  its  high  catafalque  in  the  centre  and  vis- 
ible to  everybody.  It  was  drawn  b^^  two  immense  craped  en- 
gines and  carried  the  Royal  mourners,  friars  and  sisters,  the 
King's  Guards.  It  left  Bordighera  in  the  forenoon  of  Sunday 
and  solemnly  passing  along  that  long,  pictures  que  and  historic 
route  to  Rome,  it  reached  on  the  tick  of  time,  nine  o  'clock, 
Monday  morning.  All  the  way  there  was  the  celebration  of 
Masses  and  recitation  of  Rosaries,  in  the  funeral  train,  and  it  is 
generally  averred  that  never  such  scenes  of  piety  and  devotion 
to  a  loved  one's  memory  were  seen  in  Italy  before,  either  in 
the  towns  where  the  train  stopped  long  enough  to  permit  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  blessing  the  bier,  or  in  the  open  coun- 
try, where  all  the  long,  cold  night  the  people  knelt  by  the  way- 
side with  lighted  tapers  and  flowers  in  their  hands,  to  bedeck 
the  White  Queen's  passage  to  the  grave;  and  on  their  lips, 
the  most  fervent  De  Profundis  or  Ave  Maria.  At  Genoa  Sta- 
tion the  Archbishop  came  in  person,  to  sprinkle  the  corpse  with 
holy  water  and  recite  the  Ritual  prayers;  at  Pisa  Cardinal 
Maffi  did  likewise,  and  so,  with  all  the  other  Bishops  along 
the  entire  line.    A  second  train,  of  thirty  cars,  loaded  with  the 
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most  superb  floral  wreaths,  followed  close  upon  that  with  the 
the  Salma,  and  all  those  wreaths  were  tributes  from  the  crown- 
ed heads  and  governments  of  the  World  and  from  all  the  civil 
and  municipal  bodies  of  the  Kingdom.  They  constitute,  at  the 
moment,  in  the  atrium,  and  passages  of  the  Pantheon  the  most 
varied  and  beautiful  flower-show  to  be  seen  anywhere.  Who 
ever  saw  such  devotion,  so  universal  and  true,  in  the  death  of 
prince  or  potentate? 

When  the  train  stopped  on  the  tracks,  in  Rome,  it  was 
met  by  King  and  Princes,  Prime  Minister  Mussolini  and  his 
Cabinet,  the  Governor  of  Rome  and  his  aides  and  the  Royal 
Chaplain,  Mgr.  Becceria,  and  his  attendants;  and  the  regal 
coffin,  taken  from  its  triumphal  catafalque  and  removed  on  the 
shoulders  of  six  stalwart  Grenadiers,  all  around  uncovered  and 
at  attention,  to  the  old  battered  Piave  gun-car  where  they  tender- 
ly reposed  the  crimson-and-gold  coffin,  and  covered  it  round 
with  the  folds  of  the  national  emblem;  on  top  of  all  the  im- 
mense circular  wreath  of  the  Sovereigns.  Then,  the  great  his- 
toric bell  of  the  Campidoglio  tolled;  the  cannon  in  the  forts 
boomed ;  the  Royal  Band  sounded  the  first  notes  of  Regal 
March  and  broke  off  abruptly,  relapsing  into  completest  sil- 
ence— the  solemn  cortege  was  on  its  way  to  the  Pantheon, 
through  soldier-lined  streets  and  such  dense  masses  of  human- 
ity, as  are  seldom  seen,  even  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  On  it 
went,  by  draped  buildings,  lamp-posts,  balconies  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  sonorous  psalms,  prayers  and  ejaculations 
fervently  uttered  by  the  hundreds  of  friars  and  clerks,  led  by 
Crossbearer  and  acolytes,  with  Mgr.  Zamberelli,  Episcopus 
Castrensis,  in  mantelleta  and  cross  and  two  prelatial  canons 
in  full  purple,  at  the  side  of  him,  in  the  van ;  and  Mgr.  Biccaria, 
Royal  Chaplain,  in  resplendent  Savoy  golden  and  black  cope 
and  white  mitre,  flanked  by  deacons,  similarly  clothed,  in  the 
rear.  The  prayers  were  devoutly  taken  up  everywhere  and 
nothing  but  those  sacred  sounds  and  the  generous  suffrage  of  a 
good  people 's  tears  accompanied  the  fair  Widow-Queen  in  her 
last  royal  progress  through  the  streets  of  the  Capital. 

In  that  great  procession  all  the  military  and  naval  national 
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units  were  represented  by  chiefs  of  staff;  all  the  veterans 
wounded,  mutilated;  the  mothers,  widows,  orphans  and  heroes, 
were  there;  all  the  governmental  and  civic  ramifications  of 
State — the  Cabinet,  Senate,  Commons,  Judiciary,  Magistracy; 
the  cities,  municipalities,  the  civil  servants  and  the  servants 
of  the  King's  household;  the  Ambassadors  and  representatives 
of  every  nation  in  the  world ;  the  Governor  of  Rome,  in  sword 
and  cocked-hat,  attended  by  his  two  lieutenants,  in  similar  at- 
tire, the  gorgeous  Roman  Civic  Coach  following  after  with 
beadles  and  ushers  in  costumes  which  recalled  the  Beef -eaters 
of  London  Tower,  carrying-  great  blazing  waxes  and  "S.P. 
Q.R."  burses.  The  marshals,  generals,  admirals  and  ambassa- 
dors, the  attachees,  national  and  foreign,  marched  in  costume  or 
miiforni  of  their  rank,  and  without  them,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ambassador  Fletcher  of  the  United  States,  in  beaver  and 
cut-away,  and  they  made  in  themselves  an  imposing  parade; 
and  the  orders,  especially  the  large  detachment  of  the  scarlet- 
dressed  picturesque  Knights  of  Malta,  and  the  Commanders  of 
the  exalted  Order  of  the  Annunciata,  focused  all  eyes.  Premier 
Mussolmi,  in  peaked  and  feathered  hat  and  golden  chain, 
of  the  latter  order,  walked  at  the  left  of  the  gun-carriage, 
just  in  advance  of  the  King  and  Roj'-al  Princess.  Victor  Em- 
manuel III.  was  in  a  solitary  line  alone ;  and  he  looked  to  me 
aged  and  saddened  by  the  loss  of  his  beloved  mother;  a  bit 
agitated,  too,  more  than  usual  and  evidently  nervous.  The 
Duce,  too,  w^as  more  serious  than  usual,  his  aspect  more  and 
more  Napoleonic,  under  the  feathered  hat.  Indeed,  he  had 
passed  through  a  period  of  great  strain;  for  there  were  ru- 
mors that  anarchists  were  readj^  to  bomb  the  train  and  funeral, 
and  every  precaution  had  to  be  taken  to  safeguard  all  the 
line  of  procession.  Behind  the  mourners,  the  Cabinet  dressed 
as  our  Privy  Councillors,  certain  representatives  of  city  and 
national  institutions,  which  the  late  Queen  fostered ;  a  small 
representation,  of  feminine  societies,  in  strictest  mourning, 
walked,  and  the  whole  cortege  was  closed  by  a  squad  of  mount- 
ed police. 

There  were  many  thrilling,  pathetic  scenes  along  the  way, 
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amongst  the  common  people,  who  could  not  see  or  hear  any- 
thing with  the  great  crowd,  but  stood  and  prayed  and  wept, 
just  as  if  they  were  in  the  midst  of  it  all.  The  grouping  of  the 
orphans  the  dead-Queen  mothered  with  the  Sisters  and  Broth- 
ers caring  them,  was  touching;  and  in  other  places,  the  old 
paupers  and  veterans  she  had  befriended,  with  bare  heads 
and  Avet  eyes  mourned  as  she  passed  and  blessed  her  name. 
The  Esedra,  the  large  National  Gallery  and  Piazza  Venezia, 
were  a  veritable  mass  of  humanity,  and  the  last  named,  where 
the  cortege  turned  into  the  Corso  and  took  the  Via  liata  into 
the  Pantheon,  was  profusely  draped  and  festooned  in  mourn- 
ing. The  Venetian  Palace,  itself,  made  a  striking  sight  indeed 
with  its  noble  walls,  within  which  is  now  located  the  General 
Headquarters  of  the  Supreme  Facisti  Council,  enclosed  witl) 
great  ropes  of  laurel  and  crepe,  to  show  that  the  Faseio  was  in 
profoundest  mourning  for  its  gentle  Queen  protectress.  The 
sight  was  otherwise  significant  too. 

This  grand  palace  was  the  property  of  Austria ;  and  until 
the  war,  the  Austrian  Embassy;  Ilmberto  1st,  was  first  affianc- 
ed to  an  Austrian  princess,  and  but  for  what  is  described  in 
the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  sketch  would  have  married 
her.  Looking  up,  then,  at  the  beautiful  festooned  palace,  and 
down  at  the  bier  upon  which  reposed  for  the  nonce,  the  mortal 
remains  of  fair  Queen  Margherita,  one  could  not  he!p  think- 
ing hovs^  the  current  of  history  might  have  been  clianged,  had 
Umberto  married  the  Austrian  Princess,  and  Margiierita  the 
Roumanian  Prince.  Coming  down  to  the  last  war,  only,  how 
could  the  King  of  Italy,  product  of  such  a  marriage,  have  burst 
the  bonds  of  the  Triple  Alliance?  And  Italy,  fighting  side  by 
side  with  Germany,  might  not  the  latter  easily  have  overrun 
the  world?  With  Italy  in  the  war,  and  fighting  on  the  side 
of  the  Allies,  so  desperately  and  heroically,  that  no  other  na- 
tion can  well  be  compared  with  her,  if  we  really  want  to  bf' 
just,  we  certainly  had  all  we  could  do  to  come  through  to  an 
honorable  armistice,  and  the  sheathing  of  the  sword.  Queen 
Margherita,  half  Saxon  and  all  that  she  was,  had  something  to 
do  with  the.  Italian  war  policy;  and  she  had  a  lot  to  do,  tco, 
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with  making  the  Faeisti  Revolution  national  and  beneficent. 
Besides,  the  Faeisti  could  have  taken  other  courses  than  the 
sane,  superb,  surprising  one  which  they  did,  were  the  Royal 
Family  looking  them  askance.  The  King,  brave  and  tried 
warrior  that  he  is,  forbade  the  Decree  of  Martial  Law  and  op- 
position to  the  advancing-on-Rome  Faeisti  militia.  This  act 
saved  bloodshed  and  it  saved  Italy,  and,  incidentally,  the 
world.  How  events  are  enwombed  in  destiny!  The  whole 
world,  then,  might  well  pause  before  the  laurel-decked  Palace 
of  Venice,  and  weave  fancy-pictures  which  must  become  ever 
more  and  more  enchanting. 

At  the  Pantheon,  the  great  temple  of  the  gods,  turned  to 
Christian  worship,  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Martyrs,  the  precious  coffin  is  borne,  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
f  usileers,  across  the  spacious  vestibule  and  placed  high  up  on  an 
immense,  graded  catafalque,  which  occupied  almost  the  entire 
floor-space  of  a  dome,  two  feet  greater  than  that  of  St.  Peter's. 
Every  grade  had  its  rows  of  immense  burning  candles  and  the 
balconies  in  its  interior  contained  artistic  lines  of  lights.  The 
coffin  was  covered  with  its  flag  and  flaming  tripods  with  in- 
cense cast  a  lurid  glare  on  the  darkened  pile.  Behind  the  ma- 
jor altar,  stretching  to  the  cornice,  was  an  immense  cross  of 
black  material,  delineated  in  white.  It  was  a  solemn  setting, 
this  ancient  temple  afforded,  and  solemnly  the  Libera  was 
chanted  there,  in  the  sole  presence  of  the  higher  clergy  and  at- 
tendants, the  Royal  mourners  (the  Queen  and  Princesses  who 
had  arrived  previously  and  been  tendered  Holy  Water,  at  the 
entrance,  by  Mgr.  Tampieri,  awaited  the  remains)  the  Govern- 
ment, Speakers  of  Senate  and  Commons,  Ambassadors,  Gover- 
nors of  Rome  and  a  few  other  notables,  who  all  devoutly  as- 
sociated in  the  significant  rite ;  then,  after  blessing  and  incense- 
ment,  the  last  prayer  was  said,  and  to  the  eloquent  "Requies- 
cat  in  Pace,"  they  gave  a  sincere  and  heartfelt  "Amen," 
when  aU  retired  silently,  love  and  veneration  in  their  hearts 
for  Italy's  First  Queen.  The  revered  remains  were  quickly 
entombed  in  the  reserve-cavity,  behind  the  altar  to  await  the 
preparation  of  the  place,  in  Umberto's  tomb,  and  next  day, 
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and  for  many  days  afterwards  all  Rome  flocked  to  the  Pantheon 
to  visit  the  Catafalque,  with  its  symbolic  coffin,  to  pray  earn- 
estly before  the  high  altar  for  good  Queen  Margherita's  soul; 
and  to  marvel  at  the  magnificent  wreaths  and  trophies  placed 
all  around  the  walls  of  the  immense  Musoleum  of  Kings. 

The  entire  press  of  Italy  and  the  world  have  praised  the  en- 
dearing qualities  of  the  amiable,  pious  and  cultured  Queen- 
Mother;  the  Italian  Chamber  has  also  assembled  and  spoken 
unstinted  words  of  praise  for  her.  We  might  fill  pages,  with 
even  slight  citations  from  papers  and  discourses,  but  why 
burden  with  further  tribute  where  all  is  so  well  said  in  the 
feeling  Manifesto  of  the  Duce!  "Every  heart-throb  of  Mar- 
gherita  of  Savoy  was  for  Italy !  She  had  all  the  anxieties  of  a 
Princess  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  her  Royal  House,  in  the 
arduous  undertaking  of  securing  the  unity  and  independence 
of  her  country;  all  the  wisdom  of  a  Queen  who  wanted  to  orna- 
ment the  throne  with  every  virtue ;  all  the  anguish  of  enfold- 
ing the  bleeding  body  of  the  King  in  her  own  arms,  all  the 
pride  of  the  mother  who  binds  the  brows  of  her  victorious  son. 
For  all  she  suffered,  for  all  she  gave,  for  her  exquisite  sensi- 
bility, Margherita  di  Savoia  is  in  the  hearts  of  this  new  gen- 
eration, which  twice  already  has  saved  Italy!" 

'(y1y.    :■•■■  -        "■:■ 
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A  CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

Educational  Reforms  of  St.  John  Baptist    De    La    Salle 


Written  for  St.  Joseph's  Lilies  iii»»J> 

By  llFA'.  Brother  Simon,  F.S.C. 

TRANGELY  enough,  although  she  has  ever  been  the  bear- 
er of  the  torch  of  Light  and  Truth  to  the  nations,  al- 
though within  her  pale  have  appeared  the  greatest  edu- 
cationists as  well  as  the  greatest  churchmen,  and  although  be- 
side the  church  she  has  ever  reared  the  Christian  school,  the 
Catholic  Church  is  often  accused  by  her  enemies  of  being  op- 
posed to  education  or,  at  least,  of  discouraging  it. 
,(,  !So  strong  is  the  force  of  the  Protestant  Tradition  that, 
throughout  English-speaking  countries,  the  impression  has 
been  created  that  all  the  present  highly-developed  systems  of 
education  are  due  chiefly  to  Protestant  initiative  and  progress. 
Even  those  Catholics  who  live  in  a  decidedly  non-Catholic  en- 
vironment are  apt  to  be  strangely  influenced  by  it  and  to 
form  an  erroneous  mentality  as  to  the  Church's  share  in  edu- 
cational development. 

The  fact  is  that  our  present  system  of  primary  education 
with  its  various  branches,  as  well  as  the  method  of  training  its 
teachers,  is  the  creation  of  a  master-mind  of  the  seventeenth 
century — a  Catholic  priest,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  a  founder  of 
a  religious  teaching  order,  and  a  canonized  saint. 

To  St.  John  Baptist  De  La  Salle,  the  saintly  canon  of  Rheims 
and  the  pioneer  of  popular  education,  do  our  modern  educators 
owe  the  schools  in  which  they  are  trained  and  the  system  by 
which  they  teach.  No  history  of  education  is  complete  that 
does  not  trace  to  the  great  Teacher-Saint  six  radical  reforms 
that  have  produced  our  modern  educational  system.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  scheme  of  psychologic  pedagogy  which  includ- 
ed the  essential  principles  adopted  by  later  workers  in  the  field 
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of  educational  reforms,  notably  by  Pestalozzi,  Frobel,  Herbert, 
and  others. 

"Hie  Mother-Tonffue  First.  \'''"    '     '.  ' 

The  first  great  reform  inaugurated  by  De  La  Salle  was  the 
substitution  of  the  mother-tongue  for  Latin  as  the  language 
of  instruction.  Previously,  and  from  time  immemorial,  the 
children  had  been  obliged  to  learn  Latin  first  and  the  various 
text-books  were  written  in  that  language.  The  Saint  realized 
at  once  the  tremendous  loss  of  time  this  involved,  as  well  as  its 
uselessness  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  children  of  the  masses. 
So  he  directed  that  in  his  schools  they  should  first  be  taught 
the  art  of  reading  through  the  vernacular  as  of  greater  and  wi- 
der utility  than  by  Latin  texts. 

' '  The  language  that  De  La  Salle  had  received  from  his  illus- 
trious contemporaries,"  says  Delaire,  "was  the  language  he 
would  put  upon  the  lips  of  the  people ;  it  was  in  that  language 
that  he  wrote  the  primers  and  the  catechisms,  the  manuals  of 
civics  and  of  Christian  politeness,  the  smallest  and  humblest 
text-books  of  the  poor  children,  but  books  that,  in  reality, 
count  their  editions  by  the  hundreds  and  their  readers  by  the 
millions  and  which,  in  fact,  exert  the  widest  influence  upon  the 
entire  nation. 

"Besides,  he  outlined  the  program  of  studies  to  include: 
reading,  grammar,  composition  on  familiar  things,  religious 
instruction,  writing,  arithmetic,  weights  and  measures  then  in 
use,  the  elements  of  accounting,  drawing  and  singing.  This  in- 
troduction of  the  mother-tongue  in  reading  and  this  precision 
in  the  program  were  the  cause  of  a  tremendous  progress  in 
primary  education." 

Brother  Azarias  says :  "In  making,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  education,  the  mother-tongue  the  basis  of  all  in- 
struction, he  appealed  to  the  intelligence  of  the  child,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  study  of  national  literature,  and  opened 
up  to  the  grown  man  avenues  of  knowledge  and  amusement 
that  had  hitherto  been  encumbered  with  rubbish.  His  was  the 
merit  of  the  pioneer. 'Hijfy^< 
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The  Simnltaneons  Method. 

St.  De  La  iSalle  did  not  indeed  invent  the  simultaneous  me- 
thod of  teaching,  but  so  greatly  did  he  popularize  it  and  con- 
tribute to  its  diffusion  that  certain  authorities  on  pedagogy 
have  called  the  simultaneous  method  the  "La  ISalle  Method." 

Previous  to  his  time,  the  individual  method,  whereby  the 
teacher  taught  each  pupil  individuality,  was  the  method  gener- 
ally in  use  and  the  Saint  insisted  that  this  slow  and  unsatisfac- 
tory process  be  everywhere  replaced  by  the  simultaneous  me- 
thod. He  is  the  genius  who  introduced  and  perfected  this 
method  in  all  its  practical  details.  It  is  no  longer  the  one 
teacher  governing  a  whole  school;  it  is  two  or  three  or  more, 
according  to  the  number  of  pupils,  each  taking  those  of  the 
same  capacity  and  teaching  them  together. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  innovation,  which  revolution- 
ized popular  education,  met  with  serious  opposition  in  favor 
of  the  mutual  system,  or  teaching  by  monitors.  About  1830, 
the  attack  was  renewed  and  an  effort  was  made  in  France 
to  force  the  Christian  Brothers  to  adopt  the  mutual  method, 
known  in  England  as  that  of  Bell  and  Lancaster.  But  the  dis- 
ciples of  De  La  Salle  held  tenaciously  to  his  system  and  it 
finally  triumphed  and  was  universally  adopted.  A  Royal  Com- 
mission concluded  a  report  to  the  English  Parliament  thus: 
"Had  we  known  the  system  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  we 
would  never  have  tolerated  the  Lancastrian  method  in  our 
schools."  And  a  Protestant  writer,  Auguste  Dide,  states: 
"Whatever  was  reasonable  in  the  method  that  Bell  and  Lan- 
caster named  for  themselves  and  presented  as  a  novelty  to  the 
admiration  of  Europe  was  already  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old.  It  dated  from  the  time  of  John  Baptist  De  La  Salle  who 
had,  in  the  case  of  very  large  classes,  joined  the  advantages  of 
the  mutual  to  those  of  the  simultaneous  method,  but  made  the 
place  of  the  monitor  purely  accessory. ' ' 

The  First  Normal  School. 

Before  the  time  of  St.  De  La  Salle  the  primary  schools  were 
Avithout  organization  and  without  any  uniformity.    The  secur- 
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ing  of  teachers  and  their  training  were  altogether  haphazard. 
Our  Saint  conceived  a  vast  scheme  of  school  organization  and 
set  to  work  to  create  the  proper  machinery  to  put  it  into  exe- 
cution. 

Realizing  the  vital  importance  of  training  for  the  teaching 
profession,  he  established  the  first  "Seminary  for  School  Mas- 
ters" or  Normal  School  at  Rheims  in  1684,  a  second  in  1685, 
and  a  third  in  1699,  rather  more  than  a  century  before  that 
opened  at  Yverdon,  in  Switzerland,  in  1805  by  Pestalozzi. 

After  the  French  Revolution,  the  Christian  Brothers  re- 
opened a  Normal  School  at  Rouen  in  1828,  whereas  the  first 
State  Normal  Schools  go  back  only  to  1833.  The  Brothers 
conducted  several  with  remarkable  success,  notably  at  Quim- 
per,  Rouen,  Beauvais,  d'Aurillac,  etc.  The  Beauvais  School 
(1851-1884)  was  the  most  frequented  as  well  as  the  best  known 
in  France.  It  gave  courses  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  book- 
keeping, physical  culture,  organ  and  singing,  and  had  a  Model 
School  in  connection. 

At  the  present  time  the  Christian  Brothers  conduct  fifteen 
Catholic  Normal  Schools  for  male  teachers  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Chief  among  these  are  those  of  Malonne  and  Carls- 
bourg  in  Belgium,  which  have  graduated  more  than  2,500  qua- 
lified teachers,  that  at  Feldkirch  (Austria),  which  in  thirty 
years  has  trained  900  teachers,  that  at  Waterford  (Ireland), 
which  has  turned  out  more  than  2,000  since  1891,  and,  in  Am- 
erica, those  at  Managua  (Nicaragua),  Santiago  (Chili),  and 
Bogota  (Columbia). 

A  Secondary  School  Program. 

St.  De  La  Salle  did  not  by  any  means  confine  his  interests 
to  the  Primary  Schools.  While  the  elementary  school  was  his 
principal  master-work,  his  ambition  was  to  give  the  children 
of  the  people  all  the  education  they  needed  in  its  broadest  and 
highest  sense.  So  it  was  that  he  originated  a  modern  program 
of  secondary  education,  hitherto  unknown  in  the  educational 
world,  to  supply  the  masses  with  just  that  training  required 
to  meet  the  needs  of  his  day.    At  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth 
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century,  a  great  change  was  taking  place,  new  ideas,  new  oc- 
cupations, new  ventures,  and  a  breaking  away  from  the  old 
civilization.  Commerce  and  industry  suddenly  assumed  new 
importance  in  social  life  and  called  for  a  much  larger  place 
in  the  school  curriculum  for  Mathematics  and  the  Sciences. 

In  1705,  De  La  Salle  opened  at  St.  Yon,  near  Rouen,  a  col- 
lege of  an  entirely  new  type.  In  place  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
prominence  in  the  program  was  given  to  commence,  finance, 
mathematics,  architecture,  engineering,  and  physical  training. 
Here  was  an  adaptation  of  program  to  the  needs  created  by 
the  social  transformations  which  were  taking  place.  As  a  type 
of  modern  secondary  ins^truction  it  was  a  distinct  creation 
and  the  model  of  all  subsequent  similar  institutions  in  France 
and  elsewhere.  Even  in  the  manner  of  conducting  these 
schools,  the  Saint  anticipated  modern  times.  The  eclectic  sys- 
tem was  followed.  Each  student  .applied  himself  to  those 
branches  best  suited  to  his  talents,  his  inclinations,  and  his 
pursuits  in  life. 

Several  other  institutions  of  the  same  kind  flourished  before 
1792.  The  College  later  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers 
at  Passy,  near  Paris,  and  now  at  Froyennes,  Belgium,  is  or- 
ganized along  these  eminently  practical  lines.  When  Mr. 
Duruy,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France  under  the 
Second  Empire,  determined  to  establish  a  special  course  of 
secondary  education  in  connection  with  the  University,  he 
pointed  to  the  Brothers'  College  at  Passy  as  the  model  of  what 
Avas  required. 

Technical  Schools. 

To  St.  De  La  Salle,  too,  we  owe  the  first  Technical  or  Pro- 
fessional School  ever  established.  It  was  opened  at  Paris  in 
1699,  and  another  at  Rouen  in  1705  in  connection  with  the 
College  above  referred  to.  Again  his  keen  and  practical  mind 
saw  at  a  glance  what  instruction  was  needed  for  his  time  and 
country.  He  realized  that  a  nation's  prosperity  depends  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  farmer  is  familiar  with  modern  me- 
tliods,  the  craftsman  intelligent,  and  the  business  man  farsee- 
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ing  and  alert.  Writing  of  his  school  at  Rouen,  his  biographer 
says:  "At  St.  Yon  they  teach  knitting  and  weaving.  All  the 
carvings,  metal  work,  and  carpentry  in  the  buildings  before 
1189  were  the  work  of  the  students  themselves.  In  addition, 
they  had  spacious  gardens  for  practical  work  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture. ' ' 

Following  the  lead  of  their  founder,  the  Christian  Brothers 
have,  from  their  foundation,  extended  their  educational  pro- 
gram to  include  every  phase  of  human  activity  and  they  have 
specialized  in  industrial  and  agricultural  courses.  Besides 
giving  agricultural  training  in  elementary  schools,  they  have 
established  special  schools  of  agriculture  such  as  the  celebrated 
Agricultural  Institute  at  Beauvais,  opened  in  1854  and  affiliated 
to  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris.  Others  are  located  at  Les 
Vauxbelets  (Gurnsey),  Santa  Espina  (Spain),  and  Lincoln- 
dale,  N.Y.  At  the  Lincolndale  'School,  the  vocational  feature  of 
the  work  covers  the  wide  field  of  general  agriculture.  Com- 
mencing with  nature  study,  progress  is  made  in  a  practical 
and  constructive  manner  right  up  to  a  general  system  of  rota- 
tive farm  cropping,  and  including  the  use  of  all  types  of  farm 
implements.  For  the  greater  mobility,  this  department  is  di- 
vided into  three  branches,  the  Dairy,  the  Gardens  and  Orchards, 
and  the  Field  Crops. 

'In  the  industrial  sphere,  the  Brothers*  influence  has  been 
still  more  marked.  Their  St.  Nicholas  Technical  School  at 
Paris  has  been  visited  by  delegations  of  educationists  from  all 
])arts  of  Europe  and  from  America,  as  being  the  best  of  its 
kind.  At  the  World's  Fair  in  1900,  this  school  won  a  large 
silver  medal  for  its  remarkable  display  of  workmanship: 
drawing,  modelling,  engraving,  sculpture,  cabinet-making,  etc. 

In  this  connection  must  be  mentioned  the  celebrated  Art 
Schools  of  St.  Luke,  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers  in 
Belgium,  and  begun  at  Ghent  in  1862.  These  are  schools  of  in- 
dustrial art  and  their  curriculum  includes  construction,  art 
trades,  painting,  and  architecture.  When,  at  the  close  of  the 
World  War,  the  Belgian  Commission  for  the  Reconstruction  of 
the  Devastated  Regions  called  for  building  designs,  etc.,  in 
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open  competition,  of  94  accepted,  81  were  from  pupils  of  St. 
Luke's  Schools.  Out  of  24  Gold  Medals,  they  also  won  20. 
And  of  39,770  francs  given  in  prizes  by  the  Commission,  34,260 
francs  went  likewise  to  pupils  of  St.  Luke's. 

Schools  for  Workingn^aen. 

Finally,  to  St.  De  La  Salle 's  initiative  is  due  the  i&rst  school 
for  workingmen  wherein  the  workman  and  his  apprentice  could, 
after  his  day's  work,  give  some  time  to  his  personal  improve- 
ment and  culture  with  a  view  to  bettering  his  social  and  indus- 
trial condition.  To  afford  workingmen  an  opportunity  for  in- 
struction, the  Saint  opened  Sunday  classes  in  which  were 
taught,  not  only  the  ordinary  branches,  but  also  geometry, 
architecture  and  drawing.  Previous  to  admission,  candidates 
were  examined  and  classified  according  to  their  capacity.  Three 
hours  were  devoted  to  the  sciences  or  arts,  suited  to  each  one 's 
avocation.  This  was  followed  by  religious  instruction.  That 
De  La  Salle's  work  in  this  direction  was  appreciated  by  the 
people,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  one  of  these  schools  had 
three  hundred  students,  and  another  two  hundred. 

By  these  educational  reforms  and  inventions,  De  La  Salle 
supplied  the  workingman  with  a  means  of  self-culture  prac- 
tically unknown  before  his  time.  One  of  the  most  graceful 
writers  in  American  literature  expressed  the  workingman 's 
debt  to  St.  De  La  Salle  in  these  words :  "If  to-day  the  artisan 
and  the  workingman  the  world  over  can  read  and  write  and  dis- 
cuss intelligently  all  the  political  and  social  issues  of  the  hour, 
they  owe  it  in  great  measure  to  the  methods  of  teaching  com- 
pleted and  perfected  by  St.  De  La  Salle  and  his  disciples,  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools." 

Other  Educational  Innovations. 

To  the  above  we  may  add  the  following  educational  innova- 
tions due  to  the  Teacher-Saint  or  his  disciples : 

1.  Object  Lessons,  practised  in  the  Christian  Brothers' 
schools,  notably  by  Brother  Peter  Celestine,  long  before  they 
were  generally  adopted.        >^  ^J»^*^t' 
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2.  The  substitution  of  the  Phonetic  Method  for  the  Sign 
Method  in  the  teaching  of  the  deaf,  also  due  to  Brother  Peter 
Celestine. 

3.  The  replacing  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  schools  by 
moral  penances. 

4.  The  popularizing  of  intuitive  methods  in  all  the  grades 
of  the  primary  school. 

5.  Reformatory  Schools  for  delinquents.  The  first  was  es- 
tablished by  St.  De  La  Salle  at  (Rouen  in  1705. 

But,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  De  La 
Salle  was  his  raising  of  the  teaching  profession  to  a  rank  it 
had  hitherto  never  known.  Just  now,  when  so  much  is  being 
said  of  the  necessity  of  raising  the  status  of  the  teacher's  call- 
ing so  as  to  retain  men  and  women  in  the  profession,  it  is 
particularly  interesting  to  know  what  De  La  Salle  did  to 
place  his  chosen  work  upon  a  higher  plane.  He  was  the  first 
to  assert  the  exclusive  right  of  the  teacher  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  his  school  work.  He  impressed  upon  his  disciples  the 
conviction  that  teaching  is  not  merely  a  career  or  an  instru- 
ment of  fortune,  but  that  it  is  the  most  elevated  expression 
of  sacrifice  and  devotedness.  They  were  to  forego  even  the  dig- 
nity of  the  priesthood  so  as  to  have  no  other  duty  or  respon- 
sibility, to  look  upon  their  calling,  not  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
any  other,  but  as  a  profession  of  such  dignity  and  service  as  to 
be  on  a  plane  beyond  which  they  need  not  aspire. 

The  Vision  and  Spirit  of  the  Reformer. 

The  following  words  of  Rev.  Brother  Constantius,  F.S.C., 
fittingly  summarize  the  achievements  of  this  great  educational 
reformer  and  indicate  the  spirit  that  was  their  inspiration : 

'  *  De  La  Salle  is  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  the  advanced 
educators  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  among  the  greatest 
thinkers  and  educational  reformers  of  all  time.  His  system 
embraces  the  best  in  the  modern  educational  methods.  He  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  higher  educational  progress  which  is  the 
distinctive  mark  of  modern  times,  and  bequeathed  to  his  own 
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disciples,  and  to  educators  in  general,  a  system  of  teaching 
which  is  adaptable  to  the  wants  of  school-going  youth  in  every 
country. 

"But  it  was  especially  as  a  priest  that  John  Baptist  De  La 
Salle  loved  his  vocation  as  an  educator.  Like  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola,  he  taught  letters  that  he  might  have  the  right  to  teach 
Christian  doctrine.  In  claiming  this  privilege  De  La  Salle  was 
actuated  by  the  highest  and  purest  motives.  There  was  noth- 
ing narrow  in  his  educational  plans.  He  was  too  wise  not  to 
realize  the  necessity  that  the  truest  and  best  children  of  the 
Church  should  be  amongst  the  most  skilled  in  human  affairs. 
His  view  was  from  the  summit,  therefore,  broad  and  compre- 
hensive. Intellectual  training  was  supplemented  by  a  complete 
course  of  Christian  morals.  Man  had  a  destiny,  and  the  teacher 
was  to  inculcate  this  truth  by  cultivating  and  developing  the 
theological  virtues  in  the  souls  of  the  children." 
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SaiiU  iperpetua 

Within  the  palace  gates  dwelt  vice  and  sin; 

Between  them  passed  a  virgin  pure  and  white, 
And  the  fair  sonl  that  lived  in  peace  Avithin 

Was  beautiful   and   spotless   in  God's  sight. 

Like  the  white  lily  in  the  cold  dark  mine, 

Where  grimy  men  toiled  all  the  day  and  niglit, 

Whose  petals  glistened  with  a  wondrous  sheen 
That  smoke  nor  grime  could  not  defile  or  blight. 

And  when  Perpetua  was  asked  how  she 

Could  walk  in  sinful  ways  and  yet  be  pure, 

ITer  answer  was,  ''God's  grace  envelopes  me, 
And  e'en  in  Caesar's  house  I  am  secure!" 
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SAINT  PERPETUA 

By  Dr.  Frederick  Joseph  Kinsman, 

Of  the  Roman  Emperors  hostile  to  the  Church,  one  of  the 
most  active  was  Septimius  Severus,  193-211.  During  his  reign 
there  were  various  local  outbreaks  against  Christians,  the  best 
known  being  one  in  the  (Roman  province  of  Africa,  now  Tun- 
isia, where  there  were  numerous  martyrs,  the  most  notable  be- 
ing those  who  suffered  in  Carthage  on  March  7th,  203. 

The  memory  of  these  was  kept  alive  in  their  own  province 
until  the  Church  in  Africa  was  crushed  by  the  Vandal  invader.s 
of  the  fifth  century ;  and  one  of  them,  Perpetua,  has  a  perman- 
ent memorial  through  insertion  of  her  name  in  the  Roman  Can- 
on, Yet  for  a  long  time  Perpetua  was  little  more  than  a  name, 
like  St.  Agatha  or  St,  Anastasia,  until  in  1663  Lucas  Holsten- 
ius,  Librarian  of  the  Vatican,  discovered  and  published  her 
Acts,  These  Acts  are  wholly  authentic,  being  a  contemporary 
account  by  competent  witnesses,  and  tell  a  tale  of  absorbing  in- 
terest. Moreover,  the  death-scene  they  describe  may  be  visual- 
ized in  accurate  detail,  as  the  excavations  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie 
disclosed  the  amphitheatre  at  Carthage  in  which  the  martyrs 
suffered,  existing  much  in  its  third  century  form. 

The  Acts  of  St.  Perpetua  comprise  three  separate  docu- 
ments: first,  a  narrative  written  by  the  saint  herself  while  in 
prison ;  second,  the  description  of  a  vision  by  one  of  her  com- 
panions, Saturus ;  and,  third,  an  account  of  the  deaths  written 
by  an  eye-witness  shortly  after.  It  is  conjectured  that  this 
witness  was  TertuUian,  the  only  Carthaginian  Christian  of  the 
time  known  to  us  through  his  writings;  and  the  conjecture  is 
plausible  for  three  reasons;  Tertullian  is  the  only  one  known 
who  would  have  been  likely  to  have  assumed,  or  been  assigned, 
the  task;  the  Latin  of  the  narrative  has  certain  peculiarities 
Avhich  occur  elsewhere  only  in  Tertullian 's  works;  the  preface 
appears  to  have  been  written  by  one  favorable  to  Montanism. 
which  Tertullian  adopted  in  his  later  years.       These  reasons 
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are  not  conclusive,  but  established  a  high  degree  of  probability. 
The  most  telling  argument  is  that  from  similarity  of  language ; 
but  this  might,  of  course,  be  accounted  for  by  common  use  of 
Carthaginian  idioms. 

With  this  unusually  graphic  account  of  St.  Perpetua  from 
herself  and  from  one  who  saw  her  die,  the  only  way  worthily 
to  give  her  history  is  to  do  so  in  the  language  of  the  Acts.  The 
first  of  the  three  documents,  Perpetua 's  own  writing,  ex- 
pressed in  quaint  and  simple  Latin,  tells  of  her  arrest  and  trial 
and  ends  thus:  "This  have  I  written  the  very  day  before  the 
contest:  of  the  actual  contest  itself,  if  anyone  else  wishes,  let 
him  write  an  account  of  that.''  This  suggestion  or  request 
was  complied  with  by  Tertullian,  or  the  contemporary  who 
wrote  in  Tertullian 's  style,  when  he  produced  the  third  docu- 
ment which  opens:  "The  day  of  their  victory  dawned.  They 
went  forth  in  procession  from  the  prison  into  the  amphitheatre 
as  into  a  heaven,  joyful,  with  bright  countenance,  if  perchance 
pale,  it  was  from  joy  not  fear."  In  the  space  here  at  disposal, 
it  will  be  possible  to  quote  about  half  of  what  Perpetua  wrote 
of  herself  and  her  witness  wrote  of  her. 

The  witness  wrote  a  few  lines  of  introduction  to  Perpetua  "s 
own  narrative  : '  *  The  young  catechumens,  Revocatus,  his  fellow- 
servant  Felicitas,  and  Secundulus,  were  arrested,  and  with 
them  also  Ubia  Perpetua,  a  woman  of  honorable  birth,  about 
twenty-two  years  old,  well-educated,  a  young  matron  recently 
married,  having  an  infant  child  which  she  was  still  nursing. 
She  had  a  father,  mother,  and  two  brothers,  the  younger  a  cat- 
echumen like  herself."' 

Then  follows  Perpetua 's  account: 

"While  I  was  still  with  my  accusers,  my  father  tried  to 
alter  my  purpose  and  sought  to  dissuade  me  through  my  af- 
fection for  himself.  'Father,'  I  cried,  'do  you  see  this  little 
jug  lying  here,  or  anything  else  you  choose  for  the  sake  of 
an  example?'  And  he  said,  'I  see  it.'  And  'I  said  to  him,  'Can 
it  be  called  by  any  other  than  its  own  name?'  And  he  said, 
'No.'    'So  also  in  my  case,  I  cannot  call  myself  anything  other 
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than  what  I  am,  a  Christian'  Then,  my  father,  angered  at  my 
speech,  threw  himself  upon  me  as  if  he  would  tear  my  eyes  out. 
But  he  troubled  me  little,  for  surely  he  was  but  yielding  to  ar- 
guments suggested  by  the  devil.  Then  for  a  few  days  he  left 
me  alone ;  and  I  gave  thanks  to  God,  for  his  absence  refreshed 
me.  During  these  same  few  days  we  were  baptized;  and  the 
Spirit  instructed  me  that  I  should  pray  for  nothing  at  the 
time  of  my  baptism  except  for  power  to  suffer  in  flesh. 

' '  A  few  days  later  we  were  taken  to  the  prison :  and  I  was 
frightened  because  I  had  never  experienced  such  darkness.  0 
what  a  terrible  time  it  was!  The  heat  was  terrific  from  the 
crowding  together  of  the  prisoners;  and  there  was  much  hust- 
ling about  by  the  soldiers.  Then  too  I  was  troubled  with  wor- 
ry about  my  child.  Then  it  was  that  Tertius  and  Pomponius, 
the  blessed  deacons  who  ministered  to  us,  secured  for  us  the 
privilege  of  being  sent  for  a  few  hours  into  a  better  part  of 
the  prison  where  we  could  refresh  ourselves Then  I  ob- 
tained permission  to  have  my  child  with  me  in  the  prison.  Im- 
mediately I  felt  better,  was  relieved  both  from  trouble  and 
worry  about  my  baby :  and  all  at  once  the  prison  seemed  a  pal- 
ace, and  I  would  rather  have  been  there  than  anywhere  else. 

"Then  mj^  brother  said  to  me :  'My  dear  sister,  already  you 
are  in  great  honor,  so  that  I  am  praying  that  it  may  be  shown 
thee  in  vision  whether  martydom  or  release  is  in  store  for  thee ! 
And  since  I  knew  that  1  could  speak  with  God,  whose  great 
mercies  I  had  already  experienced,  I  made  him  a  faithful  pro- 
mise, saying,  'I  will  tell  thee  tomorrow.'  Then  I  prayed,  and 
this  was  shown  me.  I  saw  a  ladder  of  great  height,  stretching 
even  to  the  sky,  and  very  narrow.  Men  could  not  ascend  ex- 
cept one  at  a  time.  On  its  side  were  fastened  all  sorts  of  iron 
weapons,  swords,  spears,  hooks,  and  daggers,  so  that  if  anyone 
ascended  carelessly,  without  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  above,  he 
would  be  wounded  and  his  flesh  torn  by  the  weapons.  And 
lying  under  the  ladder  was  a  dragon  of  huge  size,  lying  in  wait 
for  those  who  wished  to  ascend  and  trying  to  frighten  them 
from  the  attempt.  Saturus  was  first  to  ascend,  he  who  had 
not  been  present  when  we  were  first  arrested,  but  who  had 
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voluntarily  surrendered  himself  on  our  account.  He  came  to 
the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  turning  said  to  me,  'Perpetua,  I  am 
supporting  thee :  but  beware  lest  that  dragon  bite  thee. '  and  I 
said,  'He  will  not  hurt  me  for  I  trust  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. ' '  And  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  as  if  afraid  of  me. 
the  dragon  slowly  cast  down  his  head,  and  I  stepped  upon  it 
as  if  it  had  been  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder.  Then  I  went  up. 
And  I  saw  a  great  space  of  a  garden,  and  in  the  midst  a  Man 
sitting,  in  dress  of  a  shepherd,  tall,  tending  His  sheep.  Stand- 
ing about  Him  were  thousands  in  white  robes.  He  raised  His 
head  and,  looking  at  me,  said  'Thou  art  welcome.  My  child.' 
And  he  called  me  and  gave  me  from  the  cheese  He  was  making 
what  seemed  like  a  small  morsel.  I  received  It  with  my  hands 
joined  and  ate  it;  and  all  those  standing  about  said,  'Amen.'  At 
that  sound  I  awoke  and  seemed  to  be  chewing  something.  At 
once  I  told  what  I  had  seen  to  my  brother;  and  we  knew  that 
for  me  it  should  be  martyrdom.  From  that  time  we  had  no  lon- 
ger any  hopes  for  things  in  this  world." 

Then  Perpetua  tells  of  efforts  of  her  father  to  dissuade  her 
from  her  constancy,  culminating  in  his  bringing  her  child  be- 
fore the  tribunal,  when  she  Avas  called  for  examination  before 
the  procurator  wiio  seconded  the  father's  efforts. 

"Spare  thy  father's  age;  spare  the  boy's  infancy.  Offer 
sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  the  Emperors !  And  I  replied,  'I  will 
not  do  it.'  Then  said  Hilarion.  'Art  thou  a  Christian?'  And 
I  answered,  'I  am  a  Christian.'  " 

Then  came  the  condemnation.  She  tells  also  of  another  vis- 
ion in  which  she  saw  a  brother  who  had  died  in  childhood, 
troubled  with  inability  to  reach  a  bowl  of  water.  ' '  And  I  prayed 
for  my  brother  day  and  night,  begging  with  tears  that  he  might 
be  given  me."  Then  came  another  vision  in  which  the  brother, 
Dinocrates,  "cleansed,  well-clothed,  refreshed,"'  was  able  to 
reach  the  water  in  the  boAvl,  which  had  been  lowered,  where- 
out  he  drank  "without  ceasing  of  the  waters  that  never  fail- 
ed." This  has  become  a  classic  illustration  of  the  power  of 
saints  to  assist  souls  in  Purgatory, 
in  "On.  the  day  before  the  contest"  came  a  final  vision  of 
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the  last  trial  to  which  Perpetua  seemed  to  be  led  by  "Pom- 
ponius,  the  deacon." 

"At  last  we  came  breathless  into  the  amphitheatre;  and  He 
brought  me  into  the  arena  and  said  to  me:  'Do  not  be  afraid: 
I  am  with  thee  and  share  the  struggle  with  thee. '  Then  he  dis- 
appeared. And  'I  saw  all  the  crowd  of  people  looking  at  me 
with  astonishment ;  and,  because  I  knew  that  I  had  been  con- 
demned to  the  beasts,  I  wondered  that  they  were  not  set  upon 
me.  Then  there  came  out  against  me  an  Egyptian,  horrible  to 
look  at,  with  many  followers,  threatening  to  fight  me.  And 
there  came  to  my  side  some  noble  young  men  as  helpers  and 
supporters And  all  the  time  I  saw  that  Egyptian  op- 
posite advancing  over  the  sand.  And  there  came  a  certain 
Man  of  great  height  so  that  He  seemed  as  tall  as  the  top  of 
the  amphitheatre,  in  flowing  garments  of  purple  with  two 
stripes  across  the  breast  and  many  ornaments  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, carrying  a  rod  like  a  master  of  games  and  a  green  branch 
whereon  were  golden  apples.  He  called  for  silence  and  said, 
'This  Egyptian,  if  he  vanquish  this  woman,  let  him  kill  her 
with  a  sword :  but  if  she  vanquish  him,  let  her  receive  this 
branch.'    Then  He  withdrew.  «?'">«•  ■■^^ 

"We  approached  each  other  gradually  and  began  to  ex- 
change blows.  He  tried  to  seize  my  feet :  but  I  struck  his  face 
with  my  heels.  And  I  was  lifted  into  the  air  and  began  to 
trample  him  as  if  I  were  treading  on  the  ground.  When  I  felt 
that  he  Avas  ceasing  to  struggle,  I  joined  my  hands  so  that  I 
placed  my  fingers  together:  I  seized  his  head,  and  he  fell  on 
his  face.  Then  I  stood  upon  his  head.  The  people  began  to 
shout  and  supporters  to  sing  psalms.  Then  I  went  to  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  games  and  received  the  branch.  He  kissed  me  and 
said:  'Daughter,  peace  be  with  thee;'  and  I  started  to  go  in 
triumph  toward  the  Gate  of  Safety. 

"Then  I  awoke  and  knew  that  I  was  going  to  contend,  not 
against  beasts  but  against  the  devil ;  and  I  knew  also  that  I 
should  win  the  victory." 

The  witness  tells  of  the  actual  happenings  which  the  vision 
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liad  foreshadowed  in  allegory,  of  the  realization  of  Perpetua's 
anticipation  of  sustaining  grace  in  face  of  death. 

"Perpetua  advanced  with  a  joyful  gait  as  matron  of  Christ, 
one  of  God's  dainty  ones,  by  the  brightness  of  her  eyes  rebuk- 
ing the  gaze  of  the  crowd  ....  She  sang  a  psalm  already 
treading  on  the  head  of  the  Egyptian.  Revocatus  and  Saturn- 
inus  and  Saturas  threatened  judgment  against  the  people  be- 
holding the  deed,  and  in  the  very  presence  of  Hilarion,  began 
to  say  to  him  by  gesture  and  nod,  'You  us:  but  God  you.'  The 
people  enraged  called  for  huntsmen  to  lash  them  with  scourges. 
And  they  thanked  them  for  it,  because  thus  they  were  sharers 
in  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  (Then  follows  an  account  of  the 
mangling  of  the  men  by  different  beasts.) 

' '  For  the  young  women,  however,  the  devil  had  prepared  a 
ferocious  cow ;  . . . .  and  Perpetua  was  the  first  to  be  tossed. 
She  fell  heavily  but  at  once  sat  up  and  drew^  her  tunic  which 
had  been  torn  from  her  side  to  cover  her  limbs,  thinking  more 
of  modesty  than  of  pain.  Afterward,  being  thrown  down  again, 
she  bound  up  her  locks  which  were  disheveled,  for  it  is  not 
fitting  that  a  martyr  suffer  with  loosened  hair,  lest  she  seem 
to  bewail  what  is  her  true  glory.  So  she  arose ;  and,  when  she 
had  seen  Felicitas  thrown  down,  went  to  her,  took  her  by  the 
hand  and  lifted  her  up.  Both  stood  side  by  side ;  and  the  cruel- 
ty of  the  people  being  sated,  they  were  called  back  to  the  Gate 
of  Safety.  There  Perpetua,  supported  by  a  certain  catechu- 
men named  Rusticus,  who  kept  by  her  side,  as  if  awaking  from 
sleep,  began  to  look  about  and  to  amazement  of  all,  said:  'I 
do  not  know  when  we  are  to  be  cast  to  that  cow.'  When  she 
was  told  what  had  already  happened,  at  first  she  did  not  be- 
lieve it,  but  at  last  was  convinced  by  the  marks  of  the  tossing 
in  her  wounded  body  and  by  the  unexpected  presence  Rusti- 
cus. Then  she  addressed  him  and  her  brother,  who  had  been 
summoned:  'Stand  firm  in  the  faith  and  love  one  another:  and 
do  not  be  shaken  by  what  you  have  seen  us  suffer ' 

"Then  were  they  all  stretched  in  the  usual  place  of  the 
throat-cutting:  but  the  people,  wishing  to  make  their  eyes 
accomplices  to  the  murder  by  seeing  the  sword  penetrate  their 
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bodies,  demanded  that  they  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
arena.  To  the  surprise  of  all  they  arose  and  betook  themselves 
to  the  place  where  the  people  wished  them.  And  first  they 
kissed  each  other  that  they  might  complete  their  martyrdom 
by  the  solemn  kiss  of  peace.  The  others  remained  motionless 
and  received  the  death-blow  in  silence ;  much  the  more  Saturus 
who  had  already  been  first  to  ascend  and  first  to  give  up  the 
ghost.  He  was  indeed  sustaining  Perpetua.  Perpetua,  more- 
over, that  she  might  have  some  taste  of  pain,  groaned  in  the 
anguish  of  her  broken  bones,  and  herself  guided  the  uncertain 
hand  of  a  young  gladiator  to  her  neck.  Possibly  so  great  a 
woman  could  not  otherwise  have  died,  because  she  was  feared 
by  the  unclean  spirit  unless  she  had  willed  her  own  death. 

''0  most  brave  and  blessed  martyrs!  O  truly  called  and 
chosen  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ!  He  who  mag- 
nifies and  adores  this  ought  certainly  to  read  of  these  no  less 
than  the  ancient  examples  of  faith  for  the  edification  of  the 
Church.  These  new  exhibitions  of  virtue  testify  that  the  same 
Holy  Spirit  is  even  in  our  own  time  working,  and  God  Al- 
mighty our  Father,  and  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to 
Whom  be  ascribed  renown  and  measureless  power  forever 
and  ever.    Amen." 

—The  Sign. 
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A  pearl  within  a  ring  of  blue, 

Across  her  face  the  shadows  flew, 

And  I  could  watch  the  whole  night  through. 

Tho'  veil'd  like  mermaid  in  the  sea, 
And  cold  as  virgin  snow  she  be, 
She  hath  a  magic  charm  for  me. 

Her  frolics  she  hath  never  ceas'd, 
When  first  on  her  mine  eyes  did  feast, 
The  Lady  lingered  in  the  East. 

Since  then  hath  sped  but  one  night's  rest, 
And  now  she  sporteth  in  the  West, 
She  flitteth  like  a  parting  guest. 

This  night  she  hides  from  mortal  eyes, 

A  sable  mantle  her  disguise, 

A  rim  of  pearl  her  light  betraj'^s. 

She  eareth  not  this  cloak  to  don, 
And  she  will  cast  it  off  anon. 
And  bridal  raiment  will  put  on. 

In  opal,  pearl,  and  silver  sheen, 
Allumining  the  midnight  scene, 
Fair  Image  of  the  Angels'  Queen. 


S.M.E. 
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PRINCIPAL  DIVINE  ACTIONS 

Rev.  K.  J.  iMdRAE. 


The  Trinity. 


St 


.,  HE  first  Divine  Action  is  that  of  tlie  Divine  Intellect  in 
fi  the  generation  of  the  Son.  "A  human  mind  conceives 
a  thought,  an  image.  This  is  inseparable  from  the  mind, 
and  yet  it  is  different  from  the  mind.  God  is  a  pure  intelli- 
gence ;  His  essential  action  is  intellectual.  His  intelligence 
fixes  its  regard  on  the  totality  of  truth  and  reality,  that  is, 
the  Divine  Essence  itself.  The  perception  of  this  is  a  full, 
and  therefore  infinite  image  of  God's  substance,  and  is  the 
adequate  expression,  or  word,  for  His  being.  This  perception  is 
the  product  of  the  full  exercise  of  God's  infinite  activity;  it 
is  equal  to  that  action ;  that  is,  it  is  infinite ;  that  is,  it  is  God. 
So  perfect  is  this  reflection  of  God  in  His  own  intelligence 
that  it  is  itself  the  Divinity  as  communicated ;  and  the  con- 
scious action  produces  a  conscious  reflex  action,  each  equal 
to  the  other,  each  existing  in  the  same  substance,  and  differing 
from  one  another  only  in  that  one  produces  and  the  other  is 
produced  .  .  The  production  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  Second 
person,  is  an  eternal  action;  it  is  not  something  which  has 
taken  place  in  a  remote  past ;  it  never  began  or  ended ;  it  is 
always  in  progress;  it  is  the  actual  mode  of  Gods  exi.stence. 
This  action  also  is  necessary  and  inevitable.  It  is  not  the 
association  in  equal  dignity  of  a  second  (and  of  a  third)  be- 
ing with  one  who  is  already  all-sufficient;  but  it  is  that  the 
Infinite  Being  has  an  infinite  action  in  Himself,  and  this  ac- 
tion has  an  infinity  and  reality  of  effect  which  is  without 
example  in  our  limited  experience  of  finite  actions.  The  pro- 
ductive action  in  the  Trinity  is  within  the  infinite  circle  of 
God's  substance,  so  that  there  is  no  multiplication  or  increase 
of  the  Divinity.    The  terms  of  the  operations  in  God  are  called 
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Persons;  the  word  is  our  nearest  approximation  to  an  inef- 
fable fact,  and  we  must  beware  of  being  misled  by  its  current 
untheologieal  sense  of  individuals  who  are  distinct  from  one  an- 
other" (Belord's  Meditations  on  Christian  Dogma,  Vol.  I., 
pages  90-91). 

The  second  Divine  action  is  that  of  the  Divine  Will  in  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "The  Divine  Father  begetting 
the  Son,  equal  to  Himself  and  the  image  of  His  glory,  by  an 
act  of  the  intellect,  is  simultaneously  moved  to  exercise  His 
will  in  an  act  of  infinite  love  towards  this  reflection  of  His 
perfections.  The  Son  in  turn  necessarily  loves  the  Father 
with  an  equal  and  infinite  love.  This  joint  action  is  within 
the  Godhead ;  it  is  God ;  and  it  constitutes  a  production,  and  a 
term  which  has  personal  consciousness  of  that  love,  and  which 
is  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus  the  Third  Person  proceeds  from  the 
First  and  Second  together  as  from  one  principle  or  source  of 
action,  for  they  are  one  in  will  and  in  love.  The  Father  etern- 
ally begets  the  Son  having  the  same  divinity  and  the  same 
powders  as  Himself,  and  amongst  these  is  included  an  equal 
power  with  Himself  of  being  the  principle  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  is  this  fact  of  producing  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  the  source  of 
the  reciprocal  relations  between  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost :  without 
these  relations  there  would  be  no  distinction  and  They  would 
not  be  different  persons"  (Id.  page  98). 

Now,  the  generation  of  the  Son,  and  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  are  so  complete  and  perfect  that  there  can- 
not be  any  other  similar  actions  within  (ad  intra)  the  God- 
head, or  on  the  plane  of  the  Infinite,  but  on  the  plane  of  the 
finite  the  Divine  Intelligence  could  devise  the  greatest  pos- 
sible variety  and  number  of  creatures,  each  of  which,  like 
the  facets  of  a  jewel,  could  reflect  or  shew  one  or  more  of  the 
Divine  perfections.  But  God  was  not  compelled  to  create  such 
creatures.  He  could  have  remained  perfectly  happy  for  all 
eternity  without  them.  It  was,  therefore.  His  infinite  love 
that  impelled  Him  to  create,  in  order  to  have  objects  for  His 
love,  for  love  is  difusive  of  itself,  that  is,  always  tending  to 
bestow  itself  upon  other  persons  or  objects. 
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The  Angels. 

When,  therefore,  God  determined  to  create,  naturally,  the 
first  creature  to  be  created  were  the  Angels,  because  they 
represent  His  perfections  better  than  any  others,  for  they  are 
pure  spirits,  as  He  is  a  pure  spirit,  immortal  like  Him,  intelli- 
gent, and  capable  of  loving  as  He  is  intelligent  and  capable  of 
loving. 

The  Angels  consist  of  three  hierarchies  of  three  choirs  each. 
To  the  first  hierarchy  belong  the  Seraphim,  Cherubim  and 
Thrones;  to  the  second  the  Dominations,  Powers  and  Virtues; 
and  to  the  third  the  Principalities,  Archangels  and  Angels. 
Now  it  would  be  most  interesting  here  to  describe  the  nature 
and  function  of  each  choir  of  the  Angels,  or,  at  least,  of  each 
hierarchy,  but  it  would  make  this  paper  altogether  too  long. 

The  next  Divine  action,  after  the  creation  of  the  Angels 
was  their  elevation  to  the  supernatural  life  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  fulfill  their  destiny. 

Primal  Matter,  and  Its  Development. 

Man,  on  account  of  his  spiritual  soul,  should  come  next,  af- 
ter the  Angels,  in  the  order  of  creation,  were  it  not  that  his 
body  is  material.  This  material,  therefore,  from  which  his 
body  was  to  be  formed,  nourished,  etc.,  had  to  be  created  first. 
The  universe,  also,  and  this  particular  part  of  it  which  we  call 
the  earth,  in  which  man  was  to  work  out  his  destiny,  had  to 
be  provided.  But  all  that  seems  to  have  been  necessary  for 
God  to  have  done,  immediately  and  directly,  for  this  purpose, 
was  to  have  created  the  primal  matter  from  which  all  material 
things  are  made,  and  to  have  endowed  it  with  all  the  various 
forces  and  laws  which  we  call,  in  general,  the  laws  of  nature. 
Then  by  a  gradual  evolution  He  could  have  formed  from  it  the 
universe,  including  our  earth.  By  a  similar  process  He  could, 
as  far  as  we  know,  have  developed  the  earth  to  the  state  ne- 
cessary for  man.  But  when  we  come  to  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal kingdoms  especially,  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  ask  the 
evolutionists  for  proof  that  they  were  formed,  wholly  or  part- 
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ly,  by  evolution  (See  Lilies  for  June,  1925,  p.  66).  In  all  such 
cases  we  should  remember  that ' '  No  creature  could  have  drawn 
out  a  developed  being  from  non-being,  even  if  any  creature 
had  been  pre-existent.  The  mode  in  which  something  is  cre- 
ated from  nothing  is  absolutely  inconceivable  to  us.  Only  a 
being  of  infinite  intelligence  and  omnipotent  power  could  do 
such  a  thing.  A  creature  could  not  have  acted  before  it  ex- 
isted so  as  to  produce  itself,  or  develope  itself  by  its  own 
energies.  And  the  whole  universe  of  things  was  as  powerless 
to  evolve  itself  as  a  single  atom  or  a  degree  of  force"  (Bel- 
lord,  Vol.  I.,  p.  116-7). 

If  we  adopt  the  theory  of  evolution  for  the  formation  of 
the  universe,  including  this  earth  with  its  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal kingdoms,  we  may  view  the  six  days  of  creation  of  the 
Bible  as  six  indefinite  periods,  as  when  we  say  "It  will  not 
happen  in  our  day,"  etc.,  or  as  six  days  like  ours,  in  which 
Moses  was  shoAvn,  in  a  vision,  somewhat  like  a  moving  pic- 
ture, the  six  principal  stages  in  this  gradual  evolution. 

Man. 

But  Avhen  we  come  to  Man  it  is  simply  impossible  that  his 
soul  could  have  been  evolved  from  any  form  of  matter  be  it 
ever  so  highly  developed,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  a 
spiritual  substance,  and  God  alone  can  create  such  substances. 
Hence  the  souls  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  well  as  all  other  human 
souls,  were  created  by  God  from  nothing,  the  same  as  the  an- 
gels were  created. 

With  regard  to  the  body  of  the  first  man,  however,  it  does 
not  seem  impossible,  physically  at  least,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  gradually  evolved  from  a  lower,  or  even  the  lowest,  form 
of  life  until  fitted  to  receive  a  human  soul  created  directly 
by  God,  a^  some  evolutionists  maintain.  But,  of  course,  this 
must  be  thoroughly  proved  before  we  are  bound  to  accept  it, 
and  this  they  have  not  been  able  to  do.  Anyway,  why  should 
we  be  anxious  to  discover  a  relationship  with  the  horrible 
grinning  and  gibbering  ape  tribe?  »fhw» 
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After  creating  the  souls,  at  least,  of  our  first  parents,  God 
raised  them  to  the  supernatural  life.  This  was  also  a  Divine 
action,  for  grace,  which  constitutes  that  life,  "Is  an  invisible 
supernatural  influx  of  Ood  upon  our  souls,  helping  all,  and 
especially  the  just,  for  such  purposes  as  transcend  our  natural 
powers"  (Bellord,  Vol.  II.,  p.  87).  And  when  God  raised  our 
first  parents  to  the  supernatural  life  He  conferred  upon  them 
also  the  privilege  of  bequeathing  it  to  their  posterity  along 
with  the  natural  life.  But  when  they  bartered  the  supernatural 
life  for  the  forbidden  fruit  they  no  longer  had  it  to  bequeath ; 
and  when  it  was  restored  the  i^rivilege  of  bequeathing  it  was 
not  renewed.  God  promised,  instead,  a  new  Eve  and  a  new 
Adam  to  repair  the  sad  failure  of  the  first. 

The  Immaculate  Conception. 

When,  finalh%  the  time  came  for  the  fulfillment  of  this  pro- 
mise, God  created  the  soul  of  the  second  Eve,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  infused  into  it  the  su- 
pernatural life,  thus  preserving  it  from  Original  sin,  which,  in 
essence,  is  the  absence  or  deprivation  of  that  life.  This  glori- 
ous privilege  is  called  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  was 
bestowed  upon  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  virtue  of  the  future  merits 
of  her  Divine  Son,  and  for  His  honour — so  that  it  could  not 
be  said  of  Him  that  He  was  born  of  a  mother  who  was  the 
slave  of  satan,  throutrh  original  sin,  even  for  a  single  instant. 

The  Incarnation. 

In  the  Incarnation  there  were  several  Divine  actions,  viz., 
the  creation  of  a  human  soul,  the  miraculous  virginal  concep- 
tion, the  hypostatic  union  of  the  human  and  Divine  natures 
so  closely  as  to  form  but  one  Person,  and,  finally,  the  miracul- 
ous virginal  birth  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  the  second 
Adam. 

The  Redemption. 

After  performing  innumerable  miracles,  which  were,  of 
course,  Divine  actions,  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  died  on  the 
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cross,  to  atone  for  sin,  and  to  redeem,  or  buy  us  back,  from 
the  slavery  to  satan  into  which  the  first  Adam  sold  us.  This 
sacrifice  on  the  cross,  inasmuch  as  it  was  that  of  a  Divine 
offerer  and  Divine  victim,  was  a  Divine  action,  and,  of  course, 
the  Resurrection  which  followed  was  also  a  Divine  action. 

Sanctification. 

The  principal  Divine  actions  for  our  sanctification,  and  pre- 
paration for  heaven,  Avere  the  institution  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  that  of  its  seven  Sacraments,  and  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Although  the  above  enumeration  of  the  principal  Divine 
actions  is  crudely  done  I  hope  that  it  will  aid  the  reader,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  in  arriving  at  a  better  idea  of  what  God 
is  in  Himself,  and  what  He  has  done,  and  will  continue  to  do, 
for  us. 
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A  NOTED  EDUCATIONIST  IS  CALLED 
TO  HIS  REWARD 


We  have  not  here  a  lasting  city,  but  are  pilgrims  all  ad- 
vancing along  the  one-way  thoroughfare  towards  Eternity. 
This  is  a  thought  which  bears  in  upon  us  most  forcibly  when 
we  have  occasion  to  note  the  passing  of  some  dear  and 
beautiful  soul,  through  the  terminal  gateway  through  which 
there  is  no  return.  On  Friday  morning,  January  29th,  feast 
of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Mr,  Michael  O'Brien,  late  secretary  of 
the  Catholic  Educational  Council  of  Ontario,  passed  saint-like 
to  his  reward.  In  the  death  of  this  great,  good  man,  Catholic 
education  in  this  Province  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest  expon- 
ents, and  the  Community  of  St.  Joseph,  as  a  teaching  body, 
feels  deprived  of  a  very  dear  and  benefieient  friend.  Many 
general,  individual  and  quite  personal  favours  and  kindnesses 
has  it  received  through  the  influence  of  this  capable  and  sin- 
cere friend  to  whom  it  will  always  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  can  be  repaid  only  by  cherished  memory  and  frequent, 
fervent  prayer. 

Being  Separate  School  Inspector  for  over  sixteen  years,  Mr. 
O'Brien  was  widely  known  and  had  become  a  familiar  and 
always  most  welcome  visitor  in  the  class-room.  His  paternal 
greeting,  his  tender  sympathy  in  difficulty,  his  sensitive  deli- 
cacy of  feeling  in  making  suggestions  for  improvement,  his 
pithy  remarks  and  potential  encouragement  made  his  visit  act 
like  a  tonic  for  months  after  he  had  gone.  His  advice  was  al- 
ways sane  and  helpful  and  his  outlook  hopeful  and  ever  direct- 
ed towards  ideal  aims.  Whatever  he  would  undertake  he 
wished  to  finish  in  the  most  complete  and  satisfying  manner. 
His  labours  as  an  expert  educational  jurist  in  collecting  and  ar- 
ranging reports,  enactments  and  statistics  for  the  recent  peti- 
tionary trial  for  Catholic  rights,  was  a  burden,  which  at  the 
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very  last  he  laid  down  not  with  diminished  interest,  but  with 
a  sense  of  brain-fagged  relief  and  physical  exhaustion.  It  may 
be  considered  the  climax  to  a  work  of  years,  the  labour  of 
love  and  self-sacrificing  devotions  in  a  noble  cause. 

An  overwhelming  sacrifice  which  this  generous  Christian 
gentleman  made  towards  the  end,  manfully  and  even  heroical- 
ly was  the  gracious  consent  and  cordial  approval  which  he 
gave  to  the  step  taken  recently  by  his  only  daughter,  Kathleen, 
in  entering  the  Novitiate  of  the  Sisters  of  St,  Joseph.  Her  pro- 
gress in  the  ways  of  learning  and  her  careful  training  in  an 
unusually  comprehensive  course  which  included  both  Bache- 
lor's and  Master's  Degrees  from  the  University  of  Toronto, 
had  been  to  this  indulgent  though  strict  and  keen-sighted  par- 
ent, a  matter  of  deepest  interest.  He  Avished  her  to 
be  fully  equipped  for  the  best  service  possible  for  her 
to  give  in  a  life-work  wholly  for  God.  In  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  life  his  heart  was  set  upon  God  alone. 
On  the  day  of  her  entrance  here,  when  taking  leave  of 
his  darling  Kathleen,  he  was  heard  remark  in  words  to  this 
effect :  ' '  The  will  of  God  alone,  my  child,  gives  me  courage  to 
make  this  sacrifice.  You  will  be  always  happy  here  if  you  do 
His  will."  These  were  the  words  of  a  strong  and  fervent  faith 
in  Divine  Providence  and  of  heroic  and  submissive  resignation 
to  its  Divine  decrees. 

Upon  the  day  of  interment  at  the  Cathedral  Church  in 
Peterboro,  the  final  farewell  tribute  was  delivered  in  most 
eloquent,  apposite  and  forceful  terms  by  His  Grace,  Archbishop 
McNeil,  of  Toronto,  In  part  we  shall  quote  them  here  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Before  the  remains  of  Michael  O'Brien  are  consigned  to 
mother  earth,  accompanied  by  the  prayers  and  blessings  of 
Mother  Church,  and  by  the  heartfelt  sorrow  of  thousands  of 
friends,  it  is  my  privilege  to  voice  our  last  farewell, 

''During  ten  years  'I  worked  with  Mr.  O'Brien  in  the  school 
affairs  which  brought  us  together.  From  the  beginning  I  felt 
that  here  was  a  man  who  could  be  trusted  implicitly;  his 
judgment  was  always  prompt,  clear,  decided  and  disinterested. 
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I  never  had  occasion  to  revise  that  first  impression.  Contin- 
ued intercourse  did  but  serve  to  deepen  my  respect  for  his 
character  and  his  ability.  He  could  be  influenced  by  solid  ar- 
gument, but  not  by  opinions  of  others.  He  was  emphatically 
a  leader  in  his  own  sphere  of  activity,  always  alert  as  to  ways 
and  means,  always  well  informed,  and  always  keen  in  his  es- 
timate of  public  men  and  their  motives. 

''Recently  you  were  informed  by  the  newspapers  that  a 
petition  of  right  from  the  Catholic  Schools  of  Ontario  was  be- 
fore the  Superior  Court  in  Toronto.  The  reports  were  brief, 
but  the  trial  lasted  nine  days.  The  greater  part  of  the  material 
and  of  the  argument  was  prepared  by  Michael  O'Brien.  With- 
out his  work  of  years,  the  most  important  part  of  the  petition 
would  have  had  to  be  omitted.  He  brought  to  the  work  the 
knowledge  of  an  expert  and  the  zeal  of  an  apostle.  Should 
the  petition  of  right  result  in  a  favorable  final  decision,  that 
decision  will  be  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  O'Brien.  In 
any  case  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  efficient  work 
of  preparation. 

"In  whatever  relation  or  capacity  you  consider  our  depart- 
ed friend as  a  Christian,  as  a  citizen,  as  the  father  of  a 

family,  as  a  teaclier,  as  a  School  Inspector,  as  an  education- 
al secretary,  he  always  measured  up  to  the  standard  which 
imposes  not  only  respect  but  admiration. 

"During  the  last  months  of  his  illness,  his  mind  was  often 
clouded  because  the  spinal  cord  was  affected ;  but  there  was  one 
part  of  every  day  when  his  spirit  of  faith  and  devotion  domin- 
ated the  disease.  It  was  in  the  morning  when  the  priest  brought 
him  Holy  Communion ;  then  his  mind  was  always  clear.  Such 
was  the  effect  of  a  life-long  devotion  to  Our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  Assisting  daily  at  Mass  and  receiving  Holy  Com- 
munion, had  been  his  practice  for  many  years.  And  his  con- 
duct was  in  keeping  with  that  devotion.  He  led  a  clean  life. 
He  was  strictly  honest  in  word  and  deed.  He  rejoiced  habit- 
ually at  the  success  or  the  welfare  of  others.  He  was  ever  ready 
and  eager  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  a  neighbour  in  need. 
His  was  a  prayerful  life.     It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
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Michael  0  'Brien  was  a  saintly  man.    He  has  been  to  the  world 
a  witness  of  what  a  Catholic  laymen  can  be  and  should  be. 

"Such  a  man  is  necessarily  a  good  citizen  and  an  asset  to 
any  country.  Loyalty  to  both  Church  and  State  was  a  feature 
of  his  character.  His  attitude  to  the  clergy  was  marked  by  a 
tender  reverence.  His  patriotism  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact 
that  four  of  his  sons  enlisted  voluntarily  in  the  great  War,  not 
only  with  his  consent,  but  with  his  strong  approval. 

"As  a  parent  in  his  home  he  was  kind  and  just,  but  also 
strict.  The  best  test  of  parental  government  is  the  character 
formed  thereunder.  Two  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  sons  are  priests  and 
the  other  sons  worthily  occupy  honorable  positions.  His  only 
daughter  has  devoted  her  life  to  the  work  of  charity  as  a 
Sister  of  St.  Joseph.  They  loved  him  in  life  and  they  revere 
his  memory  all  the  more  because  he  was  strict  in  their  up- 
bringing. ' ' 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 

— S.  M.  P. 
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MAURICE    BARRES 

^IJBENCHMEN  of  1888  may  be  pardoned  for  failing  to  re- 
3f\  cognize  in  the  young  author  of  "Sous  I'oeil  des  Bar- 
bares,"  the  man  who  was  to  be  the  teacher  of  the  younger 
generation  and  who  was  already  within  reach  of  one  of  the 
generative  ideas  of  the  twentieth  century — ^Traditionalism, 
"Sous  rOeil  des  Barbares,"  "un  Homme  Libre"  and  "le  Jar- 
din  de  Berenice,"  published  at  intervals  between  1888  and 
1891,  form  a  trilogy  of  what  Maurice  Barres  calls  "ideologic 
passion^e."  In  spite  of  what  looks  like  the  deliberate  mystifi- 
cation of  the  symbolism,  of  the  atmosphere  of  decadent  Roman- 
ticism and  the  superficial  irony  of  the  reflections,  in  these 
books,  their  influence  made  itself  felt  very  soon,  and  Maurice 
Barres  began  to  gain  a  power  over  the  minds  of  the  younger 
intellectuals,  which  increased  with  the  years. 

He  was  twenty-six  when  he  published  "Sous  I'Oeil  des 
Barabares."  He  had  come  to  Paris  at  twenty  from  his  na- 
tive Lorraine,  to  study  law,  after  having  passed  through  the 
lycees  of  Nancy  and  afterwards  spending  two  years  at  the 
Ecole  des  Droits  there.  In  Paris  he  lived  the  life  of  intermin- 
able conversations  which  he  says  is  the  whole  existence  of  a 
reasonably  intelligent  French  student.  His  education  at  Paris 
was  received,  he  says,  at  cafes,  where  he  found  literary  and 
artistic  young  men,  in  the  studies  of  some  well-known  literary 
men  (we  here  recall  the  visit  of  Taine  to  the  student  Roemer- 
spacher  which  Barres  describes  in  "Les  Deracines") — in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  at  Sun- 
day concerts  and  museums.  He  soon  entered  journalistic  life, 
contributing  to  the  ' '  Journal  de  la  Meurthe  et  des  Vosges ' '  and 
**La  Jeune  France."  Failing  to  find  a  publisher  for  the  collec- 
tion of  essays:  "le  Depart  pour  la  Vie,"  he  decided  to  become 
his  own  editor,  and  the  ' '  Taches  d  'Encre ' '  appeared  in  Novem- 
ber, 1884,  and  was  published  monthly  till  February,  1885. 
He  began  a  new  review,  "Les  Chroniques,"  in  which  Jules 
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Tellier,  J.  Lemaitre,  Henry  B^renger,  Verlaine  and  Paul  Bour- 
^et,  were  contributors.  He  published  articles  between  times 
in  other  Paris  papers,  and  in  1887  contributed  a  chapter  of 
"Sous  I'oeil  des  Barbares"  to  the  "Revue  Contemporaine. " 
He  was  in  Venice  preparing  "THomme  Libre"  when  he  read 
Paul  Bourget's  appreciation  of  his  work  in  a  French  paper 
several  days  old,  A  lively  debate  arose  among  the  critics  on 
the  merits  of  the  work,  and  when  Barres  arrived  in  France  he 
found  he  was  famous.  He  entered  political  life  in  1889  as  a 
member  of  the  Boulangist  party  and  was  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  an  active  participator  in  all  the  political  struggles  of  the 
period.  His  political  ideas  follow  closely  along  the  lines  of 
his  ethical  preoccupations  and  as  his  writings  all  aimed  direct- 
ly at  establishing  his  ideas,  his  work  is  pre-eminently  autobio- 
graphical. 

That  Maurice  Barres  was  born  in  Lorraine  in  1862  explains 
in  some  measure  the  state  of  mind  and  soul  revealed  in  "'Sous 
Toeil  des  Barbares" — a  disenchantment  which  seeks  in  the  iso- 
lation of  the  Ego  a  refuge  from  universal  deception.  "If  I 
question  my  earliest  years,"  he  says,  "I  see  there  first  (July, 
1870),  thousands  of  soldiers  running  to  the  frontier,  while  all 
our  little  village, — men,  women,  and  children — leaned  over  the 
station  gateways,  handing  them  wine,  coffee  and  beer,  and 
shouting  ' '  To  Berlin ! ' '  And  a  few  days  later  in  the  rain,  all 
through  an  endless  day  of  sorrow  and  of  stupefaction,  the  sol- 
diers passed,  cavalrymen  and  infantrymen,  pell-mell,  muddy 
soldiers  insulting  their  officers,  among  whom  a  general  was 
weeping — and  then  the  next  night  in  the  shadows  five  Ger- 
man soldiers  rode  into  our  silent  village,  revolvers  in  hand — 
and  then  the  flood  of  conquerors.  All  my  heart  went  out  (in 
my  sixth  year)  with  the  Zouaves  and  Tureos  who  went  by 
shivering  and  begging  and  who,  I  had  been  so  sure  thirty  days 
before,  were  going  to  victory.  Then  there  were  murders ;  and 
relatives  of  Barres  were  carried  off  as  hostages,  and  put  on  the 
engines  to  be  shot  if  sharp-shooters  attacked  the  train." 

The  Lycee  at  Nancy  left  gloomy  memories  too.  Subjected 
at  ten  to  physical  discomfort — cold,  dampness,  shortened  hours 
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of  sleep,  to  irritating  contact  with  bullies  who  at  that  age  al- 
ways dominate  the  child  of  higher  intelligence,  he  found  no 
savour  in  a  learning  which  was  rendered  dry,  colorless,  and 
formal  by  the  methods  of  instruction  used.  "Through  feeling 
different  from  my  professor  I  became  timid ;  my  agitation  and 
awkwardness,  rising  from  pride,  gave  displeasure,  and  as  my 
turn  of  mind  inclined  me  to  generalization,  I  began  even  then 
to  think  little  good  of  men."  To  relieve  these  daily  humilia- 
tions he  took  refuge  in  reading  Beaudelaire,  Gauthier,  Taine, 
and  Renan,  which  gave  him  hasty  and  bitter  certitudes,  and 
filled  him  at  eighteen  with  the  most  audacious  paradoxes  of 
the  human  mind.  This  reading  provided  a  basis  not  of  intellec- 
tual convictions,  but  of  sentimental  reflection.  Deprived  of 
moral  certitude  and  principles  by  a  teaching  which  imposed 
the  nothingness  of  life  and  which  disregarded  all  their  spiritual 
and  ethnical  traditions,  Barres  and  his  generation  entered  life 
with  morals,  religion,  and  sentiment  of  nationality,  in  ruins. 
So  he  says  in  the  introduction  to  "Sous  I'Oeil  des  Barbares,' 
"Determining  to  think  for  ourselves  instead  of  repeating  lec- 
ture-room formulae,  and  whilst  awaiting  for  our  masters  to 
make  new  certainties  for  us,  it  is  fitting  that  we  take  our 
stand  on  the  only  reality  left  us — the  Ego.'  This  is  the 
foundation  of  the  "Culte  du  Moi,"  which  Barres  sets  forth 
in  the  triology  of  1889-1891. 

The  dominant  idea  of  the  three  books  is  expressed  in  the 
title  of  "Sous  rOeil  des  Barbares."  They  are  a  sort  of  exam- 
ination of  conscience — that  is,  of  the  different  laj'-ers  of  his 
sensibility — by  a  young  man  who  desires  to  form  a  rule  of  life 
which  will  enable  him  to  react  against  the  ideas  in  his  en- 
vironment which  he  cannot  assimilate.  Philip's  effort  is  to 
maintain  his  individuality  in  the  midst  of  the  "Barbarians,'" 
that  is  of  those  whose  ideal  of  life  is  opposed  to  his,  who  wish 
to  bend  him  to  their  image,  to  mutilate  and  deform  his  Ego. 

The  soul  of  Philip  on  awaking  to  consciousness,  seeks  axi- 
oms which  will  teach  him  the  truth.  Of  "Systeme,"  who  of- 
fers to  guide  him,  he  learns  only  a  pessimistic  scepticism.  He 
seeks  happiness  from  Love  and  from  Fame  in  turn  and  meetin«y 
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with  equal  deception,  he  withdraws  into  his  own  interior  self, 
where  he  finds  the  truth  he  has  sought.  He  must  therefore 
cultivate  the  Ego,  and  then  find  for  it  a  field  of  action  in  the 
universe.  * '  The  culture  is  made  by  prunings  and  by  additions. 
We  have  first  to  purify  the  Ego  from  all  the  foreign  particles 
which  life  is  continually  introducing  into  it,  then  we  must  add 
to  it.  But  what?  All  which  is  identical  to  it — which  is  as- 
similable.^' 

"Un  Homme  Libre"  is  a  record  of  the  exercises  by  which 
Philip  sets  about  the  development  of  his  interior  energies.  He 
follows  a  method  based  upon  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St. 
Ignatius.  Freed  from  all  the  sentiments  of  the  "Barbarians," 
he  is  in  the  "State  of  Urace."  He  then  sets  out  for  Lorraine 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  his  fundamental  instincts 
by  contact  with  the  sources  of  his  family  and  race.  "There 
each  stone,  the  expression  left  on  the  peasants'  faces  by  the 
long  efliorts  of  our  ancestors,  aids  us  to  follow  the  development 
of  the  race  which  has  transmitted  to  us  its  spirit.  * '  In  finding 
his  origin  Philip  is  able  to  foresee  his  future  possibilities.  He 
goes  to  Venice  to  contemplate  the  master-pieces  of  Italian 
art  and  there  facing  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Head  of  Christ,  he 
sees  he  must  now  turn  his  mind  from  his  own  incompleteness 
to  the  Ideal  Beauty  to  which  he  must  conform.  His  efforts 
henceforth  must  be  to  co-ordinate,  to  synthesize  all  the  influ- 
ences by  which  he  is  surrounded,  to  open  his  soul  to  all  the 
inexhaustible  forces  of  humanity  and  of  the  universe.  ' '  I  have 
renounced  solitude,  I  have  decided  to  build  in  the  midst  of  the 
century,  because  there  are  in  me  a  certain  number  of  appe- 
tites which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  action. ' '  But  how  to  bring 
the  active  into  harmony  with  the  interior  life?  How  to  take 
part  in  the  movements  of  his  time  without  leaving  his  tower 
of  ivory?  This  is  the  problem  of  the  whole  of  the  life  of  Maur- 
ice Barres  and  he  presents  a  solution  of  it  in  his  third  book, 

"Le  Jardin  de  Berenice"  is  a  revelation  of  the  harmony 
which  he  finds  to  exist  between  the  exterior  and  the  interior 
life.  Philip  enters  an  electoral  struggle  and  finds  in  it  a  re- 
laxation, an  expansion  of  his  Ego  after  his  long  interior  retreat. 
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So  in  activity  he  is  still  cultivating  his  interior  forces.  Philip 
is  elected  and  with  his  election  the  evolution  is  complete.  Con- 
templative dilettantism  gives  place  to  action.  The  soul  becom- 
ing conscious  of  herself,  sees  that  she  is  not  the  end  of  the  uni- 
verse and  that  life  only  acquires  a  value  from  activity.  But 
Berenice  is  not  dead,  and  the  interior  forces  continue  to  be 
the  source  and  inspiration  of  external  acts,  the  individual  har- 
monizing himself  with  the  great  movements  of  humanity. 

Barres,  though  treating  an  ethical  problem,  has  presented 
it  not  in  a  work  of  logic,  but  in  a  series  of  living  pictures  in 
which  he  represents  minutely  and  sincerely  certain  states  of 
feeling  he  has  experienced.  It  is  a  presentation  not  of  a  me- 
thod, but  of  a  conception  of  life  represented  emotionally.  "We 
have  the  historical  novel  and  the  novel  of  manners,  says 
Barres,  why  not  the  methaphysical  novel?"  He  makes  the 
presentation  by  means  of  symbolical  figures  which,  in  spite  of 
their  subtleties,  fascinate  by  their  beauty  and  energy.  The 
figure  of  Berenice  is  the  most  exquisite  of  these  symbols.  It 
is  the  same  woman  whom  Barres  represents  in  the  three  books, 
but  with  different  degrees  of  reality  according  to  the  environ- 
ment. Berenice  represents  the  sentimental  side  of  Philip's 
nature  and  in  "Un  Homme  Libre"  he  calls  her  simply  the  "Ob- 
ject," for  after  all  "does  not  Love  at  this  time  consist  in 
clothing  the  first  who  lends  herself  to  it  at  all,  with  whatever 
qualities  we  happen  to  be  seeking  at  the  time?"  In  the  "Jar- 
din  de  Berenice"  the  symbolism  of  Berenice  is  extended  and 
she  represents  now  the  popular  soul,  simple  and  primitive, 
which  does  not  think,  but  simply  feels,  and  in  spite  of  some 
degrading  experiences,  possesses  a  force  to  which  conscious 
analysis  cannot  attain.  Charles  Martin,  the  engineer,  is  the 
"Barbare,"  All  was  energy  in  him.  "How  certain  he  was 
of  the  uprightness  of  each  of  his  thoughts !  How  spontaneous- 
ly he  scorned  those  of  whom  he  disapproved  I  His  certainties, 
his  affirmations,  his  exclusivisms,  were  to  me  so  mad,  so  lack- 
ing in  clear-sightedness,  that  he  could  not  have  hurt  me." 

Defending  his  egoism  in  the  Examen  of  the  Three  Ideologues 
in  1892  Barres  says :    "Just  as  the  first  generation  of  humanity 
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is  that  in  which  there  was  most  personal  egoism  since  indivi- 
duals did  not  combine  their  interests,  so  sincere  young  men, 
not  finding  at  their  entrance  into  life  any  master  axiom,  reli- 
gion, or  prince  of  men,  who  can  gain  their  allegiance,  must 
first  serve  the  necessities  of  their  own  individual  selves.  When 
they  feel  themselves  sufficiently  possessors  of  their  own  souls, 
then  let  them  look  at  humanity  and  seek  a  common  way  in 
which  to  harmonize  themselves  with  it."  He  denies  the 
charges  of  scepticism  since  he  deals  only  in  affirmations,  but 
claims  the  right  to  be  ironical  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
express  feelings  which  were  never  theirs,  and  who  avoid  act- 
ing the  characters  for  which  they  were  fashioned  from  all 
eternity.  Of  this  artistic  ideal  he  says:  "I  am  only  interested 
in  my  acts  as  they  are  mingled  with  ideology,  so  that  they 
take  before  my  imagination  a  brilliant  and  passionate  quality. 
Pure  thoughts  are  equally  insufficient;  so  I  must  send  them 
into  the  world  to  browse  reality  till  they  become  living  ani- 
mals. Following  this  my  instinct,  I  conformed  myself  to  the 
aesthetics  in  which  the  Goethes,  the  Byrons  and  the  Heines  ex- 
celled— these  men  who,  preoccupied  with  intellectuality,  never 
fail  however  to  transform  into  artistic  material  the  thing  to 
be  proved." 

The  style  of  the  trilogy  shows  the  effects  of  'Eiomanticism, 
in  its  seeking  for  the  voluptuous,  in  the  endless  notation  of  per- 
sonal sentiments  and  sensations.  It  shows  the  better  sides  of 
Romanticism  in  exquisiteness  of  colouring,  and  the  fine  lyric- 
ism of  many  passages,  for  instance,  the  description  of  the  gar- 
den at  Aigues-Mortes :  "Aigues-Mortes!  consonance  d'une 
desolaion  incomparable !  Sur  ce  plat  desert  de  melancolie,  ou 
regnent  les  ibis,  et  ues  fievres  paludeennes,  parmi  ces  duretes 
et  ces  sublimites  prevues  par  mon  imagination,  la  belle  petite 
fille  vers  qui  j'allais  m'excitait  infiniment.  "* 

'*L'Ennemi  des  lois"  followed  the  trilogy  of  the  "Culte 

"Aigues-^Mortes!  What  harmony  arising  from  incomparable  deso- 
lation. On  this  monotonous  and  melancholy  waste  with  its  pink 
ibises,  preyed  upon  by  paludin  fevers;  amidst  these  harstintsses  and 
severities  which  my  imagination  had  foreseen,  the  beautiful  little 
girl  towards  whom  I  was  going  stirred  me  infinitely." 
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du  Moi,"  and  states  its  moral:  ''Develop  your  instincts  and 
satisfy  the  demands  of  your  sensibility  in  so  far  as  they  do 
not  threaten  the  collectivity,  the  future  of  your  country  and 
of  your  race."  A  series  of  pamphlets:  "Trois  stations  de  la 
psychotherapie. "  "Huit  jours  chez  M.  Eenan."  "Toute  li- 
cence sauf  contre  I'amour,"  etc.,  still  further  defended  the 
doctrines  of  the  Culte  du  Moi." 

In  "  Du  Sang,  de  la  Volupte,  de  la  Mort, ' '  Barres  gives  free 
vent  to  the  romantic  side  of  his  nature,  under  the  double  in- 
spiration of  Love  and  Death.  Barres  has  given  a  series  of  im- 
pressions of  landscapes  in  Spain,  Italy  and  the  North  in  which 
the  external  features  are  so  closely  associated  with  emotional 
representation  that  they  cannot  be  separated.  The  style  has 
never  been  surpassed  by  Barres  for  richness  of  colouring  and 
lyric  beauty.  The  lines  in  which  he  describes  Toledo  are  char- 
acteristic of  what  has  been  called  a  "Paysage  d'ame." 

''Tolede  sur  sa  cote,  et  tenant  a  ses  pieds  le  demi-cercle 
jaunatre  du  Tague,  a  la  couleur,  la  rudesse,  la  fiere  misere  de 
la  sierra  ou  elle  campe  et  dont  les  fortes  articulations  donant 
des  Tabord  une  impression  I'energie  et  de  passion.  C'est 
moins  une  ville-chose  bruissante  et  pliee  sur  les  commodites  de 
la  vie-qu'une  lieu  significatif  pour  I'mame.  Sous  une  lumiere 
crue  qui  donne  a  chaque  arete  de  ses  mines  une  vigueur,  une 
nettete,  par  qui  se  sentent  affermis  les  caracteres  les  plus  mous, 
elle  est  en  meme  temps  mysterieuse,  avec  sa  cathedrale  tendue 
vers  le  ciel,  ses  alcazars,  ses  palais,  que  ne  prennent  vue  que 
sur  leurs  invisibles  patios.  Ainsi  secrete  et  inflexible,  dans  cet 
apre  pays  sur-chauffe,  Tolede  apparait  comme  une  image  de 
1 'exaltation  dans  la  solitude,  un  cri  dans  le  desert."  *    There 

*  "Toledo  on  its  hill,  and  holding  at  Its  feet  the  yellowish  semi- 
circle of  the  Tagus,  has  the  colour,  the  rudeness,  the  proud  destitu- 
tion of  the  sierra  upon  which  it  stands,  and  whose  rugged  outlines 
give  an  immediate  impression  of  energy  and  passion.  It  is  less  a  town 
— a  thing  of  bustle,  whose  energy  is  bent  upon  the  commodities  of 
life — than  something  which  has  a  spiritual  significance.  Under  a  glare 
which  makes  eveni  the  softest  outline  of  its  ruined  crests  stand  out 
hard  and  sharp,  it  is  nevertheless  mysteriousi  with  its  cathedral  ris- 
ing to  the  sky,  its  alcazars,  its  palaces,  only  looking  out  upon  the 
world  through  invisible  patioo.  'So  secret  and  inflexible  in  this  har.sh 
and  superheated  land  Toledo  appears  like  an  image  of  exaltation  in 
solitude — like  a  cry  in  the  desert." 
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is  a  strain  of  Beaudalairianism  in  the  sensuous  pleasure  sought 
from  contemplating  decay,  and  perverse  passions,  which  leaves 
its  traces  in  some  of  Barres'  later  work.  ''Amori  et  Dolori 
sacrum,"  written  ten  years  later,  is  the  complement  of  "Du 
Sang  de  la  Volupte  et  de  la  Mort."  "La  Mort  et  la  volupte,  la 
douleur  et  1 'amour,  s'appellent  les  unes  les  autres  dans  notre 
imagination."  The  later  book  is  in  the  same  vein  of  ardent 
reflection  and  vague,  but  penetrating  sensuousness  as  the  first, 
but  Barres  has  gained  a  unity  of  the  emotions  and  a  sense 
of  order  which  are  lacking  in  his  early  work. 

The  egoism  of  Barres  worked  out  its  own  salvation  and  from 
abstract  ideology  he  passed  without  transition  to  the  literature 
of  combat.  Putting  aside  the  irony  and  aristocratic  subtleties 
of  his  early  manner  he  writes  novels  which  teem  with  ideas 
and  which  reflect  the  struggles  of  the  political  life  in  which 
he  now  launched.  He  was  always  a  partisan  and  the  enemy 
against  whom  his  attacks  are  directed  as  symbolized  by  Bou- 
teiller,  is  both  a  historical  and  a  symbolical  character.  He 
was  Barres'  professor  in  the  Lycee  of  Nancy  and  later  pro- 
minent in  political  life  at  Paris,  and  a  member  of  the  Ministry. 
He  is  a  symbol  of  the  system  of  instruction  in  France  which 
led  to  the  "uprooting"  of  individuals,  to  the  mutilation  of 
souls  by  disregard  of  their  natural  aptitudes  and  origins. 
These  "Deracines"  are  the  subject  of  the  first  book  of  the  new 
trilogy. 

Six  young  Lorrainers  arrive  in  Paris  to  continue  their 
studies  and  make  their  fortunes.  They  have  been  inoculated 
by  Bouteiller,  their  professor  at  the  Lycee  of  Nancy,  with 
German  scepticism,  and  filled  with  dreams  of  impossible  glory, 
without  any  consideration  of  their  natural  powers,  or  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  race.  Deprived  of  all  directing  principles, 
Avithout  any  philosophy  to  replace  their  Christian  beliefs  and 
family  traditions,  Sturel,  Roemerspacher,  Ranaudin,  Suret-Le- 
fort  Racadot  and  Mouchefrin  see  nothing  in  life  but  a  strug- 
gle in  which  the  strongest  will  bear  off  the  spoils.  They  are 
restless  because  they  know  not  what  to  will  or  think  or  feel. 
Their  attitude  is  strikingly  presented  in  the  dialogue  between 
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Taine  and  Roemerspacher.  Taine  tries  to  find  out  what  are  the 
political  and  philosphieal  ideas  of  the  young  generation. 

''But  if  your  master  was  a  Kantian,  he  must  have  given  you 
a  conception  of  duty."  "Comment  done!  dit  Roemerspacher, 
avec  son  bon  rire  de  carabin  meprisant,  L'appel  au  coeur!" 
Barres  adds :  ' '  The  philosopher  remained  a  few  minutes  medi- 
tating on  the  nihilism  expressed  in  such  simple  terms  by  a 
young  man  who  seemed  neither  low  nor  mediocre.  "When  he 
had  left  the  Ecole  Normale  he  had  kept  at  least  the  hope  and 
the  desire  of  the  truth.  iRioemerspacher  had  not  even  this  con- 
fidence. He  was  only  anxious,  and  he  soothed  his  anxiety  by 
a  brutal  laugh." 

It  is  Taine,  however,  who  reveals  to  these  young  men  an 
ideal,  when  he  says  to  Roemerspacher,  "I  hope  to  work  to  the 
last."  Under  the  impulse  of  these  words  they  meet  at  the 
tomb  of  Napoleon  and,  filled  with  admiration,  they  make  a 
common  vow.  ' '  Comrades  we  are  the  Captains !  At  the  tomb 
of  Napoleon  ,  professor  of  energy,  let  us  swear  to  be  men!" 
Thus  by  the  glorification  of  energy  Barres  makes  the  greatest 
happiness  consist  not  in  feeling  most,  and  substitutes  social 
for  individual  energy,  the  dominating  motive  of  the  "Romance 
of  National  Energy."  The  novel  ends  with  the  execution  of 
Racadot  for  murder.  Mouchefrin,  his  accomplice,  is  convicted 
by  public  opinion,  but  is  acquitted  for  political  reasons.  Re- 
naudin  is  an  unprincipled  adventurer  in  the  journalistic  world, 
ISuret-Lefort,  with  scarcely  less  principle,  plans  to  rise  in  the 
political  world.  Sturel,  the  idealist,  is  awaiting  some  leader 
who  will  be  able  to  claim  his  romantic  adhesion,  Roemerspa- 
cher alone  pursues  his  studies.  By  all  seeking  to  reach  to  the 
highest  success  those  who  would  have  been  useful  in  the  lowest 
ranks  of  society,  or  in  their  native  province,  are  "declasses" 
here.  The  moral  of  "Les  Deracines"  is:  "Return  to  your 
province  which  has  moulded  your  ancestors  and  yourself." 
This  doctrine  is  claimed  by  Barres  to  be  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  his  Ego-worship.  The  individual  is  not  isolated  and 
autonomous,  but  is  part  of  a  larger  whole  and  determined,  as 
Taine  taught,  by  ' '  the  time,  the  race  and  the  moment. ' '    These 
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limitations  do  not  detract  from  the  independence  of  the  Ego, 
but  bring  it  to  a  fuller  self-consciousness  by  the  recognition 
of  the  unknown  forces  at  work  in  it. 

"L'Appel  au  soldat"  deals  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Boulangist  movement.  The  character  of  Boulanger  about 
whom  all  the  action  turns,  gives  a  unity  to  this  book  which  is 
conspicuously  lacking  in  "les  Deracines.  Barres  was  an  en- 
thusiastic member  of  the  Boulangist  party  and  his  partisanship 
is  felt  everywhere,  giving  us  a  vivid  and  passionate  political 
memoir  rather  than  a  political  novel.  There  is  the  slightest 
possible  love  intrigue  which  is  quite  irrelevent  to  the  real 
story.  'In  the  Boulangist  movement  Barres  sees  something 
deeper  than  a  political  struggle.  "It  is  the  effort  of  France 
to  purify  herself  of  the  foreign  elements  which  she  has  not 
been  able  to  assimilate  and  which  embarress  her  like  poisons. 
The  German  influence,  is,  of  course,  the  great  menace  and  the 
nation  appeals  to  the  soldier,  first  to  recover  Metz  and  Stras- 
bourg; secondly,  for  a  moral  discipline  which  will  fortify  and 
purify  the  national  conscience.  Around  Boulanger  crowd  in 
the  persons  of  the  young  Lorrainers,  all  the  varying  parties 
which  attached  themselves  to  the  Boulangist  party,  as  well  as 
idealistic  enthusiasts  like  Sturel,  while  against  the  movement 
Avas  the  corrupt  body  of  political  opportunists  led  bj^  the  im- 
placable Bouteiller. 

The  book  gives  a  vivid  impression  of  the  tense  and  feverish 
life  in  the  political  arena  and  of  the  struggles  between  the 
warring  interests  which  makes  French  political  life  so  un- 
certain in  its  combinations  and  movements ;  Sturel  sees  all  Bou- 
langer's  followers  desert  him  one  by  one,  when  he  can  no 
longer  serve  their  purposes,  and  paying  a  visit  to  his  native 
Lorraine,  he  realizes  the  futility  of  activity  rising  from  such 
superficial  impulses  as  that  which  impelled  him  and  his  com- 
panions. They  can  only  attain  to  real  value  in  the  nation 
when  acting  along  the  line  of  the  forces  set  in  motion  by  their 
ancestors  in  past  ages.  Here  apepars  the  great  idea  of 
Barres — ''The  restoration  of  National  Energy  by  renewing 
the  bond  with  provincial  life."       This  idea — ^the  doctrine  of 
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nationalism,  or  traditionalism — was  contained  in  the  earlier 
work  of  Barres,  but  here,  in  a  chapter  describing  the  pilgrimage 
of  Sturel  and  Saint-Phlin  through  the  valley  of  the  Moselle, 
the  idea  is  fully  developed.  The  same  theme  underlies  "Leurs 
Figures,"  the  third  book  of  this  triology.  It  deals  with  the 
Panama  agitation  which  was  the  revenge  of  the  Boulangist 
party.  The  political  struggle  is  more  bitter  and  uncompro- 
mising than  even  in  the  "Appel  au  soldat"  and  the  story  is 
told  with  greater  directness  and  vividness  than  Barres  had 
yet  attained.  He  assailed  the  corrupt  parliamentary  party 
in  the  person  of  Baron  Reinach  with  terrible  indignation,  al- 
ternating with  savage  irony,  while  Jules  Delahaye,  the  "Ac- 
cusateur,"  stands  forth  as  the  type  of  the  man  of  action. 
"Peril  and  honour  tempted  that  man  of  forty -one.  To  be  for 
one  day  in  a  great  country  at  grips  before  all;  himself  alone 
the  opposition,  to  say  nothing  to  anyone,  to  go  forward  and 
with  the  grace  of  God — !"  This  is  energy  at  last,  "not  a  gloomy 
hate,  but  something  fierce  and  joyful,  like  a  wrestler  who  nei- 
ther asks  nor  grants  pity.'"  But  again  energy  fails  because 
Frenchmen  are  ' '  dissocies. ' '  In  the  letter  of  Saint-Phlin,  the 
only  one  of  the  students  of  Nancy  who  has  remained  in  his 
native  province,  the  solution  of  the  question  is  offered  in  a 
plan  of  regional  instruction  in  Normal  Schools  by  which  the 
future  teachers  of  the  nation  wiU  be  made  practically  familiar 
with  the  special  conditions  under  which  the  people  of  Lorraine 
have  developed  and  shared  in  French  culture.  "The  human 
plant  only  grows  vigorously  and  fruitfully  when  it  remains 
subject  to  the  conditions  which  formed  and  maintained  the 
.species  for  centuries,  and  when  we  have  this  Lorraine  tradi- 
tion we  can  then  leave  our  province  and  create  a  life  for  our- 
selves. Though  we  shall  have  gone  forth  from  the  paternal 
roof  we  shall  not  be  "uprooted."' 

Thus  was  inaugurated  the  nationalist  party  which,  freed 
from  many  accidental  elements,  incorporates  the  best  conclu- 
sions of  Taine  and  Leplay.  For  Barres  a  nation  is  "a  group 
of  men  united  by  common  legends,  a  tradition,  customs  drawn 
from  the  same  environment  during  a  more  or  less  long  sue- 
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cssion  of  ancestors,"  The  form  of  government  suited  to  this 
social  group  will  be  a  federalism — that  is,  a  reconstitution  of 
the  great  French  Family — individuals  grouped  in  communes, 
communes  in  provinces,  the  provinces  in  the  nation.  Thus 
Barres  would  protect  and  cultivate  the  French  soul  as  he  for- 
merly protected  and  cultivated  his  Ego. 

The  art  of  Barres  in  the  iRomance  of  National  Energy,  keeps 
pace  with  the  development  of  the  thought.  "Les  Deracines," 
a  picture  of  the  chaotic  spiritual  conditions  of  the  young  gen- 
eration of  1880,  is  almost  as  chaotic  in  form.  It  is  important 
on  account  of  the  fecundity  of  the  ideas  it  contains  and  the 
pow^erful  impressions  of  different  "Milieux"  in  the  city  of 
Paris.  As  a  novel  it  lacks  unity  both  of  material  and  of  ac- 
tion. Incidents  and  characters  are  elaborated  without  regard 
to  their  importance  in  the  plot,  like  the  newspaper  episode, 
and  the  character  of  Portalis.  A  growing  dramatic  power  is 
shown  in  the  chapter  on  the  murder  of  Astine-Arianan  and  the 
narration  of  the  trial  of  Racadot.  All  the  literary  influences 
of  the  nineteenth  century  have  left  their  mark  on  this  book. 
Romanticism,  in  the  personage  of  Astine-Arianan,  and  in  the 
famous  scene  at  the  tomb  of  Napoleon;  Zolaism  in  the  scenes 
in  lives  of  the  students  in  Paris;  while  many  details  of  the 
murder  of  Astine  recalls  Beaudelaire.  In  all  three  books  the 
political  intrigue  has  replaced  love  intrigue  in  providing  the 
motives  of  the  action ;  Sturel  renounces  the  love  of  Therese  de 
Nellis  because  he  is  absorbed  by  politics.  The  love  interest 
of  the  trilogy  closes  with  his  rehabilitation  of  the  character  of 
Therese  by  the  prospect  of  a  legitimate  affection,  which  will 
bring  her  into  harmony  with  the  lives  of  her  forbears.  Barres 
had  presented  a  series  of  historical  characters  with  great  vivid- 
ness; Boulanger,  Clemenceau,  Paul  Deroulede,  Bonteiller,  have 
great  reality  and  at  the  same  time  are  symbolical.  His  entire- 
ly fictitious  characters  lack  this  reality,  showing  that  the  art 
of  Barres  is  essentially  based  on  reality.  Two  descriptions  of 
the  Paris  mob  in  one  of  its  great  upheavals,  approach  the  epic 
in  power. 

The  years  between  1893  and  1903  were  devoted  to  the  spread 
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of  the  nationalistic  doctrines  and  this  preoccupation  is  re- 
fleeted  in  Barr^s  literary  work,  "Une  Journee  Parlementaire," 
a  comedy  in  three  acts,  continues  the  attack  in  Bouteiller,  and 
in  various  addresses,  "La  Patrie  Francaise,  la  Terre  at  les 
Morts,"  1899,  "L 'Alsace  et  la  Lorraine,"  1900,  "Une  Soiree 
dans  le  silence  et  les  vents  de  la  mort,"  1901,  "La  Genese  d'une 
jeuvre"  (Comment  aimer  notre  terre  et  nos  morts),  1920, 
"■Scenes  et  Doctrines  du  Nationalisme,  1902,  etc.;  he  studies 
the  instincts  and  attractions  in  modern  life,  which  are  the 
results  of  the  silent  working  of  past  generations.  These  se- 
cret springs  of  feeling  and  action  he  calls  "Amities"  and  to 
these  "amities"  our  education  must  be  conformed.  This  is 
the  subject  of  "les  Amities  Francaises,"  Notes  sur  1 'acquisi- 
tion per  un  petit  Lorrain  des  Sentiments  que  donnent  prix  a 
la  vie."  The  author  takes  his  little  son  Philip  to  those  places 
which  have  witnessed  the  most  striking  manifestations  of  the 
national  spirit,  the  Hill  of  Vademont,  Domremy,  Niederbronn, 
and  Lourdes.  Here  he  is  able  to  cultivate,  by  contact  with 
scenes  steeped  in  great  memories,  the  sentiments  of  religion, 
and  of  patriotism  which  are  the  heritage  of  his  child. 

This  book  has  a  new  note  of  serenity  and  hope  in  spite  of 
an  almost  constant  preoccupation  with  the  thought  of  death, 
to  which  the  key-note  is  given  in  the  first  article  "le  Trou." 
But  the  child  robs  death  of  its  horror  by  continuing  the  life 
of  his  ancestors  on  earth.  The  incidents  are  very  slight  and 
only  connected  by  the  theme,  but  they  are  related  with  charm- 
ing simplicity  and  directness.  The  landscapes  of  those  sacred 
spots  of  France  seem  in  the  eyes  of  Barres  to  take  on  a  char- 
acter in  harmony  with  their  history.  He  is  at  his  best  in  des- 
cribing the  vale  of  Domremy  where  memories  of  St.  Joan  rise 
at  every  step — not  of  the  warrior  maiden,  but  of  the  little 
girl  who  first  heard  the  "Voices,"  and  something  of  the  mys- 
tery of  these  celestial  visits  seems  to  cling  about  the  Domremy 
of  the  present  as  Barres  writes. 

The  need  of  a  more  definite  artistic  standard  seems  to  have 
inspired  the  visit  of  Barres  to  Greece  in  1900.  The  literary 
results  of  this  journey  are  recorded  in  his  "Voyage  de  Sparte." 
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Instead  of  the  genius  of  classical  antiquity,  he  finds  Greece 
haunted  by  the  features  of  Chateaubriand  and  Byron,  and  the 
feudal  palaces  of  his  crusading  ancestors  appeal  to  his  imagina- 
tion more  than  do  the  Grecian  temples.  He  declares,  "I  have 
not  the  Greek  soul."  But  under  the  double  spell  of  the  na- 
tural beauty  and  of  the  glorious  history  and  legend  of  Lace- 
demonia  he  yields  to  influence  whose  complexity  he  describes 
two  years  later.  **I  perceive  to  some  degree  the  balance  and 
harmony  of  Greek  civilization,  but  I  do  not  experience  it.  I 
recognize  the  Greeks  for  our  masters,  yet  they  must  grant  me 
the  use  of  my  treasure  of  sentiment.  With  all  my  Romantic 
fathers  I  only  ask  to  go  down  from  the  barbarous  forests  to 
follow  the  royal  road.  But  the  classics  to  whom  we  make  our 
submission  must  grant  us  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  permit, 
in  enrolling  us  under  their  perfect  discipline,  that  we  keep 
our  rich  baggage  and  our  glorious  banners. ' '  In  literature  as 
in  life  Barres  does  not  wish  to  lose  any  of  his  national  inherit- 
ance. But  though  Barres  owns  himself  to  be  still  a  Romantic 
at  heart,  he  acknowledges  his  debt  to  Greece.  "The  goddess 
has  given  to  me  as  to  all  her  pilgrims  a  disgust  for  inflation  in 
art.  There  was  an  error  in  my  manner  of  interpreting  what 
I  admired,  I  sought  an  effect  and  turned  around  things  un- 
til they  seemed  to  furnish  it.  To-day  I  approach  Life  with 
more  familiarity  and  I  wish  to  see  it  with  eyes  which  shall 
be  as  far  from  manufacturing  theatrical  complexities  as  were 
the  eyes  of  the  Greeks."  .  .  "So  in  this  journey  of  study 
when  Greece  has  robbed  me  of  my  borrowed  riches,  I  have 
perceived  that  among  all  the  romances  that  Life  proposes  to  me, 
Lorraine  is  the  most  reasonable,  that  in  which  mj^  sentiments 
of  veneration  can  have  the  fullest  play." 

The  effects  of  these  classical  influences  are  perceptible  in 
the  next  two  novels  of  Barres — which  he  calls  '  *  Les  Bastions  de 
I'Est, "  in  which  he  attains  a  purity  and  restraint  of  style  he 
has  never  before  reached.  The  soul  of  the  race  in  conflict  with 
foreign  influence  is  here  revealed  in  the  problems  arising  in 
the  annexed  Provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine — outposts  of 
French  culture  resisting  the  penetration  of  German  influences. 
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The  slight  incidents  are  in  these  stories  rendered  serious  by 
the  great  drama  in  the  background — and  this  drama  is  itself 
only  a  scene  in  the  long  tragedy  Avhich  is  being  played  on  the 
Rhine  between  Romanism  and  Germanism."  In  **Au  Service 
de  TAllemagne"  the  young  Alsatian,  Herman  Ehrmann,  sub- 
mits to  the  term  of  military  service  in  a  German  barracks,  and 
by  conducting  himself  with  the  delicacy  of  a  Frenchman  while 
wearing  the  Grerman  uniform,  he  shows  the  triumph  of  French 
civilization  over  that  of  the  Germans.  "CoUette  Baudoche," 
the  young  girl  of  Metz,  is  more  profoundly  affected  by  the 
hostile  influence  since  she  loves  the  German  professor  Asmus, 
and  knows  he  is  worthy  of  her  love,  but  at  the  Requiem  Mass 
for  the  French  soldiers  of  1870  she  feels  her  whole  being  revolt 
against  marrying  a  German  and  refuses  him.  In  the  girl  of 
Metz  as  in  the  Alsatian  volunteer  the  French  heart  has  re- 
mained intact  and  the  soul  of  the  race  triumphs  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  suffering  of  the  individual. 

Barres  has  attained  an  absolutely  classical  simplicity  and 
directness  in  these  two  novels.  The  characters  though  repre- 
sentative are  profoundly  human  and  the  incidents  are  just 
such  as  the  characters  and  situations  render  inevitable.  The 
setting  of  both  the  stories  is  rendered  exquisite  by  Barres'  sym- 
pathetic and  colourful  representation  of  natural  scenery. 

The  study  of  the  instincts  which  are  deepest  in  the  national 
life  brought  Barres  to  the  religious  sentiment.  In  "Les  Ami- 
ties Francaises"  he  already  recognizes  the  power  of  the  reli- 
gious sentiment  in  bringing  his  little  son  to  Sion-Vademont, 
to  Domremy,  and  to  Lourdes,  in  order  to  bring  him  into  con- 
tact with  the  spiritual  riches  of  the  past.  "For  there  are 
places  which  draw  the  soul  from  its  lethargy — places  enveloped, 
bathed  in  mystery,  chosen  from  all  eternity  to  be  the  seat  of 
religious  emotion."  The  hill  of  Sion-Vademont  in  Lorraine  is 
one  of  these  places,  and  it  is  there  that  the  events  related  in 
the  "CoUine  Inspirea"  took  place.  The  soul  of  this  hill  which. 
Barres  says,  was  a  sacred  place  in  the  time  of  the  Celts,  seems 
to  find  a  strange  affinity  in  that  of  the  priest  Lepold  Baillard 
to  whose  pastoral  ministrations  it  has  been  confided.  Througli 
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his  labours  he  ancient  sanctuaries  of  the  hill  are  re-opened, 
pilgrimages  pour  in,  religious  communities  are  founded,  and 
industries  are  established.  Leopold  conceives  the  most  extra- 
vagant hopes  of  the  regeneration  of  France  through  his  means, 
but  he  gets  into  debt,  the  Bishop  wants  accounts  of  monies 
spent  and  calls  upon  Leopold  to  retire.  Leopold,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  mystical  charlatan,  revolts,  is  excommunicated  and 
the  sacred  Hill  passes  into  other  hands.  The  real  tragedy  be- 
gins here,  with  the  story  of  Leopold's  adherence  to  his  belief 
in  himself  and  his  individual  vocation,  his  gradual  degeneration, 
a  prey  to  more  and  more  fantastic  delusions,  his  many  years  of 
solitary  defiance.  Only  on  his  death-bed  does  he  submit  and 
receive  the  last  sacraments  from  the  hands  of  his  successor. 
Barres  shows  here  that  there  is  a  mysticism  which  is  sterile — 
that  which  is  not  disciplined.  "Let  it  (discipline)  fail  or  be- 
come falsified  and  immediately  all  the  deliriums  appear,"  and 
the  book  closes  with  the  dialogue  between  the  Chapel  and  the 
Plain:  "I  am,"  said  the  Plain,  "the  spirit  of  the  land  of  our 
most  distant  ancestors — the  spirit  of  liberty  and  of  inspira- 
tion,' and  the  Chapel  answers:  "I  am  Rule,  authority,  the 
hand,  the  body  of  thoughts,  and  the  ordered  city  of  souls." 
Which  is  to  be  obeyed?  They  cannot  exist  without  each  other, 
Barres  answers.  ''What  is  the  enthusiasm  which  remains  an 
individual  fancy?  What  is  order  when  not  animated  by  en- 
thusiasm?" The  Chapel  is  born  of  the  Plain,  is  perpetually 
nourished  by  it — to  save  us  from  it.  'In  the  character  of  Leo- 
pold Baillard  these  two  powers  fought  for  mastery,  instead 
of  nourishing  each  other,  and  the  untamed  natural  forces  over- 
came the  powers  of  order  and  disciple.  So  we  see  strange  out- 
bursts of  old  paganism  following  his  apostasy  as  if  these  old 
forces  that  had  been  taken  captive  at  the  coming  of  Christianity 
were  about  to  break  loose  again.  The  complex  nature  of 
Barres  sympathizes  with  Leopold,  but  acknowledges  the  triumph 
of  discipline  in  the  final  submission.  The  closing  scene  is  un- 
equalled in  its  serenity  and  grandeur — ^Leopold  yields,  but  in 
the  conquest  of  Pride  by  Love  there  is  all  the  dignity  of  a  free 
and  final  acceptance  of  discipline.    As  we  read  this  affirmation 
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of  the  submission  of  individual  to  corporate  forces  we  realize 
how  far  Maurice  Barres  advanced  from  the  ideas  of  "Culte 
duMoi." 

The  sense  of  the  profundity  of  the  religious  sentiment  in 
the  nation's  life  inspired  also  "La  grande  pitie  des  Eglises  de 
la  France. ' '  His  defence  of  the  churches  of  France  is  a  defence 
of  the  resting  places  of  the  Spirit.  "The  soul  of  France  still 
echoes  in  these  vaults,  and  speaks  in  the  voices  of  these  bells. 
To  let  these  vaults  crumble,  to  let  these  steeples  fall  to  ruin 
would  be  to  deny  the  most  precious  because  the  most  spiritual 
part  of  the  nation ^s  heritage."  Barres  in  defending  the 
churches  is  not  regarding  them  as  representing  Truth  as  a  doc- 
trine of  salvation,  but  as  representing  an  integral  part  of  the 
national  life,  and  he  shows  a  like  reverence  for  the  places 
where  his  pre-Christian  ancestors  worshipped — for  nothing  that 
is  French  must  be  lost.  Man  must  not  be  uprooted ;  if  he  wishes 
to  live  and  to  live  well,  he  must  be  a  man  "de  son  pays  de  sa 
race,  de  sa    terre,  de  ses  morts." 

That  the  doctrines  of  regionalism  detracted  in  no  way  from 
his  love  for  France  as  a  whole — rather  that  his  devotion  to  his 
fatherland  drew  substance  from  his  love  for  his  native  province 
is  shown  by  the  literary  work  of  Barres  during  the  War.  It 
consists  of  daily  articles  in  the  "Echo  de  Paris,"  and  gives  a 
vivid  and  moving  picture  of  the  war  from  day  to  day.  These 
articles  are  of  very  unequal  literary  merit,  but  they  show  an 
ardour  of  patriotism  which  still  thrills  and  which  had  an  im- 
mense effect  on  the  morale  of  the  nation. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  literary  work  of  Barres  it 
must  be  remembered  that  his  primary  aim  in  writing  was  to 
enforce  his  ideas.  Very  early  in  his  career  he  said:  "It  will 
be  the  honour  of  my  career  as  a  writer  if  I  can  one  day  throw 
more  light  upon  the  magnificent  struggles  of  the  Rhine,  a 
struggle  between  intelligences  and  unintelligences. "  It  is  there- 
fore by  his  ideas  that  he  wishes  to  be  judged  and  it  is  hardly 
going  too  far  to  say  that  no  one  has  more  deeply  influenced 
the  minds  of  intellectual  young  Frenchmen  from  1889  up  to 
1920.     He  brought  patriotism  back    to     the     intellectuals  of 
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France.  He  did  not  form  a  political  party,  but  a  sentiment, 
which  applied  to  every  province  of  France.  We  have  only  to 
read  the  chapter  in  "I'Appel  an  Soldat,"  which  describes  his 
visit  to  the  country  of  Mistral,  to  realize  how  wide  was  his 
application  of  his  theory  of  regionalism.  The  works  of  Bazin, 
of  Bordeaux,  of  Chateaubriant,  and  of  many  other  French  writ- 
ers of  to-day  show  the  effect  of  this  movement  in  deepening  and 
enriching  not  only  the  national  life  of  France,  but  her  litera- 
tiTre  as  well. 

While  the  ideas  of  Barres  have  been  of  primary  importance 
during  his  life-time,  it  is  certain  that  his  prestige  as  a  writer 
will  increase  as  his  work  loses  contact  with  contemporary 
thought  and  problems.  He  has  enriched  French  literature  by 
making  permanent  in  it  those  features  of  Romanticism  and  of 
Symbolism  Avhich  are  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage. It  has  been  said  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  sensi- 
bility of  Barres — a  moral  sensibility  and  an  artistic  sensibility, 
resulting  in  a  two-fold  impulse  to  emotion  and  to  action.  The 
intense  individualism,  the  nostalgias  and  the  lack  of  propor- 
tion of  his  early  work  show  him  to  be  fundamentally  romantic, 
but  by  degrees  the  sense  of  order  and  discipline  takes  control. 
He  becomes  more  objective,  more  restrained,  and  shows  greater 
concentration  of  thought  and  sentiment.  But  as  he  says  in  the 
"Voyage  en  Sparte,"  he  wishes  to  lose  nothing  that  is  his  by 
nature.  So  in  "les  Amities  francaises"  we  have  clarity  of 
thought,  directness  and  objectiveness,  combined  with  exquis- 
ite lyrical  descriptions  and  ending  in  the  noble  "Song  of  Con- 
fidence in  Life";  while  the  tragic  severity  of  the  action  in  "La 
Colline  Inspiree ' '  combines  with  the  symbolism  of  the  dialogue 
between  Chapel  and  the  Plain, 

How  far  Barres  has  been  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
movement  of  the  young  intellectuals  of  his  generation  tOAvards 
the  Church  it  is  difficult  to  say.  His  defence  of  the  churches 
of  France  merited  the  undying  gratitude  of  his  Catholic  com- 
patriots and  marks  the  point  in  his  spiritual  development  at 
which  he  seems  to  have  remained.  It  is  true  that  in  leading 
Frenchmen  back  to  the  sentiments  which  nourish   their  na- 
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tional  life  he  inspired  them  with  the  desire  of  recovering  the 
fulness  of  their  spiritual  heritage.  But  to  satisfy  this  desire 
he  could  only  offer  what  had  satisfied  the  demands  of  his 
own  spirit — a  Christianity  indifferent  to  dogma,  based  upon  a 
voluptuous  attraction  for  the  things  of  the  soul.  'If  at  Lourdes 
he  unites  for  a  moment  in  the  beautiful  plea:  "Tower  of 
Ivory,  pray  for  us!  Gate  of  Heaven,  pray  for  us!"  he  recog- 
nizes at  the  same  moment  that  ' '  a  fundamental  misunderstand- 
ing" withdraws  him  from  the  benefit  of  this  intercession.  The 
two-fold  tendency  of  his  sensibility  towards  sentiment  and  to- 
wards external  activity  prevented  him  from  grasping  the  full 
force  of  Christian  realities.  He  found  in  Catholicity  the  most 
precious  part  of  his  moral  heritage,  but  he  had  the  disdain  of 
the  generation  of  R^nan  for  theology.  Now  it  is  certitudes 
that  the  present  generation  is  thirsting  for — certitudes  that 
can  only  be  obtained  by  a  return  to  guidance  by  divinely-ap- 
pointed authority  acting  through  the  intelligence.  This  is  the 
true  French  tradition  and  Maurice  Barres  could  not  return  to 
this  tradition.  Many  hoped  that  he  would  come  into  the  full 
light  of  the  Christian  Faith  and  justify  the  confidence  of  Paul 
Bourget,  who  said,  thirty  years  ago:  "One  day  Maurice 
Barres  will  pronounce  the  admirable  sentence  of  our  master 
Michelet:  "Je  ne  peux  pas  me  passer  de  Dieu. '*  As  far  as 
we  know  this  day  did  not  come  for  Maurice  Barres.  But  his 
work  has  left  his  countrymen  a  noble  interpretation  of  life, 
which  while  enobling  individual  energy,  fully  recognizes  all 
the  forces    Avhich  make  for  order  and  discipline. 

S.M.B. 
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COMMUNITY  NOTES 


On  Tuesday  morning,  January  5th,  1926,  at  the  close  of  a 
ten  day 's  spiritual  retreat,  made  under  the  competent  direction 
of  the  Rev.  Father  Anthony  McBrearty,  C.SS.R,,  eight  Novices 
were  admitted  to  pronounce  their  vows,  and  seven  young  ladies 
were  clothed  in  the  holy  habit  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  The 
Rt.  Rev.  M.  D.  Whalen,  V.G.,  representing  His  Grace,  the  Arch- 
bishop, officiated. 

The  Novices  who  made  Pinal  Vows  Avere :  Sister  Mary  Es- 
ther, Sister  Mary  St.  Clare,  Sister  St.  Edwin,  Sister  Mary 
Louise,  Sister  Mary  Callista,  Sister  Marj^  Charles,  and  Sister 
St.  Cletus.    Sister  Mary  St.  Marcian  made  First  Vows. 

The  postulants  who  received  the  holy  habit  were  :  Miss  Fred- 
erica  Von  Bergin,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  in  religion  Sister  Mary 
Anthony ;  Miss  Margaret  McQuaid,  Toronto,  Sister  Mary  Bea- 
trice; Miss  Mary  Altmeyer,  Winnipeg,  Sister  Agnes  Marie; 
Miss  Margaret  Avery,  Winnipeg,  Sister  Mary  Adelard;  Miss 
Christina  McGuire,  Smiths  Falls,  Ont.,  Sister  Mary  Leonora; 
Miss  Margaret  Cummings,  Toronto,  Sister  Mary  Audrey ;  Miss 
Alice  Schewr,  Kitchener,  Sister  Mary  Margarita. 

Holy  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Rev.  Paul  Hilland,  O.M.I., 
of  St.  Joseph 's  Parish,  Winnipeg. 

Taking  his  text  from  St.  John,  Chap.  XV.,  16,  You  have 
iiot  chosen  Me,  hwt  I  have  chosen  you,  the  Rev.  Father  Mc- 
Brearty, C.SS.R.,  delivered  an  eloquent  and  impressive  ser- 
mon in  which  he  exhorted  the  Novices  to  be  ever  faithful  la- 
bourers in  the  vineyard  of  our  Divine  Lord  Who  had  so  won- 
derfully favoured  them  in  calling  them  to  a  life  of  special  sanc- 
tification  in  holy  Religion. 
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SILVER  JUBILEE  ANNXVEBSAIOES. 

The  twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  their  Religious  Profession 
was  observed  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  August  15th, 
by  Sister  M.  Benigna,  Sister  M.  Carmelita,  Sister  M.  Lutigarde, 
Sister  Mary  of  Calvary,  and  Sister  M.  Laurentia. 

Jubilee  Mass  of  thanksgiving  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Greg- 
ory Fere,  S.J. 

Another  Silver  Jubilee  thanksgiving  was  held  at  St.  Jo- 
seph's, on  January  5th,  1926,  when  Sister  Mary  Agnes,  Sister 
M.  Agatha,  Sister  M.  iRemigius,  Sister  M.  Euphrosyne,  and  Sis- 
ter Mary  Bertram,  observed  the  twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of 
their  Religious  Profession.  The  Jubilee  Mass  was  celebrated 
by  Rev.  Father  Vincent  Murphy,  C.S.B. 

To  all  these  Jubilarians,  hosts  of  friends  sent  hearty  greet- 
ings.   Ad  multos  annos. 

OBITUARY 

SISTER  MARY  SABINA. 

At  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  Saturday,  Jan.  30th,  after  two 
months  painful  ilbiess  suffered  with  fortitude  and  resignation, 
Sister  Mary  Sabina  Noctor,  of  the  Community  of  St.  Joseph, 
entered  into  her  eternal  reward.  The  death  of  this  holy  relig- 
ious removed  from  the  Hospital  staff,  to  which  she  had  been 
attached  for  many  years,  a  most  active  and  devoted  member. 

The  greater  number  of  the  thirty-eight  years  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  deceased  were  devoted  to  afflicted  humanity  at  the 
House  of  Providence,  the  Sacred  Heart  Orphanage,  and  St. 
Michael's  Hospital.  To  her  God-given  Avork  during  those  many 
long  years  she  brought  a  remarkable  generosity  of  service, 
self-sacrifice,  and  fidelity  to  duty,  worthy  of  the  good  relig- 
ious whose  life  is  lived  for  Grod  alone.  Kindliness  and  sym- 
pathetic charity  she  extended  to  all  with  whom  she  was  as- 
sociated, but  particularly  to  the  poor  and  afflicted — the  suf- 
fering members  of  her  Crucified  Spouse. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  House  of  Providence 
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on  Monday,  Feb.  1st,  Solemn  Mass  of  Requiem  being  offered 
by  the  Reverend  W.  Smith,  of  St.  Michael's  Cathedral,  as- 
sisted by  the  Rev.  J.  Corrigan  and  the  Rev.  H.  Carey,  of  St. 
Paul's  Church.  Present  for  the  obsequies  were  Mr.  J.  Noc- 
tor,  Mount  Forest,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Marechal,  Toronto.  Sis- 
ter Sabine  is  survived  by  two  sister,  Mrs.  T.  Campbell,  Chi- 
cago, and  Mrs.  W.  O'Keefe,  Major,  Sask.,  also  by  one  brother, 
Mr.  M,  Noctor,  Mount  Forest.  To  these  the  Community  ex- 
tends its  heartfelt  sympathy. — R.I.P. 
«     *     *     *     * 

SISTER  M.  DOSITHEA 

The  Angel  of  Death  has  called  to  rest  from  her  labours,  one 
of  the  most  devoted  and  zealous  members  of  the  Dominican 
Community,  St.  Catherines,  Kentucky,  Sister  M.  Dosithea,  who 
died  there  February  1st.  Sister  Dosithea  (Phoebe  Shields)  was 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Francis  and  Mary  Shields,  of  Toronto. 
She  was  educated  at  St.  Joseph  "s  Academy,  Toronto,  and  some 
years  later  entered  the  Dominican  Convent  at  St.  Catherines, 
Ky.,  where,  for  many  years,  as  a  religious  teacher,  she  strove 
to  extend  the  Kingdom  of  Oirist.  With  all  her  accomplish- 
ments— and  they  were  many — for  she  was  a  genius  and  highly 
cultured,  her  greatest  ambition  was  to  teach  Christian  doctrine 
to  little  children.  In  this,  her  favorite  employment,  she  was 
blessed  with  singular  success,  having  brought  many  of  her  pu- 
pils, and,  through  them,  their  parents  to  the  True  Faith. 

After  years  of  strenuous  teaching  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  she 
returned  last  midsummer  to  St.  Catherines  for  a  little  rest,  but 
it  was  to  be  her  life's  journey's  end. 

"Life  journey's  end  with  welcomes  for  the  weary; 
Heaven,  the  heart's  true  home,  had  come  at  last." 

Her  loss  will  be  mourned  by  her  many  friends  and  relatives  ; 
for  her  noble,  generous  nature,  ready  wit,  and  unfailing  blithe- 
someness  of  spirit,  made  her  the  favorite  of  her  family,  her 
school,  and  her  Community.  We  hope  her  glad  service  has  al- 
ready been  rewarded  with  the  face  to  face  vision  of  Him,  Who 
loves  a  cheerful  giver.  '^  litimisl  ?idn 
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She  is  survived  by  two  brothers,  James  of  Guelph,  and 
Francis  of  Toronto ;  and  six  sister,  Sister  M.  Bernadette  of  St. 
Joseph's,  Toronto;  Mother  M.,  of  the  Immaculate  Heart,  Loret- 
to  Academy,  Stratford;  Mrs,  A.  Dwyer,  Detroit;  Mrs.  W.  Ga- 
gen,  AlUston;  Mrs.  A,  Gallagher,  and  Miss  May,  Toronto. 
R. LP.— Catholic  Register. 

TO  OUR  LADY  OF  THE  SNOW. 

(These  Lines  found  my  vocation  after  years  of 
waiting  and  doubt.) 

Hail  beauteous  Star  of  heaven!  Our  Lady  of  the  Snow! 
To  thee,  the  light  be  given  to  show  me  where  to  go ; 
For  see  my  harvest  waiting,  and  work  which  I  should  do, 
While  here  I  stand  entreating,  O  Lady  of  the  Snow ! 

I'm  ready  for  the  journey.    I've  waited  for  it  long, 

Through   traverse  dark  and   stormy  yet  my   spirit   growetli 

strong ; 
0  show  me  where  my  field  shall  be,  that  I  His  Will  may  know, 
As  that  which  erstwhile  named  thee,  "Our  Lady  of  the  Snow." 

The  Harvesters  are  calling,  the  sheaves  are  turning  brown 
And  every  seed  that's  falling  is  a  jewel  from  my  crown. 
That  seed  Thy  Son  hath  purchased  when  His  Precious  Blood 

did  flow 
And  I  should  keep  it  nourished,  0  Lady  of  the  Snow. 

Then  how  can'st  thou  refuse  me?    My  Pilot  thou  must  be — 
Relentless  storms  assail  me  on  life's  tempestuous  sea. 
My  soul  in  utter  anguish  fears  the  fate  the  lost  ones  know. 
Take  pity  then,  and  guide  me,  dear  Lady  of  the  Snow ! 

A  voice  seems  in  the  echo  of  each  tempest  when  'tis  past, 
O  may  it  soon  no  echoe  be,  but  His  bless 'd  voice  at  last — 
Baying  clearly  and  distinctly — '*To  My  Vineyard  thou  shalt 

go 
To  please  thy  Lord  and  Master,  and  Our  Lady  of  the  Snow." 
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To  Mount  Calvary  uot  to  Thabor,  no  wish  have  I  for  more 
Than  to  find  my  field  for  labour,  and  bear  the  day's  heat  sore 
And  hear  the  words,  none  other,  ''My  Child  thou'rt  safe  you 

know 
Thy  guide  is  thine  own  Mother — ^Our  Lady  of  the  Snow. 

Phoebe  Shields. 

NOTE; — The  inspiration  to  invoke  the  Blessed  Virgin  under  her  title 
of  Lady  of  the  Snow,  came  to  the  writer  of  the  above  through 
a  sermon  preached  by  Rev.  L..  Minehan,  in  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Toronto,  on  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Snow,  August  5th, 
1901. 

•     *     *     *     • 

Sixty  years  ago  the  Motherhouse  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint 
Joseph,  at  Chambery,  France,  sent  four  Sisters  to  Norway,  the 
first  nuns  to  be  sent  there  since  the  Reformation.  In  order 
to  give  special  emphasis  to  their  mission  they  were  sent  on  the 
Feast  of  Saint  Joseph.  Thirty  years  later,  on  the  Feast  of 
Saint  Joseph,  1895,  the  foundation  had  grown  from  this  small 
beginning  to  such  a  flourishing  branch  of  the  Order,  that  the 
Norwegian  province  was  able  to  open  its  own  novitiate  at  Oslo. 
Six  years  later  it  had  outgrown  its  quarters  and  was  moved  to 
Skoyen,  just  outside  the  city.  The  Sisters  are  this  year  cele- 
brating the  jubilee  of  this  novitiate. 
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Ofificers  of  St.  Joseph's  College 
Alumnae  Association 


1925-1926 


Honorary  Patron— The  Rev.  R.  McBrady,  C.S.B. 

Honorary  President — The  Reverend  Mother  Superior  of    the 
Community  of  St.  Joseph. 

President — Miss  May  Morrow. 

First  Vice-President — Mrs.  James  E.  Day. 

Second  Vice-President — Mrs.  T.  F.  McMahon. 

Third  Vice-President^-Mrs.  M.  Lellis. 

Fourth  Vice-President — Miss  Mary  McGrath. 

Fifth  Vice-President — Mrs.  M,  Healy. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  Bertram  L.  Monkhouse. 

Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  S.  McGrath. 

Out-of-Town  Secretary — Miss  Gertrude  Boss. 

Press  Secretary — Mrs.  Tom  McCarron. 

Historians — Miss  L.  Coffee,  Miss  Helen  Monkhouse. 

Councillors— Miss  M.  L.  Hart  and  Miss  Julia  O'Connor,  Mrs.  F. 
P.  Brazil  and  Mrs.  Paul  Warde. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Miss  Theresa  O'Connor. 
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ALUMNi^  NOTES 

Among  the  Christmas  holiday  festivities  was  an  afternoon 
Tea  Party  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  B,  L.  Monkhouse  for  her  daugh- 
ter Helen.  Dr.  Eileen  McDonagh  presided  at  the  tea  table, 
which  was  beautifully  decorated  with  Christmas  blooms. 

4f         ^         W         ^         * 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Kernahan  was  hostess  of  a  'Twin  Tea'  for  her- 
self and  her  daughter,  Miss  Helen.  Assisting  were  Mrs.  James 
E.  Day,  Mrs.  W.  0  'Connor  and  Miss  J.  Gillooly. 

4?  ^  W  If  w 

Mrs.  James  D.  Ward,  Mrs.  T.  Navin  and  Mrs.  F.  R.  Latch- 
ford  also  entertained  for  their  daughters. 

Rosary  Hall  was  on  fete  for  the  annual  Yuletide  party  of 
the  No.  2  subdivision  of  the  Catholic  Women's  League,  when 
some  two  hundred  guests  were  received  by  the  President,  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Keenan.  Musical  numbers  were  rendered  during  the  even- 
ing by  Miss  M.  Sharpe,  Miss  Leona  Murphy,  violinists;  Miss 
Elsie  White  and  Miss  F.  Kelly,  vocalists;  and  Misses  Leather- 
dale  and  Theresa  Brown,  pianists. 

The  long  tea  table  at  which  Mrs.  A.  J.  Gough  presided  was 
very  attractively  decorated  with  scarlet  unshaded  candles  and 
a  diminutive  Christmas  Tree.  Assisting  Mrs.  Gough  were  Mrs. 
A.  Walker,  Misses  J.  Gillooly,  Eleanor  McBride,  Helen  Mc- 

Grath  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  McGuire. 

m     *     *     *     * 

At  the  -Christmas  Fair  held  in  Columbus  Hall,  December 
15th  and  16th,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Gough  won  the  Hope  Chest  and  Mrs. 
Frank  O'Connor  won  the  basket  of  roses  from  the  Candy 
Booth.  ***** 

Miss  Helen  Kidd  and  Dr.  Eileen  McDonagh  were  guests  of 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Killoran  at  her  first  reception  since  she  and  her 
husband,  Mr.  Justice  Killoran,  took  up  residence  at  Stratford, 

Ontario.  *****  '«  Itmi'' 

Mrs.  Jas.  C.  Keenan  is  enjoying  delightful  sunshine  in  the 
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South,  also  Mrs.  W.  Walsh  and  Mrs.  R.  Dissette  are  in  Cali- 
fornia.    Mrs.  W.  Healy  is  visiting  in  the  vicinity  of  Ottawa. 

Mrs.  J.  McDairmid  holidayed  in  New  York  and  New  Haven. 

***** 

Mrs.  S.  Halligan  before  her  departure  for  a  holiday  in 
Southern  France,  the  Bridge  Club  of  which  she  is  a  member 
gave  a  luncheon  in  her  honour.  Some  of  the  members  of  St. 
Joseph's  Alumnae  who  were  guests  at  the  luncheon  were; 
Mrs.  M.  Lellis,  Mrs.  T.  Halligan,  Misses  N.  Kennedy,  M.  Mc- 

Grath  and  E.  McBride. 

*     *     •     «     • 

St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae  Association  entertained  at 
tea  after  their  first  quarterly  meeting  in  Newman  Club,  St. 
George  street,  Wednesday  afternoon,  February  3rd.  Miss  May 
Morrow,  President,  who  has  lately  returned  from  abroad,  re- 
ceived the  guests.  During  the  afternoon  Dr.  Margaret  Pat- 
terson gave  an  interesting  address  on  "Sidelights  of  the  Wo- 
man's Court."  Vocal  selections  were  given  by  Mrs.  Mabel 
Wilson-Tucker,  soprano,  and  Mr.  Clayton  Stewart,  bass.  Miss 
Bertha  Clapp  was  the  accompanist.  The  tea  table,  lovely  with 
spring  flowers  and  blue  candles  in  silver  sticks,  was  in  charge 
of  Miss  McGrath  and  Miss  Kennedy,  assisted  by  Mrs.  B,  L. 
Monkhouse,  Mrs.  Paul  Warde,  Mrs.  Tom  McCarron,  and  the 
Misses  Helen  McGrath,  Dorthy  McMahon,  Alice  Hayes,  Helen 
Monkhouse,  Margaret  Keenan  and  Margaret  Chalue. 

Mrs.  M.  Belton  won  the  pretty  guest  prize  donated  by 
Miss  Morrow.  #     #     #     #     # 

Over  five  hundred  young  people  attended  the  Valentine  Tea 
Dance  given  on  Saturday,  February  6th,  in  the  crystal  ballroom 
of  the  King  Edward  Hotel  by  the  Junior  Catholic  Women's 
League.  Gay  red  decorations  beautified  the  room,  and  an  ex- 
ceellent  orchestra  supplied  delightful  music.  Tables  were 
reserved  for  many  of  the  ladies  from  League  One  and  Two. 
Those  who  served  on  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  were : 
Miss  Lillian  Gough,  Miss  Gladys  Smith,  Miss  Dorthy  McMahon, 
Dr.  Eileen  McDonagh,  Miss  Eleanor  Murray  and  Miss  Helen 
Dawson. 
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Mrs.  Hugh  W.  Brophy,  formerly  Miss  Sady  Pickett,  received 
for  the  first  time  since  her  marriage  in  her  home  in  the  Conn- 
aught  Court  Apartments,  Thursday  afternoon,  February  11th. 
R-eceiving  with  her  daughter  were  Mrs.  John  Pickett  and  Mrs. 
Stephen  McGrath.  Mrs.  Eugene  Quinn  assisted  in  looking  after 
the  quests  in  the  tea  room.  Mrs.  Paul  Warde  and  Mrs.  C.  Ray- 
mond Moore  poured  tea  and  coffee.  The  as.sistants  were :  Mrs. 
Ralph  Beck,  Miss  Kay  McDonagh  and  Miss  Dorothy  Lynch  of 
Barrie.  •     #    •     •    • 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  D.  McGoey,  of  Colgan, 
Ontario,  on  the  arrival  of  a  baby  son,  John  Thomas,  who  was 
named  after  his  uncle,  the  Right  Rev.  J.  T.  Kidd,  Bishop  of 
Calgary. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCuster  (Rita  Morgan)  on  the  arrival 
of  a  sweet  baby  daughter,  Marie  Catherine. 

To  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Harry  McDermott  (Bernadette  Walsh)  to 
whom  on  March  6th,  came  a  dear  baby  boy — John  Joseph. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Beck  Scanlon  (Charlotte  Ramsperger) 

on  the  coming  to  them  of  a  dear  baby  girl— Marie. 

#     •     *     «     • 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  T.  Smith  (Mercy  Powel)  a  son- 
Clarence  Edward.  •     #     #     •     • 

At  the  recene  meeting  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  St. 
Michael's  Hospital  a  scholarship  Avorth  Four  Hundred  Dollars 
was  again  offered.  The  scholarship  goes  to  the  graduate  of  the 
Public  Health  Nursing  Course  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
who  obtains  the  highest  standing  in  general  proficiency.  Plans 
were  made  for  a  theatre  night  to  be  held  in  March.  Mrs.  P. 
/W.  O'Brien  presided.      is,     #     #     #     » 

WEDDINCM5. 
Cranston — ^Belton. 

Holy  Rosary  church  was  the  scene  of  a  very  pretty  wedding 
Avhen  Helen,  youngest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Belton  and  the  late 
F.  S.  Belton,  inspector  of  customs,  became  the  bride  of  Richard 
(Dick)  Cranston,  second  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  L.  Cranston. 
Ricv.  Father  M.  Oliver,  CS.B.,  officiated. 
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McDonagh — ^Wright. 

'In  the  Chapel  of  Newman  Hall,  Toronto,  on  Saturday,  De- 
cember 26th,  1925,  Miss  Mona  Agnes  Wright  became  the  bride 
of  Mr.  Frank  McDonagh.  Rev.  Joseph  MeDonagh,  brother 
of  the  groom,  officiated  at  the  marriage  ceremony  and  cele- 
brated the  Nuptial  Mass. 

Gaireclit — ^EUaxd. 

St,  Augustine's  Church,  Spokane,  Washington,  was  the 
scene  of  an  interesting  wedding  when  Miss  Agnes  EUard  was 
married  to  Lieutenant  Francis  A.  Garrecht  of  the  United  States 
Army.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Augustine  F.  Skinner,  Bishop  of  Spokane, 
celebrated  the  Nuptial  Mass  and  performed  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. »     #     #     •     # 

The  De  La  Salle  Dramatic  Society,  ably  directed  by  the 
well  and  favorably  known  Shakespearean  scholar  and  artist.  Rev. 
Brother  Gabriel,  are  again  on  the  stage  at  Massey  Hall.  On  this 
occasion,  March  29th  and  30th,  they  are  presenting  Robert  Hugh 
Benson's  version  of  "The  Passion  Play." 

Rev.  Brother  Francis'  well-trained  choristers  are  assisting 
— an  ambitious  undertaking  this,  but  the  De  La  Salle  artists 
will  measure  up. 


OBITUARY. 

The  prayers  of  our  readers  are  earnestly  requested  for  the 
souls  of  our  recently-deceased  friends :    Mrs.  W.  F.  Dobell,  Mr. 
John  S.  Kormann;  Miss  Josephine  Lonergan;  Miss  Catherine 
(Wallace;  Mr.  Michael  O'Brien;  Miss  Mary  Agnes  O'Brien 
Mrs.  Mary  Gilmour;  Mrs.  James  McKinley;  Mr.  Denis  O'Neil 
Mrs.  Agnes  Wallace;  Mr.  John  O'Connor;  Mr.  H.  E.  Cardinal 
Mr.  Joseph  McKiernan ;  Mr.  Condon ;  Mrs.  Adolphe  Desroches 
Mr.  M.  J.,  Scanlon;  Mr.  John  Charles  McNamara;  Mr.  John 
F.  Quinn,  Mr.  James  Ross.    R.I.P. 

To  the  bereaved  relatives  we  offer  deep  and  sincere  sym- 
pathy. 
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COLLEGE  AND  ACADEMY  NOTES 

St.  Theresa's  Literary  Society. 

The  St.  Theresa's  Literary  Society  held  its  last  meeting 
of  the  year  1925-26  on  March  1st.  The  large  number  present 
was  an  evidence  of  the  keen  interest  shown  in  our  literary  pur- 
suits. All  our  college  students  were  anxious  to  hear  more 
about  an  author  who  is  a  general  favorite,  Booth  Tarkington. 
Miss  Margaret  Crummy  told  us  about  the  early  life  of  the 
writer,  his  education  and  its  effect  upon  his  works.  Miss 
Camilla  Wright  then  made  a  lengthy  and  comprehensive  re- 
view of  his  different  works,  reading  many  extracts  illus- 
trating her  points.  Miss  Norine  Wiley  made  us  more  fully 
acquainted  with  the  life  and  letters  of  Walter  Page,  an  Am- 
erican ambassador  to  England  during  the  war,  and  from  his 
letters  we  learned  some  very  important  information. 

The  elections  for  next  year's  executive  M^ere  then  conduct- 
ed and  the  new  guides  elected.  President,  Miss  Eileen  Young ; 
Vice-President,  Miss  Margaret  Thompson;  Secretary,  Miss 
Edith  Quinlan.  These  officers  expressed  their  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  confidence  in  them  thus  shown  by  the  mem- 
bers and  promised  to  try  to  prove  themselves  worthy. 

Delicious  refreshments  were  served  at  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

***** 

St.  Joseph's  College  "At  Home.'* 

February  8th  was  the  date  of  this  long-expected  event. 
Everyone  was  agog  with  anticipated  pleasure  and  emotional 
excitement.  The  Seniors  from  past  experience  knew  what 
delight  was  in  store  for  them.  They  were  anxious  to  greet 
and  rejoin  the  graduates  of  previous  years.  The  "Freshies" 
were  irrepressible  in  their  eagerness  for  the  fun  to  begin,  as 
they  had  been  waiting  all  year  for  this  much-talked-of  big 
event,  and  they  responded  with  radiant  smiles  to  the  display 
of  cordiality  shown  them  by  hostesses  and  Seniors. 
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In  the  evening's  program  and  in  the  success  with  which  it 
was  carried  out,  even  the  most  fastidious  found  no  cause  for 
disappointment  or  dissatisfaction.  Not  a  dull  moment  found 
place  in  it  all. 

A  daintily  set  and  abundantly  provided  supper  added  zest  to 
the  novelty  dance  which  followed  it.  Here  our  domesticity 
was  in  evidence  and  we  convincingly  proved  that  co-eds  do  not 
scorn  to  wield  a  broom.  For  these  brooms,  gaily  decorated  in 
colours  of  various  colleges,  were  bewitched,  and  sailed  straight 
for  a  prize.  And  only  one  could  win,  but  what  more  fitting 
than  our  own  gold  and  brown,  held  by  Miss  Helen  Kramer. 

The  latter  half  of  the  evening  reminded  one  of  a  spring 
millinery  display,  for  never  were  more  attractive  creations  seen 
than  the  hats  distributed  by  the  committee.  To  this  efficient 
and  untiring  committee — Misses  Grace  Cooney  '26,  Miss  Camilla 
Wright  '26,  Dorothy  O'Connor  '27,  Ida  Jones  '28,  Katherine 
Kernahan  '29,  and  to  the  gracious  patronesses.  Lady  Windle, 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Kernahan,  Mrs.  B.  L.  Monkhouse,  who  made  such 

a  pleasant  evening  possible,  we  offer  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

•     •     *     •     * 

Our  rink  this  year  has  been  splendid  and  has  afforded 
much  pleasure  on  afternoons  and  evenings  that  might  other- 
wise have  been  dull. 

On  January  21st,  the  feast  of  St.  Agnes,  a  party  was  re- 
ported for  the  afternoon.  The  announcement  met  with  gen- 
eral approval  and  applause.  Cla.sses  were  dismissed  early  and  a 
bevy  of  delighted  girls  made  speed  to  the  rink,  where  in  a 
short  time  the  ring  of  skates  and  merry  laughter  echoed  over 
the  snow-covered  campus.  Meanwhile  some  good  fairy  friends 
wishing  to  add  to  our  enjoyment,  had  arranged  tables  of  re- 
freshments nearby— steaming,  delicious  coffee,  weiners,  etc., 
etc.,  of  which  things  we  betimes  heartily  partook. 

On  Saturday,  March  2nd,  Rev.  Father  James,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society  of  Canada,  in 
a  zeal-inspiring  address  reviewed  for  us  the  work  already 
accomplished  by  the  Society  which,  though  great,  is  but  a 
small  fraction  of  Avhat  has  yet  to  be  done  for  God  in  the  vast 
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provinces  of  the  "West,  Hundreds  of  Catholic  families  from 
foreign  countries  are  pouring  into  Canada,  taking  up  the  land 
and  forming  small  settlements  in  the  uncultivated  prairies. 
The  aim  of  the  Extension  Society  is  to  provide  for  the  spiritual 
needs  of  these  people ;  to  do  this,  a  priest  must  be  sent  to  every 
settlement,  a  small  chapel  built  and  as  soon  as  possible  a 
school. 

Father  James  said  we  could  do  much  to  forward  the  good 
work  by  our  prayers  and  by  little  self-denial  offerings — a  cent 
or  a  nickle  daily  or  weekly  cast  into  the  Mission  mite-box 
would  in  a  few  months  amount  to  large  sums,  enough  perhaps 

to  build  a  small  chapel  or  place  an  altar. 

•     «     *     *     * 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Holy  Angels  Sodality  held  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  March  7th,  iRev.  Father  Kehoe,  O.C.C, 
blessed  the  Society's  new  statue  of  the  Angel  Guardian,  and 
the  youthful  sodalists  renewed  their  pledges  of  fidelity  to 
their  holy  patrons.  The  ceremony  closed  with  the  singing 
of  the  hymn:    ''Bless  Me,  Befriend." 
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(§ 


MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE 

February  5th,   1626— April  17th,   1696 

N  February  5th,  1926,  was  celebrated  the  Tercentenary 
of  Madame  de  Se\dgne,  whose  fame  as  a  letter-writer  has 
come  down  to  us  through  the  centuries.  Her  letters 
are  enjoyed  no  less  by  present-day  readers  than  by  those  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  which  she  holds  up  a  mirror  and 
to  the  customs  and  sentiments  of  which  she  more  than  any 
other  writer  adds  fragrance  and  colour. 

She  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Saint  Jane  Frances  de  Chan- 
tal.  This  young  widow,  when  she  left  her  home  to  found  with 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  the  Order  of  the  Visitation,  stepped  across 
the  prostrate  body  of  her  protesting  son,  prone  in  the  doorway. 
This  obstinate  boy  grew  up  to  be  the  father  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne.  When  she  was  yet  not  two  years  old,  her  father  fell, 
fighting  the  English,  at  the  111  de  R^,  pierced  with  seven  and 
twenty  lance  wounds.  The  baby,  Marie  de  Rabutin-Chantal, 
was  now  left  in  the  care  of  her  mother,  Marie  de  Coulanges, 
whose  death  occured  six  years  later  when  Marie  became  the 
ward  of  her  mother 's  family.  As  different  as  possible  from  the 
fighting  feudal  Rabutins  were  the  Coulanges. 

The  Abbe  de  Coulanges  to  whom  Marie  was  confided,  took 
very  seriously  the  education  of  his  niece.  He  gave  her  the 
best  masters,  among  others,  Chapelain,  who  was  an  eminent 
critic  and  Manage,  who  "savoit  du  grec  autant  qu'  homme  de 
France."  But  it  was  Latin  that  Menage  taught  his  pupil  and 
taught  it  well,  along  with  Spanish  and  Italian.  We  gather 
from  her  letters  that  she  read  all  these  three  languages  easily. 
In  the  pleasant  suburban  mansion  of  the  Coulanges,  Marie  de 
Rabutin  was  the  happiest  of  small  mortals;  "Was  ever  any 
childhood  so  merry  as  our?"  she  would  ask  in  later  years,  of 
her  jolly  cousin,  Emmanuel  de  Coulanges.  In  her  teens,  she 
apeared  to  the  world  a  vision  of  beauty  and  loveliness.  The 
Rabutins  aware  of  this  made  futile  efforts  to  plan  a  marriage 
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between  her  and  her  first  cousin,  Comte  de  Bussy-Rabutin, 
but  only  a  life-long  friendship  was  established  between  these 
two. 

In  1644  she  married  the  Marquis  Henri  de  Sevign®,  a  relative 
of  Paul  de  Oondi,  Cardinal  de  iRetz.  This  marriage,  perfect 
from  the  point  of  view  of  alliance  and  fortune,  was  not  happy. 
The  first  two  years  of  their  married  life  was  spent  in  harmony 
at  "Les  Rochers,"  but  at  the  end  of  this  time  her  husband  be- 
gan to  neglect  her;  however  this  ill-starred  marriage  was  of 
short  duration,  for  the  marquis  was  killed  in  1651  in  a  duel. 
The  following  three  years  the  widow  remained  on  her  estate  of 
'/Les  Rochers"  with  her  two  children,  enjoying  those  deep 
woods  and  that  ancient  manor  which  had  witnessed  her  short 
love-story, 

Madame  de  Sevign^  then  returned  to  Paris  and  again  fre- 
quented society.  She  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  precieuses 
at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  and  all  the  other  aristocratic  sa- 
lons. In  spite  of  her  literary  connections  and  the  demands  of 
society,  the  Marquise  looked  after  her  children's  education  in 
person.  Mile,  de  Sevigne,  *'la  plus  jolie  fille  de  France,''  as 
Bussy-Rabutin  called  her,  married  the  Count  de  Grignan  in 
1669,  Madame  de  Sevigne  idolized  this  only  daughter,  and 
their  separation  a  few  years  later,  when  M,  de  Grignan  was 
appointed  lieutenant-General  of  Provence,  was  painful  to  them 
both.  To  this  infatuation  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  and  to 
their  separation,  we  owe  the  greater  number  and  the  most 
pleasing  of  all  the  Marquise's  letters. 

Madame 's  personality  was  no  less  charming  in  society  than 
in  her  home  life,  this  tender,  devoted  mother  is  described  by 
contemporary  witnesses  as  a  Avoman  as  amiable  as  she  was  vir- 
tuous. From  her  father  she  inherited  a  gaiety  which  overcame 
all  her  troubles ;  so  great  Avas  her  Avit,  that  CA^en  sentiment 
did  not  rob  her  of  it,  and  sometimes  in  her  works  Ave  find  a 
certain  persinflage  on  serious  and  painful  subjects  which  maj' 
surprise  us.  It  Avas  from  the  Coulanges  that  she  inherited  that 
disposition  of  unfailing  kindness  which  characterizes  many  of 
her  dealings  Avith  her  acquaintances.    We  find  her  the  devoted 
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friend  of  Fouquet,  and  she  wrote  letters  on  the  death  of  Tur- 
enne  and  Louvois  as  touching  as  Bossuet's  funeral  orations. 

From  1655  to  1696  Madame 's  letters  form  a  sort  of  "ga- 
zette," not  written  by  a  newsmonger  of  inferior  social  status, 
but  by  a  court-lady,  who,  when  writing,  had  just  left  the  Louvre 
or  Versailles  where  she  had  spoken  to  the  King  in  person. 
Again  she  gives  us  the  details  of  the  Fouquet  trial  or  of  the 
death  of  Turenne  so  exactly  that  they  are  complementary  to 
history  itself.  Many  of  these  letters  were  written  to  the  phleg- 
matic Mme.  Grignan,  and  no  detail  is  omitted  which  could  add 
color  and  life  to  her  descriptions  of  social  events.  During  her 
visits  to  the  provinces  no  incident  is  too  insignificant  for  her  to 
describe,  in  fact,  in  these  letters  we  find  all  that  appertains  to 
daily  life.  The  least  ruffle  of  this  sweet  monotony  is  an  event, 
an  adventure.  It  was  while  she  was  in  the  depths  of  her  Breton 
oak-woods  that  we  find  her  writing — "The  other  day,  as  we 
were  walking  in  the  forest,  we  heard  in  the  distance  the  wind- 
ing of  a  horn.  There  was  the  sudden  wind  of  a  body  rushing 
past;  it  was  a  great  hound.''  Even  this  echo  of  a  far-away 
hunt  sets  vibrating  our  Marquise's  delicate  music.  Her  midas 
Angers  turned  into  gold  all  the  incidents  of  her  daily  life.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  read  Madame  de  Sevigne  without  think- 
ing of  another  lady,  Jane  Austen,  who  was  also  to  make  us  see 
the  world  just  as  it  is  and  love  just  as  it  is,  with  no  artistic  pre- 
paration. 

In  this  seventeenth  century,  when  people  loved  nature  sim- 
ply and  tranquilly  with  a  gentle  and  profound  affection,  we  are 
pleased  to  come  across  the  expression  of  a  more  lively  and 
picturesque  appreciation  of  it.  Madame  de  S^vigne  makes  us 
see  as  she  sees,  whether  it  be  Livry,  Les  Rochers  or  Le  Buron 
that  she  is  describing.  Then  she  is  almost  alone  in  her  time  in 
perceiving  the  shades  of  colour  in  green,  red,  yellow,  and  the 
differences  between  summer  and  spring  and  autumn.  She 
knew,  like  La  Fontaine,  how  to  give  herself  up  to  revery  under 
the  tall  trees  of  her  gardens  and  to  listen  in  the  moonlight  to 
the  nightingale's  song.  There  she  is  original  or  as  one  writer 
has  said,  "What  others  felt  vaguely,  she  felt  definitely;  what 
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others  evoked  in  abstract  terms,  she  painted,  and  her  palette 
lacked  no  shade  of  colour. 

Another  remarkable  source  of  interest  in  her  letters  is  her 
criticism  of  contemporary  writers.  It  is  indeed  interesting  to 
us  to  know  what  an  educated  and  intelligent  woman  of  the 
seventeenth  century  would  feel  at  first  contact  with  works 
which  others  judged  by  principle  and  rule.  She  had  a  naive 
fondness  for  works  now  gone  out  of  fashion;  the  novels  of 
!Mlle.  de  Scudery  and  of  La  Calprenede,  verses  of  Godeau  and 
Benserade.  On  the  other  hand,  what  an  affection  she  had  for 
Corneille,  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  La  Fontaine !  She  found  ex- 
pressions to  describe  her  liking  for  those  great  writers  which 
"the  rusty  knowledge  of  pedants"  could  not  rival. 

In  reading  her  letters  we  notice,  no  doubt,  some  traces  of 
preciosite,  but  the  essential  qualities  of  her  style  are  that  it 
is  natural  and  impulsive.  We  must  not  forget  that  her  aim 
was  to  amuse  her  correspondents,  to  make  them  see  what  was 
happening  far  away  from  them.  From  this  resulted  her  search 
for  colour  and  action  and  her  art  of  accumulating  without 
confusion  so  many  pleasing  details.  She  was  a  brilliant  con- 
versationalist, and  with  her  pen  in  hand  she  still  talked,  bring- 
ing to  her  letters  the  same  piquant  ease  and  unexpectedness  as 
to  her  conversation. 

The  last  years  of  Madame  were  spent  alone  in  her  rooms  at 
the  Hotel  Carnavalet.  To  tell  the  trutli  she  was  a  little  dis- 
mayed at  this  dismal,  latter-day  Paris,  so  different  to  the  ro- 
mantic turbulence  of  the  France  of  her  youth.  She  always 
cherished  sweet  memories  of  Grignan,  of  which  she  said:  "1 
love  the  country  of  Grignan,  its  castle  and  the  peace  which 
one  finds  there,  and  I  have  resolved  to  take  shelter  there  for 
a  time  until  the  storm  which  overwhelms  us  here  has  passed 
away." 

She  was  destined  never  to  return  from  her  dear  Grignan. 
During  her  stay  she  contracted  an  illness  which  proved  fatal. 
She  died  in  her  seventieth  year,  in  full  possession  of  all  her  fac- 
ulties, and  with  a  courage  and  spirit  of  faith  worthy  of  a  Chan- 
tal.    Had  she  lived  a  little  longer  she  would  have  witnessed 
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the  death  of  Madame  de  Grignan,  for  whom  she  sacrificed  so 
much.    We  can  therefore  repeat  with  her  lines  she  loves : — 

''Quel  mal  peut — il  arriver  a  une  personne 

qui  salt  que  Dieu  fait  tout,  et  qui  aime 

tout  ce  que  Dieu  fait. "  ,,        ^r  r^  .a« 

Mary  MeGarvey,    28. 


i^i^ip  of  SrramB 


It  sails  upon  the  crests  of  clouds, 

And  brings  sweet  dr€ams  to  me ; 
And  when  the  sun  with  rain,  allows, 

It  sails  a  rainbow  sea. 

Whene  'er  the  darkness  shrouds  the  earth, 

With  stars  to  light  its  way ; 
It  comes  from  out  the  land  of  mirth 

To  chase  my  cares  away. 

It  cannot  linger  after  dawn 

Aurora  and  her  train 
With  fire-fingers  chase  my  ship 

Back  to  the  clouds  again. 

— Margaret  DeRocher,  Academy  Form  III. 
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THE    LILY 

The  lily,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  has  been  used  in 
sj'mbolism  and  by  its  rare  beauty  has  influenced  human 
thoughts  to  virtue  and  purity.  To-day  it  is  the  emblem  of  that 
which  we  hold  most  sacred. 

In  ancient  mythology  there  is  a  legend  of  the  lily  in  con- 
nection with  Juniper  and  his  son,  and  is  referred  to  as  Juno's 
Rose.  Scribes  of  those  days  wrote  of  the  milky  way  as  a  field 
of  earthlj'  lilies.  The  lily  is  a  native  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  in 
their  superstitions  the  populace  used  to  wear  this  flower  to 
guard  them  against  evil.  Judith  wore  a  wreath  of  lilies  Avhen 
she  presented  herself  at  the  tent  of  Holofernes  to  plead  for  her 
persecuted  people.  The  brides  of  the  early  Greeks  decorated 
themselves  with  lilies,  and  after  the  marriage  ceremony  dis- 
tributed them  among  the  wedding  guests.  At  the  conquest 
of  a  city  in  Persia  the  beseigers  were  so  impressed  by  its  white 
buildings  and  statuary  that  they  called  it  **Shusban,"  Persian 
for  lily. 

The  Lilies  of  France  were  first  borne  by  King  Clovis  I  in 
481.  Acording  to  tradition  an  aged  hermit  had  a  vision  in 
which  an  angel  appeared  Avith  an  azure  shield  bearing  three 
golden  lilies.  The  angel  commanded  the  hermit  to  give  it  to 
Clotilde,  who  presented  it  to  her  husband,  King  Clovis.  He 
then  carried  it  through  his  victorious  campaigns.  Louis  of 
France  carried  three  lilies  to  the  Crusades.  'It  was  then  called 
Fleur-de-Louis  and  was  a  similar  emblem  to  that  which  is  now 
known  as  Fleur-de-Lys.  Philip  the  fourth  of  France  used  the 
lily  as  the  emblem  of  dominion  and  pretension.  Henry  V.  in- 
troduced them  into  England  during  his  reign,  and  this  flower 
is  still  used  as  the  symbol  of  the  City  of  Florence.  The  peas- 
antry of  some  of  the  European  Countries  call  the  lily  the  flower 
of  Saint  John  the  Baptist, 

The  lily  is  dedicated  to  Saint  Joseph  and  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin. There  is  a  very  pretty  legend  of  the  finding  of  a  white 
lily  containing  an  image  of  Our  Lady  by  Garcias,  King  Navar- 
re, who  then  established  the  Order  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lily. 
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The  lily  has  been  used  as  decorative  architecture  from  time 
immemorial.  We  are  told  that  the  pillars  of  King  Solomon's 
Temple  were  crowned  with  lily  work.  Many  of  the  buildings 
of  ancient  times  were  decorated  with  symbols  of  this  flower 
and  there  are  many  wonderful  modern  examples. 

The  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  lily  has  been  the  inspira- 
tion of  many  poets;  Chaucer,  Shakespeare  and  Spencer  have 
sung  its  praise.  Tennyson  wrote  his  poem  to  the  lily,  and  it  is 
often  used  in  conjunction  with  the  rose  to  indicate  affection. 
The  lily  was  sanctified  by  Christ  when  He  said : ' '  That  even  Sol- 
omon in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. ' ' 

— Margaret  Lyon,  Academy  Form  II. 


AN  ADVENTURE  ON  A  RAINY  DAY 

It  was  in  an  old  Southern  home  in  Virginia  that  two  child- 
ren of  twelve  and  thirteen  years,  respectively,  lounged  in  the 
old-fashioned  living-room. 

"Hate  rainy  days,''  grumbled  Janet.  "Yes,  I  should  just 
iike  to  know  who  doesn't?"  agreed  her  sister,  Joan. 

' '  There !  what  did  I  tell  you ! ' '  exclaimed  a  merry  voice  at 
the  door.  ' '  Just  like  girls,  siUy  creatures  to  forget  the  best  sec- 
ret that  ever  was."  The  owner  of  the  voice  surveyed  his  sis- 
ter's with  evident  disgust. 

Janet  was  stretched  before  the  fire,  her  chin  proper  up  on 
her  hands,  her  feet  dangling  up  or  down  just  as  she  chose  to 
let  them.  Joan  was  curled  up  on  the  sofa,  her  soft  brown  curls 
falling  in  a  tangled  mass  over  a  very  discontented  face.  The 
speaker  at  the  door  was  a  boy  of  about  fourteen  years,  with  a 
crop  of  curls  exactly  like  his  sister's.  Though  they  were  cut 
short,  they  resisted  al  his  efforts  to  flatten  them  with  water  and 
persisted  in  curling. 

Joan  and  Janet  jumped  up  together  and  in  a  state  of  the 
wildest  excitement  made  a  dash  for  Donald,  "  Oh !  Don, ' '  they 
cried  in  chorus,  "We  had  forgotten   all    about    it!"     "Of 
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course,  that  is  only  natural,''  said  Don  resignedly.     Ignoring 
this  last  remark,  they  urged  him  to  hurry. 

"We  may  be  upstairs  a  long  time,"  Don  continued,  "so  see 
what  I  took  from  Aunt  Chloe's  pantry.  She'll  be  ready  to  eat 
me  but  it's  worth  it."  On  his  producing  an  apple  pie  and 
about  half-a-dozen  nice  fresh  tarts,  the  sisters  giggled  with  de- 
light, and  then,  fairly  dragged  him  up  to  the  west  wing  of  the 
third  floor. 

Having  reached  their  destination,  they  paused  outside  a 
certain  door,  where  they  shivered,  gasped  for  breath,  and  fin- 
ally taking  their  courage  in  both  hands,  walked  into  the  room. 
True,  at  first  sight,  there  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the 
room ;  but  to  the  children,  it  was  a  room  of  the  greatest  mys- 
tery and  wai?  so  terrifying. 

For  was  it  n  t  about  this  self -same  room  that  the  darkies  for 
miles  around  told  such  bJood-curdling  stories.  Yes!  this  very 
roou. 

Now,  the  children  flooped  down  in  the  corner,  nearest  the 
door,  to  eat  the  pie  and  tarts,  while  Don,  the  boldest  of  the 
three,  proceeded  to  relate  such  thrilling  ghost  stories. 

"Oh!  John,  don't  do  that,  you  make  me  quite  nervous." 
' '  Why,  I  didn  't  do  a  thing. "  "  Then  it  was  Don. "  "  Indeed ! 
it  was  not,"  cried  that  young  gentleman,  hotly. 

There  it  came  again,  a  distinct,  low,  wail,  then  the  children 
saw  a  flicker  of  white  but  waited  to  see  no  more.  They  made 
one  dash  for  the  door  and  rushed  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
one  on  top  of  the  other. 

That  night,  down  in  the  kitchen,  Aunt  Chloe  chuckled  to 
herself,  "Wal,  I  guess  I  done  scared  dose  chillun  foah  a  while 
but  I  reckon  it  won't  do  them  no  harna"  and  added  medita- 
tively, "and  mebbe  it  will  keep  'em  all  from  meddlin'  with  ma 
pies  in  the  future." 

Mary  Frawley  (Age  12)  Academy,  Form  1-A 
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AN  EASTER  MIRACLE 

Jimmie  Dale  and  his  mother  lived  in  the  cellar  of  Smith's 
Dry  Goods  Store.  It  was  a  sorry  looking  little  room  with  one 
window  opening  on  the  back  yard,  but  the  sun  shone  into  it 
cheerfully  nearly  the  whole  day.  A  cot  stood  in  the  corner, 
a  rickety  stove  in  another  and  a  table  and  chair  occupied  the 
centre  of  th«  room.  Not  a  home  blessed  with  worldly  luxuries, 
but  it  was  heaven  to  Jimmie,  for  was  not  "Dearest"  there? 
In  all  his  short  life,  Jimmie  had  never  called  his  mother  any- 
thing but  "Dearest." 

* '  Gee !  But  they  won 't  let  a  fellow  live, ' '  exclaimed  Jimmie, 
trying  bravely  to  keep  back  the  tears,  as  he  turned  up  a  street 
leading  from  the  crowded  thoroughfare  where  he  had  been 
trying  to  sell  his  papers,  till  a  gang  of  boys,  much  older  than 
he,  had  driven  him  away  and  scattered  his  papers.  Now  what 
was  to  be  done?  To  be  sure  there  was  enough  money  to  pay 
for  the  papers,  but  there  would  be  none  left  to  buy  food  for 
supper  as  he  had  promised  "Dearest"  there  would. 

He  stopped  and  entered  the  room  in  the  cellar  noiselessly, 
and  tiptoed  over  to  the  cot  where  lay  "Dearest."  She  was  a 
refined  woman,  once  handsome,  but  now  faded.  Her  thick 
hair  was  snow-white,  and  her  body,  beneath  the  worn  quilt, 
looked  thin  and  fragile.  She  had  worked  hard  trying  to  earn 
enough  to  support  Jimmie  and  herself  after  her  husband  had 
died.  But  she  had  broken  down,  and  Jimmie  had  to  battle 
with  a  cruel  world.  Now  she  suffered  from  a  disease  unknown 
to  her  boy — consumption  was  written  plainly  upon  her  tired 
face. 

Jimmie  related  his  misfortunes  and  was  comforted  by  a 
kiss,  but  how  was  he  to  buy  bread  and  milk  for  "Dearest?" 
Money  seemed  his  only  aim  in  life  now.  Suddenly  he  raised 
his  head.  A  heavy  alluring  perfume  hung  on  the  air.  He 
turned  his  dead  to  look  at  his  treasured  plant. 

One  day  a  gardener  friend  gave  him  a  brownish  onion 
which  he  said  would  grow  to  be  a  lily.  Who  ever  heard  of  lilies 
growing  from  onions?  But  he  took  it  home.  "Dearest"  had 
said  this  miracle  would  happen,  so  he  cared  for  it  faithfully. 
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A  tiny  green  sprout  soon  appeared,  and  as  time  went  on,  it 
had  grown  taller  and  taller.  A  little  later  a  tiny  green  bud 
appeared,  ready  to  burst  into  a  fragrant  bloom.  The  miracle 
had  happened.  The  bud  had  opened  into  a  cup  of  snowy  purity 
with  a  heart  of  gold.  ''The  lily,"  thought  he  boy,  ''might 
bring  some  money."  Softly  he  wrapt  it  in  paper  and  crept 
from  the  room.  Down  the  street  he  hurried  till  he  came  to  the 
market.  To-morrow  would  be  Easter  Sunday  and  some  one 
would  be  glad  to  buy  his  lily.  But  alas!  for  youthful  hopes 
and  dreams,  no  one  stopped  to  even  look  at  his  graceful  lily. 

He  was  a  forlorn  little  figure,  undernourished  and  pale. 
The  soles  of  his  shoes  flapped  dismally  upon  the  pavement, 
and  his  stockings  disclosed  glimpses  of  a  thin  leg.  His  clothes 
were  patched  till  it  was  well-nigh  impossible  to  tell  the  original 
cloth  from  the  patches.  A  ragged  cap  endeavored  to  hide  the 
tousled  fair  hair,  but  failed  and  drooped  sorrowfully.  A  pair 
of  innocent  trusting  eyes  gazed  from  under  a  worried  broAV 
upon  the  people  hurrying  past. 

An  old,  white-haired  man  came  slowly  down  towards 
Jimmie,  and  the  boy's  heart  beat  faster.  Maybe  he  would  buy 
his  plant.  He  looked  so  kind  and  gentle.  "Would  you  like  to 
buy  an  Easter  lily?"  said  a  small  voice  at  the  gentleman's 
side.  The  stranger  looked  down,  then  suddenly  seized  the 
boy  with  trembling  hands.  "Who  are  j-ou?"  he  asked. 
"Jimmie  Dale,"  replied  the  boy.  "Who  is  your  mother'" 
he  asked  again.  ' '  Dearest. "  "  But  what  was  her  name  before 
she  was  married?"  "Ruth  Armstrong,"  answered  Jimmie, 
wonderingly.  "Where  is  she  now?  Take  me  to  her,"  ordered 
the  strange  old  man.  "But  I  must  sell  my  lily,"  impatiently 
responded  Jimmie.  "Never  mind  your  lily,  your  mother  is 
my  daughter,  and  you  are  my  grandson,"  answered  the 
stranger  to  a  dazed  little  boy. 

They  hurried  to  the  little  cellar  room,  Jimmie  still  tightly 
clasping  his  lily.  On  the  way  he  learned  that  his  mother  had 
married  against  her  father's  wishes,  and  he  had  never  seen 
her  since  he  had  ordered  her  away.  But  he  had  suffered  and 
repented  for  his  injustice,  and  had  for  a  long  time  been  search- 
ing for  her. 
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"Father!" 

"Ruth!"  cried  daughter  and  father  as  they  were  once 
again  united. 

Easter  morning  found  Jimmie  in  church  gazing  at  the  altar. 
A  happy  shining  Jimmie  he  was,  in  a  new  suit,  shoes,  hat — 
everything  for  which  his  boyish  heart  had  longed.  High  on 
the  altar,  near  the  Tabernacle,  in  front  of  him,  was  a  stately 
lily,  a  grateful  boy's  thanksgiving  offering. 

Academy  Form  I  A. 

A  Change  in  the  Or^ranization  of  Geo.  M.  Hendry,  Co.,  Ltd. 

Educational  authorities  throughout  the  Dominion  and  par- 
ticularly teachers  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  etc.,  will  be  in- 
terested to  hear  of  an  important  development  that  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

The  Geo.  M.  Hendry  Co.  Limited  has  for  over  thirty  yeai*s 
supplied  many  Canadian  institutions  with  laboratory  equipment 
for  demonstration  and  research  purposes,  and  is  now  through 
a  new  organization  co-operating  towards  the  expansion  of  sales 
and  service. 

That  portion  of  the  business  has  been  merged  with  the  in- 
terests of  a  well-known  Chicago  house,  and  a  Company  has  been 
formed  known  as  the  Central  Scientific  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited, 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and  distributing  aparatus, 
glassware,  chemicals,  etc.,  for  educational  and  industrial  re- 
quirements. 

This  organization  has  premisas  in  the  same  build- 
ing as  the  Geo.  M.  Hendry  Co.  Limited,  at  the  south-east  corner 
of  Adelaide  and  York  Streets,  Toronto,  but  the  latter  firm  will 
carry  on  a  school  supply  business  independently.  The  new 
Company,  however,  has  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Hendry's  thirty 
years'  experience,  for  he  is  associated  with  its  activities  as 
a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Stocks  are  carried  at  Toronto,  and  the  new  Company  will 
proceed  to  develop  Canadian  trade  entirely  as  a  Canadian  Com- 
pany, and  anticipates  such  manufacturing  operations  as  may  be 
possible,  having  in  mind  the  needs  of  the  Dominion  market. 
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Stock  Reducing  Sale 
J.  J.  M.  LANDY'S 

Catholic  Church  Supplies 

25%  Discount 

on 

Prayer  Books,   Rosaries, 

Scapulars,    Crucifixes, 

Candlesticks,  Fonts, 

Statues 

LITTLE  FLOWER 

Post  Cards,  Medals, 

Literature,  Etc. 

^i      16  Dundas  St.  W. 

(Near  Yonge  St.) 
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Robes 

Gowns 

Dresses 


High  Class,  Guaranteed 
Work    at    Moderate    Charges 

MISS  RITCHIE 

1230A  ST.  CLAIR  AVE. 

(2  Blocks  West  of  Dufferin) 

Alterations  also  attended  to. 
Phone  KEnwood  1037 F 
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Trinity    1454 


Dr.  J.  RYAN 


Deriti^t 


Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
R39  Bloor  Street  West 
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Phone  Elgin  4030 

Brodie 
Optical  Company 

Prescription  Opticians 

Special  prices  to 
all  Schools  and 
—  Institutions  — 


Room  210 —  Ontario  Building: 

169  Yonge  Street 

Toronto 
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The  THOS.  McDONNELL  CO. 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS 
AND   PAPER   am  fpr- 

44-46   LOMBARD  STREET 
TORONTO 


